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Daily  News  Sun-Times  Tribune  American 


Accuracy 


is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  TopTwo 

Accurate  reporting  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  good  newspaper.  In  the 
Chicago  mind,  the  most  accurate*  of  the  four  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News.  (Also  the  most 
believable,  reputable,  honest,  the  least  biased,  the  easiest-to-  Cillf' 

understand.)  Clearly,  Chicagoans  have  confidence  in  the  _  Dw' 

Top  Two.  And  so  do  advertisers.  In  the  first  quarter  of  ’62  1  niir*rii~ 
the  Top  Two  carried  52.9' '<  of  general  daily  advertising  I  najiw 
linage  in  Chicago.  Topping  our  lead  position  of  '61 !  I  l//IIL> 


*Source:  "What  Chicago  People  Think  of  Chicago  Newspapers."  a  re/HiTt 
based  on  a  study  by  Forward  Research  Inc.,  independent  research  firm. 
For  your  copy,  contact  a  Sun-Times/Daily  News  representative. 


SCOTT  new,  improved, 

IDEAL  MAT  ROLLING  MACHINE 

‘‘Built  Better  for  Better  Mats!^’ 


An  outstanding 
value— low  in  cost, 
high  in  efficiency 

Rolls  any  type  Matrix  . . .  molding  cylinder 
automatically  adjusts  to  any  variation  of  form. 
Mats  retain  exact  size  of  original  form 
without  stretching  or  distortion. 

Newly  designed  push  button  controls,  located 
front  and  back  of  machine,  add  to  ease  of 
operation.  Aluminum  guards,  micrometer 
adjustments  plus  extra  sturdy,  rigid  construction 
assure  fast,  accurate  production. 


Size  of  Bed  .  .  .  34"  x  44",  6"  thick,  steel  buffer 
plates  at  each  end. 

Height  of  Bed  .  .  36". 

Overall  Sizes  .  .  .  BOVa"  long  over  bed,  width 
611/4",  height  59V*z". 


3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic 
brake. 

Anti-friction  bearings  throughout. 

Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either  end  or 
either  side. 

Finger-tip  push  button  controls,  located  at  each 
end  of  machine,  include  mushroom  head  ‘'Stop” 
button,  on  and  off  light  switch,  forward  and  reverse 
start  and  stop. 

Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently  mounted 
on  top  of  machine  for  easy,  accurate  reading. 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


BIVISIM  or  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  n-r  ri.irf.t4.  a.i. 
EXECUTIVE  A  SALES  OFFICE:  SO)  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  TOIK 


More  than  150  different  motor  truck  carriers  serve  the  busy  Baltimore  market. 
Besides  serving  the  port,  the  nation’s  second  largest  in  foreign  tonnage,  they  help 
haul  the  commodities  that  pass  over  Baltimore’s  retail  counters  at  the  rate  of  over 
2  billion  dollars  worth  a  year.  And  this  figure  is  steadily  growing,  just  as  it  has 
grown  63.5%  since  1948.  ■  Baltimore  is  a  dynamic  city.  Business  is  good— and 
the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  Over  70%  of  all  advertising  linage  in  Baltimore 
daily  papers  goes  into  the  Sunpapers.  In  one  compact  area,  roughly  the  ABC 
City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same  area, 
the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (401,000  daily,  321, 0(X) 
Sunday)  and  over  80%  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  Compelling  reasons  for  making 
the  Sunpapers  your  advertising  and  selling  vehicle  in  Dynamic  Baltimore. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun” 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  "  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3/31/62 


That  ol’ 
one-two 
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PUITCH ! 


There’s  a  rock-’em,  sock-'em  battle  for 
business  in  this  St.  Petersburg-Tampa 
Metropolitan  area. 

Well  worth  going  all  out  for,  too. 
$820  million  E.  B.  I.  on  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  side  of  the  market  and  $688  mil¬ 
lion  on  the  Tampa  front. 

Now  that  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  has 
acquired  the  Evening  Independent,  you 
can  use  an  attractive  combined  rate 
concentrated  on 

the  richer  side 

of  the  Bay  .  ..  and  blanket  the  BIG  mo¬ 
ney  with 

150,000 

daily  circulation.  That’s  the  pay-off  to 
reach  more  families  with  more  money 
and  ^  . 

No  Other 

combination  can  scratch  the  surface! 

Ask  for  the  Market  Data  folder  or 
call  Story  Brooks  &  Finley  at  any  of 

their  offices  ^ _ 

(f^pptprsburg  iilimPB 


nOtlOA  S  KST  NEWSfAPW 


and  Evening  Independent 

Covering  One  of  Florida’s  Golden  Morkefs 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

2-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

7-8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hilton  Inn,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.  C. 

7-8 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

7- 9 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

8- 9 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Galt  Ocean  Mile  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

8- 9 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere  Marquette 

Hotel,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic, 

Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-1 1— Southern  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama. 

9-13 — Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference.  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

11- 15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Sheraton  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

13 —  Connecticut  AP  Circuit  and  Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

|3-I6 — New  York  Press  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

14 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Seminar,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 
14-15 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Newsmen's  meeting. 

Timberline  Lodge,  Mt.  Hood,  Ore. 

14-16 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Nows  and  Advertising  Clinic.  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

14- 16 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Biltmoro,  Los 
Angeles. 

;  15-16 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Chase- 

Park  Plaza  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 

16- 18 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago 
I  Hotel,  Chicago. 

16-21 — Food  Editors  Conference.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

20- 22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Sharon,  Pa. 

.  20-22 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Harwich,  Mass. 

21- 22 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

22 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Cocoa  Inn,  Hershey,  Pa. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

23- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

I  23-26 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work- 
I  shop,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

25 — EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Color  Awards  Exhibit  and  Luncheon, 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City,  1 1  a.m. 

25-29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Radisson 
Minneapolis. 

27-28 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

'  29 — Nebaska  AP  newspaper  members.  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

29- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  New  York. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — National  UPl  editors  and  publishers  conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

,  3-6 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

I  4-6 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts. 
1  burgh. 

j  6-7 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Conference,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

I  6-7 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Custer  Inn,  Galesburg, 
j  7-9 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association  and  California  News- 
'  paperboy  Foundation,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

7-9 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Douglas,  Newark, 
i  N.J. 

I  7-9 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
j  7-9 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va. 

13-14— Ohio  AP  Newspaper  members,  Netherland  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

13- 16 — Eastern  regional  promotion  workshop.  Spring  Rock  Country  Club. 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

14- 16 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Vol.  95,  No.  35,  September  1,  1962,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  liditor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  business 
I  offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Cable  address,  "Hklpub.  Ne"' 
York."  (Printed  by  HuKhes  Printinsr  Co.,  East  Stroudsburer,  Pa.)  Second  class 
I  postage  paid  at  Ekist  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  con- 
j  tents  copyrighted  1962  by  Editor  and  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  Annual  subscription 
I  $6.50  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries. 

I  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  E&P  "American  Account”  Firti 
National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  117  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C.  2,  or  to  the 
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St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  8579  to  Eklitor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N,  Y, 
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When  will  the  headlines  announce  that  California  has 
passed  New  York  in  population?  California  experts  say 
"this  November!”  New  York  officials  say  "not  until  next 
year!”  But  both  sides  agree,  it  will  happen — and  soon. 

From  the  sales  point  of  view,  the  more  important  half 
of  California  is  southern  California.  In  fact,  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles  alone  accounts  for  43%  of  all  the  State’s 
population  and  45%  of  all  its  retail  sales. 

One  advertising  medium — the  Los  Angeles  Times — 
covers  this  10-billion  dollar  sales  market  most  effectively. 


The  Times  delivers  your  message  to  the  upper  half  of 
tiie  rich  Los  Angeles  market,  to  the  families  who  account 
for  most  of  your  sales.  That’s  why,  for  the  eighth  consecutive 
year.  The  Times  continues  to  lead  all  newspapers  in  the 
nation  in  advertising  volume. 

Times  families  now  number  a  record  772,439  weekdays 
and  1,120,153  on  Sunday  ...  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
influential  audience  in  the  market. 

Today,  tomorrow,  every  morning  of  the  year,  the  people 
who  count  in  Los  Angeles  count  on  The  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  Cresmer,  V'oodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicann,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Lot  Anttelet.  San  Francijco. 


HIGHEST  HONOR  in  the  Annual  Competition 
of  the  Country's  Leading  Newspapers 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mossochusetts 
Branch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Chicago:  London,  W.C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strond 


V|^  hen  James  Gordon  Bennett  the  Elder  tired  of  his  solitary 
life  and  decided  he  could  spare  time  from  his  mistress,  the 
New  York  Herald,  for  a  comely  young  wife,  he  proclaimed  his 
love  in  a  headline  that  less  exuberant  people  found  vulgar: 
“Declaration  of  Love — Caught  At  Last — Going  To  Be  Married  — 
New  Moment  In  Civilization.”  Another  headline  in  the  Herald 
when  it  was  under  editorship  of  James  Gordon  Bennett  the 
Younger:  “Is  Waltzing  Really  So  Very  Wicked?  Is  There  Any 
I  Harm  in  Our  Girls  Fluttering  About  Inside  of  a  Glad  Man’s 
!  Arm? — The  Cynic  Says  There  Is — The  Girls  Say  No.”  The 
heady  heads  are  lifted  from  the  fascinating  new  book,  “The 
Scandalous  Mr.  Bennett”  (Doubleday)  by  Richard  O’Connor. 
Bennett  Junior  was  a  passionate  lover  of  small  dogs,  which 
reminds  of  a  recent  page  feature  story  in  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
i  Register  headed:  “A  Man  Writes  From  His  Doghouse — We  Live 
In  A  Kennel.”  It  was  by  the  Register’s  music  critic,  Gordon  E. 

1  Armstrong,  whose  family  shares  a  home  with  a  dozen  dogs  and 
!  cats — six  of  each. 

I 

—Managing  Editor  Irving  Leibowitz,  Indianapolis  Times,  in 
1  “The  Verse  of  the  People”  department  of  his  column,  ran  these 
j  lines  hy  Dudley  deBroker: 

For  instance,  take  the  columnist  They  gladly  do  it  free  of  charge 
He's  really  got  it  made!  And  get  their  names  in  print. 

When  he  goes  on  vacation.  No  one  can  substitute  lor  me. 

He  keeps  on  getting  paid.  I  went  to  Georgia  Tech ; 

i  He  simply  calls  upon  his  friends  Only  I  can  go  and  get 
1  To  write  his  daily  stint ;  My  unemployment  check. 


— Interesting  communique  from  Assistant  Makeup  Editor  Bob 
Roemer,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  “I  enjoyed  your  exploration 
of  the  various  terms  used  to  designate  filler,  what  we  here  call 
‘Z  matter.’  Now,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
find  out  how  many  names  there  are  for  a  page  put  on  the 
presses  between  editions.  At  the  Globe-Democrat,  it’s  a  ‘lift.’ 
But,  I  recall  that  on  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  it  was  a  ‘chaser.’ 
At  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  they  called  it  a  ‘replate.’ 
Somewhere  else  along  the  line,  it  was  a  ‘sooner.’  A  couple  of 
‘Z’  shorts  for  you:  Two  reporters  for  the  Globe  are  Marguerite 
Shepard  and  Margaret  Sheppard.  When  Ray  Colley  left  the 
Roanoke  Times  several  years  ago  to  become  a  congressman’s 
right-hand  man,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  state  desk  by  Ben 
Beagle.  Martin  Duggan,  news  editor  of  the  Globe,  tells  about  a 
juxtaposition  that  reddened  faces  around  here  some  years  ago. 
An  obit  of  a  man  named  Lamb  strayed  into  the  food  section 
where  it  wound  up  next  to  a  large  grocery  store  ad  proclaiming, 
‘Today’s  Best  Buy — ^Leg  of  Lamb!’  Bill  Brill’s  sports  column  in 
1  the  Roanoke  Times  is  called  ‘The  Brillboard.’  ” 

— A  valued  reader  of  this  chit-chat,  W.  S.  Gordon,  chief  of 
publications,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commeree,  inquires: 

'  “To  your  interesting  list  of  non-existent  towns,  may  I  add:  Coca, 
Col.?”.  .  .  .  Arnold  Dibble,  director,  public  relations  and  advertis- 
I  ing.  Civil  Air  Transport,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  writes:  “I  should  like  to 
submit  what  I  think  must  be  the  most  gagging  title  for  a  column 
I  have  ever  heard  of.  It  was  my  own  invention  (my  only  excuse: 

I  it  happened  many  years  ago.)  The  title  for  the  sports  eolumn 
was:  ‘IWb  Dobs.’  ”.  .  .  .  Allen  M.  Widem,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
!  theatre  editor  and  colunmist,  has  a  new  daily  paragraph  with  sub¬ 
head  “This,  Too,  Is  Ameriea:”  in  his  “(k)ast-to-Coast”  colunrn. 
i  The  paragraph  records  striking  signs,  slogans  or  scribbled  coro- 
i  ment  he  sees  and  readers  contribute  from  distant  points.  He  con¬ 
cludes  the  sprightly  column  daily  with  an  “upbeat”  type  sayingi 
under  the  heading,  “All  in  a  Lifetime  .  .  .”  and  it  draws  on 
contributions,  too.  ...  News  Editor  Oarence  Greenbaum,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  wrote  this  heady  head :  “Miss  America 
Pageant  Hitches  Wagon  to  Telstar.”  ...  If  you  write  the  ITII 
public  relations  chief,  don’t  address  him  as  “Scoop”  White.  T^ong 
ago,  he  had  the  Louisiana  courts  legally  change  his  Christian  name 
from  Ralph  to  Scoop.  Son  of  Walter  White,  a  Southern  newspaper 
,  owner.  Scoop  formerly  edited  Labor's  Daily. 
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xvhaVs  growing  in  the  Oregon  Market? 


A||Qr  QHJi  j| pw  Tijc  |\A7C|J  A40%increaseinthenumberofsu- 
OUrKIllflMlirVEi  lO  DY  lilt  UU^Cn  permarkets  in  metropolitan  Portland 
in  just  one  year!  Here’s  another  example  of  Oregon  on  the  grow,  meeting  the  challenge  of  expanding 
population,  dynamic  new  industries,  ever-higher  income  levels.  Your  best  advertising  buy  to  effec¬ 
tively  cover  this  exciting  two-in-one  market .  .  .  Portland  with  its  830,000-population  metro  market 
and  the  2-million  total  Oregon  market*  ...  is  the  two  great  daily  newspapers  covering  the  entire  re¬ 
gion,  The  Oregonian  and  The  Oregon  Journal.  ' 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COVER  THE  OREGON  MARKET 

the  Oregonian  ■  OREGON  journal 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Itepresented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Ilegan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


*Oregon  Market:  All  Oregon 
plus  7  S.W.  Wash,  counties. 
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editorial 


Managing  the  News 

In  last  \veek’s  Sho|)  Talk  column  there  tvas  a  discussion  alwut 
release  of  information  In  the  Defense  Department  concerning  the 
high-altitude  nuclear  tests  in  the  Pacific.  .V  Honolulu  newspaper 
attacked  the  paucity  of  news  released  at  that  time  and  charged  the 
Pentagon  with  “managing  the  news”  because  it  was  handled  with  a 
view  to  its  impact  on  international  relations. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Defense  Department  denied  the  charges  saying 
these  were  “weapons  tests”  that  traditionally  were  not  o]jen  to 
eye-witnesses  and  complete  press  coverage,  that  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
the  impact  of  news  is  always  managed  by  whomever  controls  it. 

In  this  case  the  argument  is  not  over  the  timing  of  the  news  but  the 
quantity  of  it.  And,  if  these  were  truly  “weapons  tests,”  the  dispute 
can  rage  interminably  as  to  how  much  information  constitutes  enough 
under  the  circumstances  as  long  as  the  basic  essentials  were  rejjorted. 

But  a  few  days  ago  another  incident  of  “managing  the  news”  came 
to  light  at  the  State  Department.  This  time  it  didn’t  involve  quantity 
but  quality — more  spet  ifically,  timing.  In  this  case,  we  think  the 
charge  of  “managing’’  tan  be  made  to  stick  in  all  its  unpleasant 
connotations  although  the  reasons  for  it  all  have  esca|>ed  us. 

Alan  Lawrence  Pojx.',  a  T.S.  fiier,  was  captured  May  18,  1958  when 
a  plane  he  was  flying  on  a  bombing  mission  for  Indonesian  rebels  was 
shot  down.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Indonesians  in 
Januar)’,  1960.  Later  it  was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  On 
Aug.  22  the  State  Department  rexealed  that  Mr.  Pope  had  l>een  released 
by  the  Indonesians  on  July  2,  that  he  had  lx;en  back  in  the  U.S.  for 
several  weeks,  that  the  department  had  not  announced  his  release 
because  he  had  asked  it  not  to  do  so.  It  became  known  that  he  had 
been  released  in  a  general  amnesty  along  with  some  non-.\merican 
prisoners,  that  he  had  been  flown  back  on  a  military  air  transport 
plane. 

The  news  about  .Mr.  Pope  isn’t  particularly  significant  on  the  face 
of  it.  But  why  did  the  State  Department  sit  on  it  for  six  xveeks?  His 
arrest,  trial  and  sentencing  were  re|K>rted  and  well  known.  Why  should 
news  of  his  release  be  sujjpressed?  For  whatever  reason,  that  is 
managing  the  news. 

This  tendency  on  the  j^art  of  the  Defense  and  State  Departments 
to  control  the  news  in  conformance  with  cjur  foreign  jjolicy  is  being 
imitated  at  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  where  there  is  a 
desire  to  control  television  programs  for  the  same  reason. 

It  has  Ijeen  reported  that  an  administrative  assistant  to  the  FCC 
chairman  has  tolcl  the  White  House  that  the  rising  star  of  international 
television  means  the  government  must  consider  some  ty|)e  of  control 
over  programs  shown  in  foreign  countries.  He  suggested  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  International  Felevision  to  make  sure  that  the 
broadcasting  resources  cjf  the  I'nited  States  develojx'd  “along  lines 
most  l>enefi(ial  to  the  foreign  ]K)licy  of  the  United  States.” 

Wdiatever  hapj>ened  to  that  cjld  adage,  “honesty  is  the  Ijest  jjolicy,” 
which  prevailed  when  the  United  States  Information  Service  was 
established  to  tell  the  trutli  about  the  U.S.  around  the  world?  Is  it 
still  telling  the  truth?  Or  isn’t  that  im{)ortant  any  more? 
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than  great  riches,  and  loring  favour 
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HAVE  IT  YOUR  WAY! 
Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


letters 

UNUSUAL  PR 

We  nominate  this  (see  following)  as  the 
most  unusual  communication  we  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 

Robert  0.  Lodmell 

Publisher, 

Lake  Wales  (Fla.)  Daily  Highlander. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Mr.  Lodmell:  Recently  a  “news 
release”  was  sent  to  you  on  Allstate’s  entry 
into  the  commercial  glass  and  sign  insur¬ 
ance  field  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

At  the  time  this  release  was  sent  to  you 
I  was  out  of  the  office  and  upon  my  return, 
saw  a  copy  of  it.  Please  accept  my  sincere 
apology  as  this  item  was  never  intended 
to  he  used  as  a  news  article  but  rightfully 
belongs  in  the  advertising  columns.  Quite 
often,  some  of  our  more  ambitious  people 
in  the  sales  department  get  their  hands 
on  some  information  which  they  think 
should  be  published  by  the  newspaper  as 
a  matter  of  public  interest.  In  some  rare 
instances  they  are  right,  but  only  in  some 
rare  instances,  and  this  was  certainly  not 
one  of  them. 

You  have  my  personal  pledge  that  you 
will  receive  no  more  news  releases  of  this 
type  directed  to  your  news  editor.  If  they 
are  sent  to  you,  they  will  be  sent  to  your 
advertising  department  with  a  check  to 
co\er  the  cost. 

C.  Morgan  Bissette 
Public  Relations  Manager, 

MLtate  Insurance  Company, 

St  Petersburg,  Fla. 

«  #  * 

AN  OLD  POLICY 

Apparently  my  letter  of  apology  to  the 
newspaper  editors  has  created  quite  a  stir 

or  so  it  seems  from  the  returns  I  have 
received. 

Allstate  Insurance  Companies  have  al- 
wavs  had  a  policy  of  separating  their 
adxertising  and  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  since  the  department  was  formally 
FDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September 


dedicated  in  1955.  This  policy  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a 
sound  one.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  re¬ 
moves  from  the  realm  of  public  relations 
the  temptation  to  use  advertising  as  a 
wedge  to  place  “puffs”  in  newspapers 
which  would  not  ordinarily  use  this  type 
of  material. 

Because  of  this  policy,  our  news  releases 
have  to  stand  on  their  own  as  bona  fide 
news  to  the  local  community  and  we  must 
leave  the  decision  as  to  whether  these  re¬ 
leases  represent  news  of  local  interest  to 
the  local  editors  involved.  Certainly  we 
would  not  be  brazen  enough  to  attempt  to 
exercise  editorial  judgment  in  any  in¬ 
stance. 

The  particular  news  release  which  was 
referred  to  in  a  letter  sent  to  you  by  a 
Florida  editor  concerned  our  entry  into  the 
commercial  glass  and  sign  insurance  field 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  While  this  news 
release  may  have  been  of  some  interest  to 
the  major  metropolitan  newspapers  who 
regularly  and  ordinarily  publish  news  of 
interest  to  the  financial  community,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  intended  for  general  circu¬ 
lation.  However,  through  a  slip-up  here 
in  the  Regional  Office,  it  was  sent  to  some 
150  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
As  an  old  working  newspaperman  for 
many  years,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
tons  of  unusable  releases  which  are  nor¬ 
mally  distributed  by  many  business  con¬ 
cerns  and  public  relations  firms  on  the 
theory  that,  if  enough  of  them  are  thrown 
against  the  wall,  some  of  them  are  Iround 
to  stick.  This  has  never  been  my  policy 
as  a  public  relations  manager  for  Allstate 
nor  has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  company; 
and  consequently,  I  sent  a  letter  of  apology 
to  some  1.50  newspaper  editors  in  Florida 
explaining  to  them  that  the  release  was 
not  intended  for  their  newspaper  and 
apologizing  for  the  error. 

Since  then,  many  of  them  have  been 
kind  enough  to  write  to  me  and  tell  me 
how  much  they  appreciated  Allstate’s 
attitude  in  expressing  their  policy  on  news 
releases  with  such  frankness.  I  did  not 
personally  consider  the  letter  to  be  un¬ 
usual  in  that  it  represented  to  me  merely 
an  explanation  of  Allstate’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  policy  and  its  attempts  to  become 
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Liederman,  Long  Island  Daily  Press 
1,  1962 


an  aid  to  the  media  rather  than  a  hin¬ 
drance.  This  is  not  only  the  attitude  of  the 
public  relations  department  nationally  but 
the  other  men  in  the  field  who  have  like 
responsibilities  and  the  same  code  of  con¬ 
duct  directed  by  and  expressly  stated  in 
company  policy. 

I  think  I  could  probably  sum  it  up  with 
the  statement  that  there  is  a  great  need 
in  the  field  of  public  relations  for  PR 
people  to  aim  their  material  at  those  media 
which  have  a  definite  need  and  use  for  it. 
This  I  have  pledged  to  do  for  our  Florida 
newspapers,  and  my  company  has  pledged 
to  do  for  media  throughout  the  country. 

C.  Morgan  Bissette 
*  *  * 

PRAISE  FOR  PEGLER 

Like  the  late  Henry  L.  Mencken,  Pegler 
is  great  because  he  has  the  courage  to 
take  unpopular  sides,  the  gusto  to  fight 
for  what  he  thinks  is  just  and  the  honesty 
to  be  what  he  is.  Those  of  us  who  ex¬ 
claim,  “Oh,  if  Mencken  were  only  alive 
and  writing  today!”  will  miss  some  day  the 
68-year-old  Pegler  in  much  the  same  way 
that  Mencken  is  missed. 

Imants  Balodis 

Berw7n,  Ill. 


Short  Takes 

From  traffic  along  paved  streets,  ham¬ 
burgers  sizzling  on  the  grill  of  a  modern 
drive-in  cafe,  slaughter  of  school  children 
boarding  a  bus,  sounds  change  easily  to 
those  of  a  hundred  years  ago  when 
wagon  wheels  wore  still-visible  ruts 
through  desert  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  —  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune. 

• 

A  metal  curtain,  gracefully  curved,  is 
equipped  with  lovers  like  a  Venetian 
blind.  —  Boston  (Mass.)  Record-Adver¬ 
tiser. 

• 

The  Republican  boss  said  his  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  John  Society  was  only  a 
political  move.  —  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

• 

Certainly  I  had  no  fish  to  have  anyone 
bitten.  —  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News. 

• 

He  and  Gov.  Faubus  spit  during  the 
1957  Little  Rock  public  school  integra¬ 
tion  crisis. — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Educator  Urges  Survey 
Of  School  Performance 


Edwards  Makes  Proposal  to  End 
‘Silly  War’  in  the  Profession 

By  Rick  Friechnan 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

An  evaluation  of  newspaper 
talent  on  the  basis  of  educational 
background  was  advocated  at 
the  golden  anniversary  meetings 
of  journalism  teachers  here  this 
week. 

This  would  be  a  way  to  end 
the  “Silly  War”  between  educa¬ 
tors  and  editors  and  within  the 
teaching  profession  itself,  said 
Prof.  Verne  E.  Edwards  Jr., 
president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators. 

Compare  Performance 

Professor  Edwards,  who  is 
returning  to  newspaper  work 
after  14  years  of  teaching,  called 
on  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  to  sponsor  the 
study  to  find  out  what  the 
schools  have  produced  in  the 
past  15  years. 

He  asked : 

“What  could  be  more  inter- 
e.sting  and  potentially  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  comparing  the 
performance  of  journalism  and 
non-journalism  graduates?” 

.4s  a  corollary  finding,  he  said, 
the  study  w'ould  compare  gradu¬ 
ates  of  accredited  schools  with 
those  of  Society-affiliated  schools 
and  others  of  non-affiliated  units. 

Professor  Edwards  made  this 
specific  proposal: 

“Interview  editors,  managing 
editor,  news  editors,  and  city 
eiiitors  on  a  representative 
cross-section  of  American  news- 
pai)ers  as  well  as  radio  and  tv 
news  directors. 

“Have  these  news  executives 
rank  the  performance  and  prom¬ 
ise  of  their  one-to-five-year  men, 
tin  ir  six-to-ten-year-men,  and 
their  1  l-to-15-year  men. 

“After,  rather  than  before, 
tlie  rankings  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  educational  back¬ 
grounds  of  these  performers 
should  be  identified  in  terms  of 
Ix'tli  school  and  curriculum. 

“Hy  learning  how  many  of 
till  best  and  how  many  of  the 


poorest  studied  journalism  and 
where,  we  might  get  some  inter¬ 
esting  indications  of  what  we 
have  been  accomplishing  or  fail¬ 
ing  to  accomplish.” 

The  survey,  he  conceded, 
would  be  neither  complete  nor 
infallible  but  it  would  avoid  the 
error  of  merely  rating  individ¬ 
uals  as  superior,  fair  or  weak. 
The  three  groupings,  he  said, 
would  provide  some  chance  for 
identifying  and  eliminating  any 
mechanical  advantage  that  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  might  have  had 
at  the  outset  because  of  “trade 
school”  training  and — equally 
important — any  disadvantage 
stemming  from  editors’  preju¬ 
dices  toward  graduates  who  have 
“learned  to  do  it  differently  from 
the  way  we  do  it  here.” 

“The  results  of  the  survey,” 
Professor  Edwards  said,  “might 
help  settle  journalism  educa¬ 
tion’s  Silly  War  by  indicating 
whether  those  teaching  units 
which  apply  for  and  obtain 
accreditation  really  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  better  than  all  other 
■schools  and  departments  of 
journalism. 

“At  the  very  least,  such  a 
survey  would  make  better  read¬ 
ing  and  conversation  than  all 
the  meaningless  proposals  for 
‘Flexner  studies’,  cute  remarks 
about  12-typewriter  schools  with 
alumni  magazine  editors  for 
deans,  and  alleged  concerns 
alx)ut  alphabetical  confusion.” 

Broad  Liberal  Education 

Journalism  graduates  are 
benefiting  from  the  broadest 
liberal  education  of  any  of  the 
undergraduate  professional 
schools  in  American  colleges  and 
universities,  commented  Profes¬ 
sor  Baskett  Mosse  of  North¬ 
western  University,  executive 
secretary  of  the  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism. 

Speaking  before  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 


Journalism,  he  cited  figures  from 
ACEJ’s  continuing  study  of 
journalism  curricula  to  show 
the  broad  and  liberal  nature  of 
course  work  taken  by  journalism 
students.  His  analysis  covered 
300  graduates  at  20  of  the  47 
accredited  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism. 

“Today’s  college  journalist 
takes  between  75  and  95  percent 
of  his  work  in  courses  involving 
basic  liberal  arts  subject  matter 
when  his  total  program  is  con¬ 
sidered,”  Professor  Mosse  said, 
“with  emphasis  generally  in  the 
social  sciences.” 

At  17  of  the  20  schools  where 
records  were  studied,  between 
50  and  71  percent  of  journalism 
students’  course  work  was  taken 
in  a  hard  core  of  traditional 
liberal  arts  and  science  subjects 
alone.  Journalism  courses  com¬ 
prised  on  the  average  between 
25  and  30  percent  of  the  total 
program. 

“Journalism  courses  give 
meaning  and  direction  to  a 
liberal  arts  education  which 
otherwise  may  be  lacking,”  he 
said.  “A  majority  of  our  courses 
are  as  broad  and  liberal  in  con¬ 
tent  as  those  that  carry  liberal 
arts  titles.  They  teach  a  jour¬ 
nalism  student  to  think  and  they 
attempt  to  develop  in  him  a 
sense  of  judgment  and  under¬ 
standing  in  his  thinking  and 
writing  about  complex  events. 
In  .short  they  bring  his  liberal 
arts  subjects  into  the  proper 
perspective.” 

6  Areas  of  Concern 

Prof.  Kenneth  N.  Stewart, 
University  of  California,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  for  Edu- 


Professor  Turns 
To  Editorial  Page 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Prof.  Verne  E.  Edwards  Jr. 
has  resigned  as  head  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  at  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Ohio,  to 
become  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
Sept.  4.  He  has  been  teaching 
for  the  past  14  years.  In  the  last 
year  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators. 
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cation  in  Journalism,  reviewed 
the  six  areas  of  concern  to  jour¬ 
nalism  education. 

He  enumerated  the  areas  as 
follows:  Criticism  of  journalism 
education.  What  journalism 
teaching  should  be  called.  Where 
journalism  education  belonged 
in  the  university  program.  The 
“systemic  alphabetitis”  of  AEJ, 
AASDJ,  ASJSA,  and  ACEJ. 
Recruitment  of  students.  The 
status  of  journalism  teaching. 

Professor  Stewart  said  some 
editors  still  live  in  the  past  in 
criticism  of  journalism  education 
while  others  cooperate  and 
encourage  the  teachers.  Outside 
critics,  he  said,  sometimes  com¬ 
plain  that  students  have  learned 
too  much;  they  raise  embarras¬ 
sing  questions  and  suggest 
uncomfortable  solutions. 

Educators,  he  said,  could 
always  expect  criticism  from  the 
press  and  they,  in  turn,  should 
not  be  distracted  from  their 
function  of  evaluating  press  per¬ 
formance  “and  speaking  out 
when  we  spot  violations  of 
values  we  teach.” 

The  word  “communications” 
has  become  a  handy  one,  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stewart’s  judgment,  since 
it  encompasses  the  variety  of 
activity  that  neither  press  nor 
journalism  convey. 

Sc-ience  and  .4rt 

In  achieving  its  place  in  the 
curriculum,  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  can  claim  credit  for  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  language,  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stewart  warned  that  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  science  of 
communication  theory  might 
cause  journalism  to  neglect  the 
art  of  communication  practice. 

“Despite  the  scientific  revolu¬ 
tion,”  he  urged,  “we  ought  to  be 
able  to  stand  solidly  in  both  cul¬ 
tures — science  nourishing  art, 
art  illuminating  science.” 

With  a  view  to  reducing  the 
initialization  of  teaching  organ¬ 
izations,  Professor  Stewart  said 
he  had  set  up  a  new  committee 
to  examine  AEJ’s  loose  federa¬ 
tion  and  make  recommendations. 
A  previous  group  studied  the 
problem  two  years  but  came  to 
no  conclusions. 

‘Empty  Dream’ 

When  it  comes  to  recruiting 
personnel  for  newspapers.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stewart  said:  “We  have 
told  the  students  so  often  the 
mournful  numbers  of  mergers 
and  monopoly  that  we  can’t 
blame  them  for  thinking  that 
the  good  lif“  on  newspapers,  at 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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least,  may  be  but  an  empty 
dream.  We  need  to  tell  them 
more  and  still  more  about  the 
other  areas  of  communication 
and  that  even  in  the  press,  in 
the  narrow  sense,  thingrs  are  not 
always  what  they  seem,  or  don’t 
have  to  be.” 

He  called  on  educators  to 
“recall,  revive  and  revitalize  the 
spirit  that  got  us  into  the  field 
ourselves  in  the  first  place.” 

“Could  it  be,”  he  asked,  “that 
some  teachers  don’t  convey  the 
sense  of  excitement  because  they 
never  felt  it  themselves?” 

“The  energetic  dedication  of 
devoted  teachers — devoted  to 
substance,  devoted  to  study, 
devoted  to  students,  devoted  to 
society,  devoted  to  life — is  the 
shot  in  the  arm  that  ought  to 
clear  up  our  ills — imagfined  or 
real,”  Professor  Stewart  con¬ 
cluded. 


New  Partnership 

In  a  report  ranging  over  the 
changes  in  methods  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  journalism,  DeWitt  C. 
Reddick,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism, 
declared  the  time  has  come  for 
new  articles  of  partnership 
between  professional  journalists 
and  journalism  educators. 

“Together,  better  than  sep¬ 
arately,  we  can  accelerate  the 
evolution  of  a  new  philosophy  of 
what  is  news  to  meet  the  com¬ 
plex  requirements  of  life  based 
upon  change,”  said  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  professor. 

Reporting  for  the  Accrediting 
Committee  of  the  American 
Council  for  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion,  Professor  Reddick  said 
eight  schools  were  revisited  in 
the  past  year  and  27  sequences 
w’ere  accredited.  Next  year  13 
schools  will  be  visited,  three  for 
the  first  time.  The  accreditation 
list  now  has  47  schools. 

More  than  200  delegates  rep¬ 
resenting  80  colleges  were  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  AEJ  sessions.  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Sandage,  University 
of  Illinois,  recommended  a  new 
setup  of  constituent  associations 
— for  advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  research,  etc. — to  effect 
more  cooperation  and  participa¬ 
tion  by  professionals  in  the 
communications  fields. 

Ad  Agency  Recruiting 

John  Crichton,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  told  the 
convention  that  less  than  a  third 
of  agency  offices  hired  anyone 
directly  from  college  last  year. 
The  hiring  of  recent  college 
graduates  tended  to  cluster  in 


the  larger  offices,  he  said,  adding 
that  agencies  with  less  than  100 
employes  hired  77  graduates,  100 
to  500  agencies  hired  106,  and 
over  500  employe  agencies  hired 
321.  The  total  is  505. 

“Our  agencies  seemed  to  have 
been  zealous  and  open-minded 
in  still  another  significant 
respect,”  Mr.  Crichton  said. 
“Most  of  the  people  hired  were 
men — nearly  two  to  one.” 

“We  figure,”  he  said,  “that  if 
4-A  agencies  account  for  about 
three-fourths  of  all  national 
advertising,  then  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  people  hired  directly  from 
colleges  by  the  agency  business 
will  run  somewhere  around  1,000 
in  1961.” 

The  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors  adopted  some  amendments 
to  the  constitution  dealing  with 
membership. 

Carets  Elected 

Wallace  E.  Carets,  Texas 
Technological  College,  was 
elected  president;  Charles  L. 
Allen,  Oklahoma  State,  vice- 
president;  and  Simon  Hoch- 
berger,  Miami,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  A.  L.  Higginbotham, 
Nevada,  was  named  to  replace 
Armistead  S.  Pride,  Lincoln,  as 
representative  to  ACEJ. 

Theodore  B.  Peterson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Professor  Stewart.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Porter,  Michigan,  and 
Edward  Barrett,  Columbia,  were 
elected  vicepresidents,  with  El¬ 
mer  F.  Beth,  Kansas,  continu¬ 
ing  as  secretary-treasurer. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  Minnesota, 
w’as  elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 
• 

Worthy  Plans  Appeal 
For  Gvil  Liberties 

Miami,  Fla. 

William  Worthy  Jr.,  Balti¬ 
more  Afro-American  reporter, 
is  preparing  to  appeal  from  his 
conviction  on  an  illegal  entry 


charge.  Pronouncement  of  sen¬ 
tence  has  been  deferred  pending 
a  probationary  report. 

The  40-year-old  newsman, 
whose  passport  was  invalidated 
in  1957  when  he  went  to  Com¬ 
munist  China  despite  a  State 
Department  ban  on  travel  there, 
offered  no  formal  defense  to  the 
recent  charge  that  he  entered 
this  country  illegally  from  Cuba 
on  Oct.  10,  1961.  The  maximum 
sentence  is  5  years  in  prison  and 
$5,000  fine. 

Mr.  Worthy  said  in  an  out-of- 
court  statement  that  he  had 
become  ill  on  a  ship  and  had  to 
debark  at  Havana  for  treatment. 
Shortly  after  his  return  here  he 
went  on  a  lecture  tour,  criti¬ 
cizing  the  State  Department. 

In  another  statement,  after  his 
conviction,  Mr.  Worthy  said  his 
passport  troubles  carried  “grave 
implications”  for  civil  liberties. 
• 

Eric  Bowater 
Dies  In  London 

London 

Sir  Eric  Vansittart  Bowater, 
67-year-old  head  of  the  world¬ 
wide  Bowater  organization,  died 
Aug.  30,  a  week  after  he  had 
suffered  a  coronary  stroke  and 
pneumonia. 

When  he  took  over  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  paper  company  in  1927,  its 
assets  were  less  than  $500,000. 
After  World  War  II  he  ex¬ 
panded  it  into  a  half-billion  dol¬ 
lar  corporation,  centering 
around  its  pulp  and  paper  fa¬ 
cilities.  He  established  two  news¬ 
print  mills  in  the  United  States 
to  complement  the  production  of 
mills  in  Newfoundland. 

He  was  such  a  dynamic  busi¬ 
ness  tycoon  that  shares  of  Bo¬ 
water  Paper  Corp.  dropped  12 
cents  to  $4.78  on  news  of  his 
death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  Sir  Eric 
was  knighted  in  1944  for  his 
services  in  directing  the  salvage 
of  British  aircraft  during  the 
war. 


Stock  Offered 
By  Minneapolis 
Daily  Herald 

Minneapolis 

Public  sale  of  120,000  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Minneapolis  Daily 
Herald  Inc.  to  residents  of 
Minnesota  started  Monday, 
Aug.  27. 

Price  per  share  is  $5.75  of 
which  $5  goes  to  the  company 
while  the  75  cents  represents 
brokerage  commission.  If  the 
entire  issue  is  sold,  proceeds 
directed  to  the  company  will  be 
$600,000. 

The  Herald  began  publication 
in  May.  Maurice  McCaffrey, 
Minneapolis  advertising  agency 
owner,  and  Francis  R.  Mc¬ 
Govern,  editor,  were  responsible 
for  formation  of  the  firm. 

How  Funds  To  Be  Used 

A  prospectus  stated  the  money 
realized  from  the  stock  sale  will 
be  utilized  to  obtain  equipment, 
convert  a  building,  subscribe  to 
a  news  service  and  provide  addi¬ 
tional  working  capital. 

The  Herald  has  published 
Monday  through  Friday.  It 
claims  90,000  circulation. 

A  balance  sheet  for  the  Her¬ 
ald  as  of  July  31,  showed  total 
assets  as  $477,874.82,  with  $402,- 
772.01  accounts  receivable. 

The  operating  statement  for 
three  months  ended  July  31 
showed  income  of  $1,457,176.21. 
Net  profit  from  operations 
before  taxes  totaled  $366,849.03. 
Non-operating  expenses  (largely 
taxes)  totaled  $209,270.43, 
leaving  a  net  profit  after  taxes 
of  $157,896.60. 


EDUCATORS  enjoy  a  chuckle  at 
opening  session  of  journalism 
meetings  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  In 
front  row,  left  to  right,  are:  Eu¬ 
gene  J.  Webb,  Northwestern;  the 
Rev.  Basilio  Manage,  Northwest¬ 
ern;  and  Robert  M.  Pockrass, 
Pennsylvania  State.  (Photos  by 
Rick  Friedman,  E&P.) 
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The  Teachers 


In  convention  at  Chapel  Hill 


John  McNelly,  left,  and  Don  Wells,  right,  both  of  Michigan  State  James  E.  Moyer,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Moyer. 

University. 


Mrs.  Anita  McMillan,  research  assistant,  Michigan  State  University,  and 
John  B,  Adams,  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Mrs.  Otelia  Connor,  columnist  for  the  weekly  News  of  Orange  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  Dr.  David  Manning  White,  Boston  University. 


Dean  John  L.  Hulteng,  left,  University  of  Oregon,  and  Dean  Charles 
Duncan,  right,  University  of  Colorado. 

editor  sc  publisher  for  September  1,  1962 


Sidney  Kraus,  left,  Indiana  University,  and  Edwin  B.  Parker,  right, 
ford  University. 
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Danger  of  ‘Gray’ 
Newspapers  Told 


Seattle 

Newspapers  face  the  dang:er 
of  a  gray  conformity,  Scott 
Newhall,  executive  editor  of  the 
San  Francinco  Chronicle,  told 
the  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
here  last  week. 

This  tendency  is  manifest  to 
a  point  where  the  present  great 
weakness  of  the  American  press 
is  that  “generally  speaking,  you 
cannot  tell  one  from  the  other 
if  you  change  the  type  and 
vignettes  of  page  one,”  he 
charged. 

This  grayness  could  easily  be¬ 
come  a  terrible  reality  as  news¬ 
papers  turn  more  and  more  to 
tape  operations  which  provide 
reports  in  type  which  are  filed 
by  writers  around  the  globe. 
For  that  reason  editors  must 
fight  to  retain  individuality,  Mr. 
Newhall  warned.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  the  national  publication 
of  gray  newspapers,  “a  horrible 
nightmare.” 

Able  editing  is  the  solution 
for  sur\'ival  of  many  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Newhall  said.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  the  Chronicle 
will  never  use  taped  wire  re¬ 
ports  in  type  except  for  such 
matters  as  box  scores  and  finan¬ 
cial  tables. 

Editors,  he  said,  must  be  men 
of  high  integrity  and  sophistica¬ 
tion;  they  must  hold  to  their 
opinions,  yet  they  must  also  be 
warm. 

There  is  a  danger  in  warm¬ 
ness,  he  observed.  For  newspa¬ 
pers  are  damned  for  humor  even 
as  they  are  for  sex,  he  noted. 

Future  Viewed 

“The  papers  of  the  next  gen¬ 
erations  will  be  those  that  are 
individual,  have  their  own  per¬ 
sonality,  express  themselves  and 
are  not  just  carbon  copies  of 
each  other,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Newhall  outlined  the 
Chronicle’s  steps  in  battling  con¬ 
formity  after  accepting  a  pro¬ 
gram  notation  that  he  would 
talk  on  “how  the  Chronicle  has 
surged  ahead  through  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  features.”  The  term 
judicious  was  I’are  and  appreci¬ 
ated,  he  told  Philip  Porter, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  presid¬ 
ing. 

But  he  also  noted  that  in  its 
11-year  growth  period  the 
Chronicle  had  doubled  its  news 
space  as  well  as  its  features.  It 
also  has  doubled  its  daily  circu¬ 
lation,  he  observed. 

The  fight  for  individuality  had 
expanded  into  the  news  side,  he 


observed.  In  a  new  step,  this  has 
been  achieved  by  the  selection  of 
free-lance  correspondents  in  dis¬ 
tant  countries.  Some  are  from 
cities  rarely  heard  from. 

New  Series’  Goals 

These  have  been  running  reg¬ 
ularly  in  a  series  telling  what 
the  people  of  these  distant  areas 
are  doing  and  thinking.  They 
are  not  just  reports  written  by 
the  man  who  must  file  his  quota 
from  a  foreign  office  center. 
They  have  proven  to  be  the 
most  highly  read  of  all  foreign 
stories  printed  in  the  Chronicle, 
he  declared. 

This  type  of  story,  Mr.  New¬ 
hall  said,  enables  the  editor  to 
perform  an  editing  task  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  his  judgment  and  his 
taste. 

When  stories  are  received  by 
tape,  the  editor  is  apt  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  mechanization,  he  said. 
Instead,  the  editor  should  be 
able  to  partake  in  a  real  return 
to  some  of  the  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  past.  At  least  his 
personal  selection  should  not  be 
lost  to  automation,  Mr.  Newhall 
said. 

Nor  can  editing  be  performed 
on  the  basis  of  gratifying  read¬ 
ers.  When  an  editor  thinks  he 
is  satisfying  all  the  readers,  all 
he  is  doing  is  not  displeasing 
anyone,  he  obser\'ed. 

Goal  Defined 

The  question  posed  in  an  era 
of  expanding  monopoly  situa¬ 
tions  is  whether  a  newspaper  is 
being  produced  for  the  readers 
or  for  other  newsmen,  he  also 
sugge.sted. 

Many  newspapers  are  being 
written  today  for  the  1928  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  1928  man  —  the 
reader  of  the  Warren  G.  Hard¬ 
ing  era  —  in  Mr.  Newhall’s 
opinion. 

Most  editors  are  almost  ar¬ 
chaic  in  their  views  of  today’s 
superstitions,  morals  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  also  contends. 

Today’s  editor  should  know 
how  to  make  a  better  newspaper. 

Chronicle  Policy 

Noting  carefully  that  he  was 
exaggerating  his  description, 
Mr.  Newhall  said  that  the 
Chronicle  tends  to  be  flip,  skepti¬ 
cal  and  perhaps  a  bit  frighten¬ 
ing  to  what  used  to  he  the 
Harding  type  of  American.  He 
added  that  “we  kid  the  readers.” 
He  also  underscored  his  intol¬ 
erance  of  smugness. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


PHQTOG’S  ALL  WET.  BUT  . . . 

Picture  of  President 
Bathing  Is  a  Beauty 


The  President's  beach  frolic — pictured  by  Bill  Beebe;  copyright  1962, 
Times-Mlrror  Co. 


Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

W’hen  President  Kennedy, 
surrounded  by  sopping  wet  ad¬ 
mirers,  took  a  dip  in  the  Pacific 
Aug.  19,  Bill  Beebe  of  the  Lo.s 
Angeles  Times  waded  right  in 
with  his  cameras  —  to  get  the 
how-infornial-can-you-get  shots 
that  were  copyrighted  by  the 
Times. 

“Beebe  is  a  hard  man  to  beat 
at  the  beach,”  said  Times  City 
Editor  H.  Durant  (Hank)  Os¬ 
borne.  “He  can  always  produce 
a  bathing  beauty  picture  with 
an  angle  when  you  need  a  hot- 
weather  picture  in  a  hurry.  And 
as  a  fisherman  he’s  on  first-name 
terms  with  all  the  fishermen  and 
harbor  officials.  But  this  was 
something  very  special!” 

The  President’s  own  reaction 
when  Beebe  showed  up  snap¬ 
ping  away  with  two  small  cam¬ 
eras  was,  “Oh,  no!” 

He  pointed  at  Beel)e  in  mock 
disbelief,  according  to  an  eye¬ 
witness  account. 

Said  Beebe,  who  once  won  ac¬ 
claim  for  a  strip  of  pictures 
showing  a  cat  taking  his  daily 
swim  at  a  local  tackle  shop’s 
tank : 

“The  President  was  in  the 
water,  and  I  was  stuck  on  the 
l)each  dressed  in  a  suit,  walking 
back  and  forth.  It  was  just  too 
frustrating  seeing  all  those  good 
action  pictures  of  the  President 
going  to  waste. 

“I  figured  the  only  way  to  get 


the  pictures  was  to  go  in  with 
him.  And  it  was  obvious  the 
crowd  would  close  in  around  him 
like  jelly,  if  I  waited  for  him  to 
come  out.” 

Beelie  handed  his  .shoes  to  Jim 
Bacon,  AP  writer,  and  walked 
to  within  an  arm’s  length  of  the 
President. 

“I  think  Mr.  Kennedy  was  as 
surprised  to  see  me  in  the  water 
as  I  was  to  find  myself  there,” 
Beebe  recalled. 

When  the  President  left  the 
water,  the  photographer  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  his  rusty  .  .  .  er, 
trusty,  cameras  still  clicking. 

“I  think  you  must  have 
enough  pictures  by  now,”  sighed 
the  President. 


Bill  Beebe 
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What  Features  Do  Editors  Use? 


Out-Sized  Ones,  Yarns  About  Has-Beens, 
Space,  Politics;  ISo  Travel,  Thank  You 


THE  CHECKUP — Joe  Wing,  left,  general  editor  of  AP  News-features, 
Is  mildly  amused  as  Bob  Price  runs  through  a  stack  of  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  shows  him  what  editors  really  use  from  the  service. 


Hy  Joe  Wing 

Editor,  Al*  Ncwsfeaturrs 

In  picking  features  for  the 
As.sociated  Press,  we  are  in  the 
same  predicament  as  you  are  in 
picking  them  for  your  news¬ 
paper — except  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  an  entirely  different 
class  of  people. 

The  people  you  deal  with 
include  the  man  on  the  .street, 
the  woman  in  the  suburban 
kitchen,  and  the  perfectly  normal 
representatives  of  whatever 
other  classes  make  up  the  back¬ 
bone  of  your  readership.  You 
shift  your  siphts  from  time  to 
time,  tryinf?  to  find  features  that 
appeal  to  the  largest  possible 
number. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
we  deal  with  are  the  peculiar, 
cantankerous,  unreasonable, 
helpful,  understanding,  and 
wonderful  breed  of  men  who 
somehow  got  to  be  the  editors, 
managing  editors,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tors  and  Sunday  editors  of  AP 
newspapers. 

We  have  to  keep  our  sights 
zeroed  in  on  them  all  the  time. 
It’s  no  good  for  us  to  produce 
the  great  American  feature  that 
every  wage  earner  and  house¬ 
wife  in  the  country  yearns  for, 
unless  we  can  keep  it  off  your 
“kill”  hook. 

Continuing  Chocks 

In  attempting  to  do  this,  we 
utilize  two  principal  bombsights, 
consisting  of  two  continuing 
checks  of  newspapers  all  over 
the  country. 

One  check  is  conducted  in  the 
general  news  department.  There, 
■  a  very  sound  news  and  feature 
man.  Bob  Price,  makes  like  a 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
,  week  after  week  while  scan- 

Ining  front  pages  of  member 
newspapers.  If  he  discovers  that 
usage  of  AP  copy  lags  on  a 
major  story,  somebody  is  going 
to  try  to  find  the  reason  why  and 
do  .something  about  it.  He  is 
concerned  primarily  with  big 
breaking  news  but  he  notes  also 
the  usage  of  daily  series  and 
features,  especially  when  they 
,  command  front-page  space,  and 
he  reports  his  findings  in  AP’s 
L  general  news  and  photo-service 
[  log. 

In  the  feature  service  we  have 
as  a  .second  help  to  second  sight 
!  —  or  to  second  guessing  —  our 
i  own  running  check  of  50  Sunday 
new  spapers.  Each  week  it  deter¬ 


(A  report  to  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors  at  Seattle.) 


mines  roughly  how  well  the 
APN  advances,  blueplates,  and 
such  are  doing.  You  see  the 
results  in  the  weekly  AP  News- 
features  report. 

This  check  is  no  academic 
exerci.se  conducted  to  .satisfy 
curiosity  or  provide  promotional 
material.  For  one  thing,  it’s  a 
lot  of  drudgery.  But,  on  the 
credit  side,  it  uncovers  features 
or  feature  ideas  that  we  try  to 
put  to  our  owm  use  and  your 
lienefit. 

Moreover,  the  check  tells  us 
w'hat  you  think  alwut  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  w'e  move  on  the  wires 
and  on  the  pages.  That  is,  what 
you  actually  think,  not  what  you 
think  you  think,  or  what  you 
would  like  to  have  us  think  you 
think. 

Kcspoel  for  KignoMS 

We  know,  for  instance,  that 
regardless  of  your  often  ex¬ 
pressed  and  soundly  based  con¬ 
viction  that  no  newspaper  has 
much  space,  the  feature  best 
used  in  a  budget  is  apt  to  be  an 
out-sized  one.  Apparently,  it 
takes  size  as  well  as  style  and 
content  to  command  respect. 
During  a  52-week  period  that 
I  have  just  checked,  only  eight 
budget  leading  stories  were 
shorter  than  the  runner-ups.  In 
only  three  weeks  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  story  less  than  1000  words 
long.  One  of  the  two  liest  used 
of  all  was  3300  words  long!  The 
average  length  of  the  leaders 
was  1700  words. 

We  know  also  that  you  want 


no  i)art  of  sports  stories  on  your 
feature  i)ages.  You  shunt  them 
instead  to  your  s])orts  editor  who 
is  far  too  concerned  with  box 
.scores  and  racing  results  to  see 
that  they  get  much  use. 

The  same  is  true  to  a  lesser 
degree  w'ith  entertainment 
stories.  The  good  ones  get  con¬ 
sistent  usage  but  only  on  enter¬ 
tainment  pages.  Not  one  of  them 
has  topped  the  budget  in  a 
whole  year,  even  though  they 
are  u.sually  wTitten  by  some  of 
our  best  writers.  And  unfortun¬ 
ately,  it  seems  to  us,  the  yarns 
about  well-known  has-beens  are 
better  bets  than  al)out  prom¬ 
ising  youngsters  on  their  wray 
up. 

We  gave  up  long  ago  on  travel 
.stories.  Unlike  the  New  York 
papers,  we  are  convinced,  most 
of  you  want  travel  stories  that 
concern  your  region  or  that  have 
.some  local  tie-in.  This  merely 
confirms  still  earlier  conclusions 
based  on  the  offering  of  travel 
supplements,  that  travel  is  not  a 
red  hot  subject  for  us. 

.Substantial  Yam 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good 
substantial  yarn  about  a  place 
in  the  news,  or  even  out  of  it, 
can  be  almost  sure  fire.  Such  a 
one  was  Carl  Buchallas’  report 
last  October  on  Albania  today, 
which  had  a  70  percent  pickup. 
Three  stories  in  this  category 
in  a  year  le<l  the  budget ;  a 
fourth  got  a  second  place. 

Trying  to  categorize  stories 
on  the  budgets  is  tricky  business 


because  it’s  often  a  question,  for 
instance,  whether  a  feature 
should  be  classed  as  a  person¬ 
ality  story,  or  a  defense  story, 
or  a  piece  of  political  reporting. 
But  here  for  what  they  are 
worth  are  some  more  observa¬ 
tions  based  on  budget  scores  for 
a  year.  ^ 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  you 
that  news  personalities  led  the 
parade  with  13  first  and  10 
runners-up  or  stories  that 
scored  50  percent  or  better. 
Saul  Pett’s  three  profiles  on  the 
former  Presidents,  Hoover,  Tru¬ 
man  and  Eisenhower  topped 
the  class  with  an  average  of  90 
percent. 

A  broad  category  that  might 
be  called  Life  in  America  had 
7  firsts  and  12  runners-up.  The 
king-size  roundup  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  this  country  on  a  typical 
Sunday  afternoon  set  the  pace 
here  with  a  92  percent  score. 

An  almost  sure-fire  category 
is  medicine,  not  necessarily  con¬ 
sisting  of  stories  on  clinical  mat¬ 
ters  but  those  on  social  develop¬ 
ments.  Six  stories  under  this 
general  heading  topped  their 
budgets.  Among  them  was  that 
fine  piece  by  Sid  Moody  and 
James  Calagero  on  the  boy  who 
had  his  arm  sewed  back  on, 
which  scored  92  per  cent,  and 
the  medicare  scoreboard  by 
Frank  Carey,  which  hit  78  per 
cent. 

Another  consistent  winning 
class  is  religion,  in  which  Hugh 
Mulligan’s  Christmastime  fable 
on  “No  Room  at  the  Inn”  got 
almo.st  universal  acceptance. 

Anniversary  Stories 

Anniversary  stories  nearly 
always  win — provided  they  are 
really  worth  w'hile.  Jules  Loh’s 
piece  on  Lindbergh  35  years 
afterwards  paid  off  at  82  per¬ 
cent.  Dick  Newcomb’s  Titanic 
story  got  up  to  70  percent. 

There  are  a  number  of  other 
classifications  that  a  puzzled 
feature-desk  editor  can  count 
on. 

A  heart-clutching  story  of 
personal  tragedy,  such  as  Jules 
Loh’s  account  of  the  aftermath 
of  a  fatal  auto  accident  in  a 
little  Minnesota  town,  seems 
always  good  for  a  ride.  That  one 
was  printed  by  74  percent  of  the 
papers  checked. 

Government  and  defense  af¬ 
fairs,  if  important  and  timely 
and  related  to  the  reader,  do 
well.  Al  Blakeslee’s  daily  series 
on  his  interview  with  Teller 
achieved  a  phenomenal  76  per¬ 
cent.  A  foreign-aid  piece  by  Art 

{Continued  on  piKje  48) 
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Editorial  Writers 
In  Union?  Yes,  No 


Some  members  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
were  asked  if  they  thought  edi¬ 
torial  writers  of  newspapers 
should  belong  to  the  Guild  or 
any  other  labor  organization. 

The  editors  of  the  Masthead, 
NCEW  organ,  found  there  were 
two  sides  to  the  question. 

On  the  one  hand,  16  editors 
said  they  opposed  union  member¬ 
ship  for  editorial  writers,  chiefly 
because  of  the  confidential  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  publisher.  On 
the  other  hand,  seven  approve<l 
it.  Two  straddled  the  issue. 

Reporting  the  survey,  the 
l\Iasthead’s  editor,  James  A. 
Clendinen  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  obser\'ed  that  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  tended  to  approve 
Guild  membership;  editorial 
writers  who  had  been  through  a 
.strike  tended  to  oppose  it — 
“proving,  perhaps,  that  the  affil¬ 
iation  theory  looks  better  from 
the  classroom  than  from  the 
picket  line.” 

One  editor  said  simply  “No!” 

Prof.  Wesley  H.  Maurer,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  i^Tote  a 
lengthy  treatise,  concluding  that 
the  editorial  writer,  “presum¬ 
ably  sophisticated  in  the  ways 
of  the  world  and  of  unions,” 
should  be  free  to  choose  “because 
it’s  his  business.” 


avoid  it.”  The  editorial  writer 
and  the  publisher,  he  thought, 
should  insist  on  exemption 
l>ecause  of  their  confidential 
relationship. 

Another  who  thought  there 
was  a  risk  of  pressure  because 
of  the  Guild’s  tendency  to  try  to 
influence  the  political  point  of 
view  of  its  members  was  Rex 
Kamey,  RocA‘/ord  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star. 


Sees  No  Need 


For  and  Against 


The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
writers  disagreed.  John  R. 
Markham  .said  he’s  been  a  guild 
member  since  its  organization  in 
1934  and  also  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  he  doesn’t  believe  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  either  has  influenced 
his  editorial  writing  over  the 
past  25  years.  But  Richard 
McLaughlin  said  an  editorial 
writer  has  no  more  business 
Iwlonging  to  the  Guild  than  he 
does  to  a  church,  a  YMCA,  a 
school  board,  a  Home  for  the 
Heavily  Mortgaged,  or  a  key 
club. 

The  Chicago  Guild  contract 
with  the  Sun-Times  exempts  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  said  Robert  E. 
Kennedy  of  that  newspaper.  The 
Guild  recognizes,  he  said,  that 
any  person  who  makes  news¬ 
paper  policy  should  not  be  a 
member  of  a  union. 

Sam  Laird,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  with  memories  of 
the  guild  strike  that  closed  the 
Philadelphia  Record  in  1947, 
declared  that  membership  in  a 
union  tends  to  prejudice  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer’s  position  and  to 
give  him  a  pro-labor  bias, 
“valiantly  as  he  may  strive  to 


Joe  Myers,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Joumal-Herald,  saw  no  need  for 
a  writer  to  join  a  union,  and 
E.  L.  Holland  Jr.,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  said  he  doesn’t 
desire  to  belong  to  any  organi¬ 
zation  which  w'as  involved  in 
any  matter  which  could  be  con¬ 
troversial  “if  such  affiliation  to 
any  degree  whatsoever  resulted 
in  either  the  actuality  of  or  the 
appearance  of  a  restriction  on 
one’s  work.” 

A  desire  for  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  level  of  independence  has 
allowed  him  to  avoid  affiliation, 
said  Donald  P.  Keith,  Easton 
tPa.)  Express. 

“If  they  want  to,”  was  the 
reply  of  Robert  Lasch,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  who 
added:  “If  an  editorial  writer 
cannot  be  trusted  to  be  honest, 
he  ought  not  to  be  an  editorial 
writer.” 

“I  would  hate  to  have  one  of 
my  editorial  writers  belong  to 
the  Guild,”  said  William  R. 
Mathews,  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
Star. 

Sylvan  Meyer,  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  Daily  Times,  said:  “I  do 
not  see  how  a  man  who  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  professional  can 
affiliate  with  any  organization, 
cause  or  movement,  his  church 
excepted,  that  demands  a  higher 
loyalty  than  the  public.” 


views  ...  I  cannot  accept  that 
view  because  I  don’t  think  any 
man  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  another  express  views  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  best  judgment.” 

Curtis  U.  MacDougall,  North¬ 
western  University,  said  edito¬ 
rial  writers  are  “hired  help”  like 
everyone  else  and  they  should 
belong  to  the  Guild  but  they 
should  be  leaders  and  not  become 
a  splinter  group. 

As  a  practical  matter  of 
economics,  in  the  view  of  James 
H.  Howard,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  an  editorial  writer 
might  be  forced  to  join  a  union. 

Voicing  opposition  were: 
Theodore  Long,  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une;  Alan  Jessup,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province;  and  Robert 
M.  Hitt  Jr.,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post. 


No  Antiseptic  Writers 


From  the  standpoint  of  ethics, 
replied  Ladd  Hamilton,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune, 
it  isn’t  any  worse  for  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  to  belong  to  the 
Guild  than  for  his  publisher  to 
join  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“The  antiseptic  editorial 
writer  does  not  exist,  and  let  us 
hope  he  never  does,”  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  wrote.  “We  all  have  our 
passions  and  our  prejudices.” 


Frank  L.  Taylor, 
Former  Hearst 
Publisher;  61 


Cot  Out  of  Guild 


Herbert  Lundy,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  said  he  was  an  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  local  Guild  but  he 
doesn’t  want  to  be  a  member 
while  A\Titing  editorials.  He  left 
the  union,  he  said,  before  it 
joined  in  a  newspaper  strike. 

Leslie  Moore,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  Gazette,  feels 
that  editorial  writers  have  no 
business  belonging  to  any  labor 
organization  or  any  unionized 
instrument  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

“The  question  becomes  import¬ 
ant,”  wrote  David  Host,  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  “only  if  you 
hold  that  the  editorial  writer’s 
job  is  to  express  the  publisher’s 


Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Frank  L.  Taylor,  61,  who 
came  here  in  1959  when  he 
retired  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  died  in  his  sleep 
Aug.  28,  apparently  of  a  heart 
ailment. 

Before  going  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1955  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  for  10  years  and  a 
director  of  the  Hear.st  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  newspaper  career 
began  in  1920  as  a  reporter  at 
Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan. 
He  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1922  he  became  an  ad  salesman 
for  the  Seattle  Star.  He  held  a 
variety  of  newspaper  jobs  on  the 
West  Coast — editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star,  publisher  of 
the  Spokane  Press  and  Portland 
News-Telegram,  manager  of  the 
Northwest  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  and  national  advertising 
director  of  the  Scripps  League 
of  Newspapers. 

For  a  time,  after  the  Korean 
fighting,  Mr.  Taylor  reported 
the  Panmunjom  armistice  con¬ 
ferences  for  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow; 

EDITOR 


COPY  GIRL  Ann  Verner  gets  a 
word  of  advice  on  writing  from 
Ben  Gilbert,  assistant  city  editor, 
in  the  Washington  Post  newsroom. 


REIGNING  BEAUTY  Ann  Verner, 
crowned  Miss  Washington,  pre¬ 
pares  for  her  role  in  the  Miss 
America  Pageant  at  Atlantic  City 
next  month.  She's  a  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  student. 


two  sons,  Robert,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Frank  Jr.,  of  New 
York;  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
P.  W.  Fauntleroy,  of  North¬ 
brook,  Ill. 


Prof,  on  Edit.  Page 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robert  L.  Wendt,  associate 
professor  of  sociology  at  Salem 
College  here,  worked  with  the 
editorial  page  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sen 
tinel  this  summer  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  Rom  Weatherman,  who 
resigned  in  June  to  become  direc¬ 
tor  of  alumni  activity  at  Wake 
Forest  College. 


Years  of  Service 

Astoria,  Ore. 
Nineteen  of  the  39  regular 
employes  of  the  Daily  Astorian 
have  accumulated  566  years  of 
service  to  the  company.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Morgan  Goe  reports.  Dean 
of  the  staff  is  the  circulation 
manager,  John  Verschueren, 
who  began  42  years  ago  as  a 
carrier  with  the  Evening 
Bridget. 
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Fast  Action  Results 
From  Crime  Crusade 


A  12-day  crusade  by  the  New 
York  Journal- American  against 
shocking  conditions  of  crime  and 
terror  which  stalk  New  York’s 
low-cost  housing  projects, 
resulted  in  unusually  fast  action 
by  city  officials. 

The  Hearst  newspaper  front- 
I)aged  stories  of  beatings,  rob¬ 
beries,  muggings,  sex  attacks 
and  purse  snatchings  in  105  city 
housing  projects.  Sidebar  stories 
described  how  other  cities  have 
dealt  with  such  crime  waves — 
l)articularly  through  the  use  of 
trained  watchdogs — and  back¬ 
grounders  on  life  in  the  housing 
projects. 

Severe  Crime 

“There  was  a  particularly 
■severe  crime  in  the  General 
Grant  Housing  Development  on 
Broadway,”  related  Guy  Rich¬ 
ards,  acting  city  editor  of  the 
Journal.  “A  woman  was  beaten 
up  in  an  elevator  so  brutally  that 
her  own  family  couldn’t  recog¬ 
nize  her. 

“This  impelled  the  son  of  one 
of  the  tenants  to  get  some  other 
victims  of  assaults  to  tell  their 
.stories  on  a  tape  recorder.  Then 
he  called  the  Journal-American 
and  spoke  to  George  Bannon. 
George  consulted  with  the  lob¬ 
ster  shift  city  editor,  Douglas 
Hearle,  who  urged  the  man  to 
bring  tbe  tape  down  to  our  office. 

“A  few  nights  later  this  fellow 
showed  up  with  the  tape.  Night 
Editor  Ed  Stein  listened  to  it 
and  suggested  that  a  reporter 
l)e  assigned  to  corroborate  the 
taj)e  and  talk  to  other  people 
in  the  project.” 

First  Article 

The  first  article  describing  the 
"jungle  of  fear”  was  written  by 
Donald  R.  Flynn  and  Florence 
Wessels.  It  featured  interviews 
with  outraged,  frightened  ten¬ 
ants.  The  reaction  to  the  article 
came  almost  immediately  and 
led  Managing  Editor  Paul 
Schoenstein  to  keep  the  story 
running. 

“.4fter  the  first  article 
ai)i)cared,”  he  said,  “the  response 
from  the  housing  project  areas 
was  amazing.  After  I  saw  that 
switchboard  over  there  lit  up 
like  a  Christmas  tree  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  I  knew  we  had 
to  keep  the  story  going  and  that 
tliere  was  no  turning  back. 

"We  realized  we  had  to  work 
fast  to  get  results  and  at  times 
W(‘  had  as  many  as  10  or  12 
pef)ple  working  on  the  story. 

"There  are  two  things  which 
1  think  were  unusual  about  this 


situation.  First,  we  got  so  much 
definite  action  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time  and  secondly,  we 
had  a  lot  of  cooperation  from 
the  city.” 

Superiors  Contradicted 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
campaign  two  Housing  Author¬ 
ity  policemen  gave  anonymous 
interviews  to  the  Journal.  They 
contradicted  statements  of  their 
superiors  who  had  been  quoted 
as  saying  the  HA  was  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  curb 
crime  in  the  developments. 
Actually,  the  two  HA  police 
lieutenants  said,  the  Authority 
was  trying  to  cover  up  crime  in 
the  area. 

On  the  fifth  day  Mayor  Robert 
Wagner  ordered  tbe  Authority 
to  provide  him  with  a  full  report 
on  conditions  in  the  projects. 
Three  days  later  the  Mayor 
announced  he  was  going  to 
recruit  100  HA  policemen,  at  a 
cost  to  the  city  of  $550,000.  On 
the  ninth  day  of  the  crusade,  48 
plainclothesmen  were  thrown 
into  project  areas  and  a  series 
of  arrests  for  varied  offenses 
began. 

Over-haul  Achieved 

After  hammering  away  for 
12  days,  the  Journal  could 
report:  “HA  Acts  For  All-Out 
War  On  Terror  In  Projects.” 
The  city  housing  authority  had 
ordered  a  major  over-haul  of 
police  and  protection  operations 
in  its  crime-ridden  projects. 

“I  think  this  campaign  was 
unique  on  three  counts,”  Guy 
Richards  commented.  “First, 
there  was  the  speed  with  which 
the  crusade  hit  pay  dirt  and  got 
concrete  results. 

“Second,  there  was  the  instant 
and  massive  response  of  the  vic¬ 
tims.  They  flooded  this  office 
with  phone  calls  and  mail. 

Accent  on  Speed 

“Third,  there  was  the  speed 
with  which  the  managing  editor 
decided  to  invest  a  lot  of  time, 
money  and  people  in  this  thing 
and  go  all  out  on  the  story. 
Usually,  before  you  do  a  story 
like  this,  you  first  assign  it  to 
someone.  Then  it  has  to  be 
written;  lawyers  go  over  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  a  lot  of  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  before  it  ever  sees  print. 
This  was  a  fast  decision  that  had 
to  be  made  for  a  major  project. 

“You  have  to  invest  a  lot  of 
newsprint  in  a  thing  like  this  to 
show  people  that  a  newspaper 
really  cares.” 


Copley  Reporter 
Credited  With  Scoop 

Washington 

Charles  Keely,  Copley  News 
Service  correspondent,  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  scoring  a  beat  on  the 
report  of  Russian  troop  landings 
in  Cuba.  His  story  of  Aug.  15 
claimed  between  16,000  and  20,- 
000  combat-ready  Soviet  soldiers 
were  massing'  on  the  island. 

His  story,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  at  his  news  conference 
on  Aug.  22.  At  that  time  the 
President  said  he  was  aware  of 
new  supplies  arriving  in  large 
quantities  and  an  increased 
number  of  technicians. 

The  State  Department  subse¬ 
quently  expressed  concern  over 
the  build-up  but  neither  the 
President  nor  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  admitted  the  arrival 
of  Russian  troops. 

Mr.  Keely,  28,  a  Copley 
reporter  since  1954,  spent  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  Cuba  in  tbe  fall  of 
1960  and  was  in  Miami  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  (April, 
1961).  He  has  maintained  con¬ 
tacts  with  Cuban  exile.s. 

• 

Story  Tunis  Up 
‘Mystery  Witness’ 

Los  Angeles 

A  “mystery  witness,”  sought 
to  save  the  life  of  a  man  con¬ 
victed  of  murder,  was  found  as 
a  result  of  stories  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

Whether  her  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  will  affect  the  fate  of 
Paul  K.  Imbler,  44,  sentenced 
to  die  Sept.  12,  will  not  be 
known  definitely  until  a  clem¬ 
ency  hearing  before  Gov.  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Brown. 

Doubts  on  Imbler’s  guilt  in  a 
market-holdup  killing  were  made 
public  in  a  Herald-Examiner 
story  Aug.  10  by  reporter  Dan 
Swinton.  The  storj*  pointed  out 
the  tenuous  evidence  on  which 
the  conviction  was  made  and  re¬ 
ported  the  existence  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  “Ann,”  who  supposedly 
could  provide  him  an  alibi. 

The  Herald-Examiner  story 
resulted  in  an  anonymous  tip. 
The  paper  headlined  discovery 
of  “Ann”  in  a  West  Seventh 
St.  bar  on  Aug.  23  and  ran  her 
photograph. 

Paid  Writer’s  Way 

Alfred  Friendly,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post,  advised  E&P  this  week 
that  the  newspaper  paid  the 
transportation  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  Nate  Haseltine  to  the 
Science  Writers’  Seminar  at 
Seattle.  Mr.  Haseltine’s  name 
was  on  a  list  of  guests  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 
(E&P,  Aug.  18). 


Time  Limit 
Stops  Suit 
On  Privacy 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  reversed  its  decision 
that  two  detective  magazines  are 
guilty  of  invasion  of  privacy 
when  they  carried  stories  about 
a  1957  murder  case. 

The  court  said  the  statute  of 
limitations  applied  in  the  suit 
brought  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Wag¬ 
ner  against  the  publishers  of 
Startling  Detective  and  True 
Detective. 

The  court  upheld  the  earlier 
ruling  of  Federal  Judge  Joseph 
Sam  Perry  in  dismissing  the 
suit.  It  said  that  a  rehearing 
established  the  arguments  on 
the  statute  of  limitations,  which 
the  court  said  had  been  brought 
up  belatedly  in  the  earlier  hear¬ 
ing. 

In  its  earlier  action,  the 
appeals  court  ordered  a  new 
trial.  The  attorneys  for  the  mag¬ 
azines  appealed. 

Mrs.  Wagner  had  asked  $300,- 
000  damages  on  grounds  that 
the  magazines  invaded  her  priv¬ 
acy  in  printing  articles  in  1958 
about  the  1957  slaying  of  her 
14-year-old  daughter,  Mary  Lou. 

In  its  earlier  decision,  the 
appeals  court  said  “when  the 
news  media  have  served  their 
proper  function  in  reporting  cur¬ 
rent  events,  private  individuals 
involved  therein  sink  back  into 
the  solitude  which  is  the  right 
of  every  person.” 

Attorneys  for  the  magazine 
publishers  argued  in  asking  for 
the  rehearing  that  “if  such  a 
report  published  in  such  a  con¬ 
text  is  condemned  as  coming  too 
late  and  disturbing  Mrs.  Wag¬ 
ner’s  solitude,  then  manifestly 
only  ‘hard’  or  ‘spot’  news  cover¬ 
age  (i.e.,  the  day-of-the-event 
news  report)  is  not  assailable  as 
an  encroachment  upon  privacy.” 

The  appeals  court’s  decision 
did  not  reverse  its  earlier  stand 
on  invasion  of  privacy,  even 
though  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  had  entered  the  case  as  a 
“friend  of  the  court”  in  chal¬ 
lenging  the  earlier  decision. 

• 

Editor  Named 

Mineral  Wells,  Tex. 

Leonard  A.  Dorsey,  35,  who 
joined  the  paper  in  July  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  after  working  on 
several  Texas  newspapers,  was 
this  week  named  editor  of  the 
Mineral  Wells  Daily  Index.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Mrs.  Ruth  W. 
Ducker. 
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Ad  Bureau  Absorbs 
ROP  Color  Service 


Operations  of  Newspaper  Col¬ 
or  Advertising  Inc.,  an  organi¬ 
zation  promoting  the  use  of 
newspaper  color,  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  W.  Moffett, 
advertising  director  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Trib¬ 
une  and  chairman  of  NCA. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
Bureau  president,  said  that  a 
department  is  being  formed  to 
concentrate  on  the  sale  of  news¬ 
paper  color. 

NCA  will  be  dissolved  and  its 
president,  Harold  H,  Jaeger, 
will  become  president  of  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry’s 
Traffic  Audit  Bureau  Inc. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  new 
department  will  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  newspaper  color 
campaigns  to  the  leading  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  department  will  also 
continue  the  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  programs  which  have 
been  conducted  the  last  three 
years  by  NCA. 

The  newspaper  executives 
who  have  directed  operations  of 
NCA  will  constitute  an  advisory 
council  to  the  Bureau  on  the 
subject  of  newspaper  color,  Mr. 
Moffett  said. 

NCA  was  formed  in  June, 
1959,  as  a  sales  organization  for 
ROP  newspaper  color.  It  was 
set  up  under  ownership  of  news¬ 
paper  representatives  and  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers.  Member¬ 
ship  grew  to  22  newspapers  who 
spent  a  total  of  $600,000  pro¬ 
moting  ROP  color  via  presenta¬ 
tions  to  advertisers  and  their 
agencies. 

New  Color  Study 

Latest  example  of  NCA’s  ef¬ 
forts  was  reported  by  Mr.  Jae¬ 
ger  with  results  of  an  A.  C. 
Nielsen  Company  pilot  study 
conceived  by  NCA  to  determine 
newspaper  audience  coverage 
patterns  on  the  same  basis  that 
these  patterns  are  reported  by 
Nielsen  for  television — overall 
reach  of  the  medium,  and  aver¬ 
age  frequency  of  exposure 
among  the  audience. 

The  results  showed  that  a 
single  1000-line  color  ad  in 
eight  newspapers  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  reach  80.6 
percent  of  all  homes  with  an 
average  frequency  of  1.5  mes¬ 
sages  per  home,  at  an  overall 
cost  per  thousand  messages  of 
$2.99. 

The  pilot  study  employed  a 
technique  approved  by  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  and  was  conducted  in  Bos¬ 


ton,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Jaeger  said  the  study  con¬ 
firms  newspapers’  ability  not 
only  to  saturate  a  market,  but 
to  add  to  a  typical  TV  pattern 
(as  used  by  most  consumer 
products)  a  substantial  audi¬ 
ence  of  exclusive  new’spaper 
readers,  as  well  as  adding  read¬ 
ers  in  the  homes  reached  only 
lightly  by  the  TV  schedule. 

• 

Quincy  Paper  Adds 
Amusement  Page 

Quincy,  Mass. 

The  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  is 
establishing  its  first  complete 
amusement  page  of  drama,  films, 
concerts,  music  covering  the 
Boston  area. 

Borah  Burman,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  and  second- 
string  reviewer  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News-Post,  has  been 
named  amusement  editor  and 
drama  critic  of  the  Quincy  news¬ 
paper.  He  will  edit  a  page  called 
“Limelight,”  and  will  review 
theatres,  concerts,  opera  and 
films  in  the  area.  Also  joining 
the  Patriot  Ledger  staff  for  the 
new  page  will  be  William  Kirtz. 

Mr.  Burman,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism, 
has  w’orked  in  New  York  on 
Variety  as  off-Broadway  re¬ 
viewer,  and  went  from  there  to 
the  Baltimore  newspaper.  Mr. 
Kirtz,  also  a  graduate  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  has  been  press  representa¬ 
tive  with  the  Grist  Mill  Play¬ 
house,  Andover,  New  York. 

The  drama  page  made  its  de¬ 
but  Aug.  28  following  the  open¬ 
ing  in  Boston  of  Irving  Berlin’s 
new  musical,  “Mr.  President.” 
• 

Sevareid  Divorce 

Washington 

In  a  divorce  settlement,  won 
on  the  ground  of  desertion,  Eric 
Sevareid,  syndicated  columnist 
and  CBS  commentator,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  his  former  wife, 
Lois  Finger  Sevareid,  $1,300  a 
month  unless  she  remarries  or 
his  salary  falls  under  $35,000 
a  year. 

• 

Connell  Out 

Chicago 

Wilfrid  Connell  of  Boston 
was  defeated  for  re-election  as 
President  of  the  International 
Photoengravers  Union  here  in 
the  annual  convention  last 
week.  William  F.  Hall  of  Chi¬ 
cago  won  by  a  margin  of  18 
votes. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

JULY  and  FmST  SEVEN  MONTHS  1962  vs.  1961 
(Basic  14  City  Total — 6  &  7-day  Basis) 

FIRST 


GENERAL 

JULY 
1962  vs  1961 

.  % 

Gain  or  Loss 

%of 

Total 

SEVEN  MONTHS 
1962  vs  1961 

,  %  %of 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages . 

4-  19.1 

9.0 

-  0.4 

7.9 

Foods  . . . 

-  31.0 

10.3 

-  11.4 

13.2 

Baby  Foods  . 

+  18.0 

0.4 

-F  9.0 

0.4 

Baking  Products  . 

-  25.2 

0.8 

—  25.8 

1.4 

Beverages  . 

-  30.0 

2.1 

-  12.6 

2.0 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  .  . . 

-  28.5 

0.5 

-  30.6 

0.4 

Condiments  . 

-  29.7 

0.7 

-  2.5 

1.0 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  19.9 

1.4 

—  35.2 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods  . 

-  35.9 

0.8 

-  12.8 

0.9 

Meats  &  Fish . 

-  22.9 

1.0 

-  0.0 

1.3 

Industrial  . 

-  29.0 

1.4 

-  18.6 

2.0 

Insurance  . 

-  6.1 

1.0 

-F  1.4 

1.7 

Medical  . 

+  23.9 

2.5 

-F  21.6 

2.8 

Public  Utilities  . 

-1-  18.1 

3.2 

-F  1.8 

2.7 

Publishing  &  Media . 

+  0.5 

7.2 

-  7.6 

7.9 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs . 

-  12.3 

0.6 

-F  12.2 

0.9 

Sporting  Goods, 

Cam.  &  Photo  SuppI . 

-1-  32.9 

1.0 

+  10.3 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

-1-  2.2 

4.5 

-  28.3 

2.5 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  27.4 

2.0 

—  31.7 

2.1 

Dentrifices  . 

-  6.5 

0.2 

-F  41.1 

0.2 

Men's  Toiletries . 

-  64.1 

0.1 

-  51.7 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

-  16.1 

1.2 

-  31.4 

0.8 

Toilet  Soaps . 

-1-262.2 

0.2 

-  19.8 

0.2 

Transportation  . 

-t-  4.8 

12.5 

-  0.9 

12.6 

Airways . 

-f-  2.0 

8.2 

-  2.6 

8.6 

Bus  Lines  . 

-1-  29.2 

0.8 

-  3.7 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

-  12.0 

0.8 

-  6.9 

0.9 

Steamships  . 

+  19.0 

1.3 

+  7.0 

1.2 

Tours  . 

+  5.3 

l.l 

-F  8.5 

1.0 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

-(-  69.4 

0.6 

-F  9.2 

1.3 

TOTAL  GENERAL . 

-  9.7 

70.3 

-  6.8 

74.4 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils . 

+  32.8 

4.7 

-  28.0 

3.1 

Passenger  Cars — New . 

+  37.7 

13.0 

-F  23.4 

14.0 

Tires  &  Tubes . 

26.8 

3.3 

-  1.7 

2.0 

Trucks  &  Tractors . 

-1-130.7 

0.7 

-F  117.0 

0.5 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

15.9 

29.7 

-F  3.7 

25.6 

AUTOMOTIVE . 

Linage  figures  for  July — page 

-  1.0 

59. 

100.0 

-  3.4 

100.0 

Color  Ads  Spark 
Cigarel’s  Expansion 

American  Tobacco  Company 
this  week  continued  to  expand 
distribution  of  its  Montclair 
cigarets  to  14  cities,  500  counties 


and  the  states  of  Arizona  and 
Colorado. 

Heavy  media  advertising  (via 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.)  will  begin  Sept.  10 
and  will  include  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  one  color  and  bla<  k. 
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GOLDEN  DOZEN  IX-1962 


To  Brains  Add  Body 
For  Agency  Growth 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

To  brains,  which  must  always 
come  first,  add  the  arms  and 
legs  of  your  organization,  and 
you  have  the  recipe  for  adver¬ 
tising  agency  growth,  according 
to  Bruce  Dodge,  executive  vice- 
president  and  New  York  man¬ 
ager  of  North  Advertising  Inc. 

“It’s  expensive,  when  you  buy 
the  brains  before  you  get  the 
clients,”  he  admitted,  “but  we 
were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  do 
it  that  way.  We  were  staffed 
for  the  growth  that  is  now  com¬ 
ing  our  way.” 

By  “we”,  Mr.  Dodge,  43, 
meant  himself  and  Don  Nathan- 
son,  46,  president  of  the  agency, 
and  former  advertising  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Toni  Company.  To¬ 
gether  for  the  past  10  years, 
they  have  seen  their  agency 
grow  from  annual  billings  of 
$8,000,000  to  $19,000,000,  chiefly 
during  the  past  five  years.  The 
increase  for  1962  over  1961 
alone  is  $4,000,000,  and  not  all 
new  accounts  have  yet  been 
made  public,  Mr.  Dodge  said. 

In  1947  Gillette  bought  Toni. 
Mr.  Nathanson  remained  as  ad 
director  until  1952.  Then  he 
went  into  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  and  got  the  Toni  account. 
He  came  to  New  York  from 
Chicago  to  find  someone  to  han¬ 
dle  Toni  affairs  here,  particu¬ 
larly  as  they  concerned  tv  adver¬ 
tising.  He  w’as  introduced  to 
Mr.  Dodge  who,  for  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  radio  and  tv,  had 
just  produced  the  famous  Victor 
Horge  show. 

Named  for  School 

As  advertising  consultants, 
using  the  facilities  of  another 
agency,  Mr.  Nathanson  and  Mr. 
Dodge  handled  the  Toni  busi¬ 
ness  for  three  years.  Then  in 
1955  North  Advertising  w’as  in- 
corijorated.  North  is  the  name 
of  the  high  school  Mr.  Nathan¬ 
son  attended  when  he  was  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
It  was  chosen  to  avoid  a  future 
when  there  might  be  no  Nathan¬ 
son  or  Dodge  in  the  firm. 

“The  top  of  the  team  —  the 
'»rains — were  carefully  selected, 
bought  at  high  prices,”  Mr. 
Dodge  said.  “There  is  Lester 
Delano,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  marketing,  who  is  constantly 
worrying  about  clients’  dollars, 
Mort  Heineman,  vicepresident 
and  creative  director,  w’ho  has 


a  solid  newspaper  advertising 
background,  and  Alice  West¬ 
brook,  a  tv  writer  and  producer, 
vicepresident  and  creative  direc- 


Bruce  Dodge 

tor  for  broadcast  advertising, 
head  this  important  part  of  our 
agency  business. 

“For  production  manager,  we 
aimed  high  and  got  Jules 
Blatteis,  who  is  president  of  the 


Advertising  Agency  Production 
Club  of  New  York.  We  have  two 
top  men  as  senior  art  directors 
—  A1  Herman  and  William 
Didul.  Miss  Fran  Show,  former¬ 
ly  with  Ogilvy  Benson  and 
Mather  is  our  copy  supervisor. 
Our  vicepresident  George 
Greenw’old  came  from  Toni  and 
before  that  was  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  field.  Most  recently  join¬ 
ing  our  top  team  is  Reggie 
Schuebel  as  media  director,  who, 
when  she  was  with  another 
agency  handled  the  successful 
advertising  campaign  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  in  1960. 

16  Stockholders 

“While  all  of  our  employes 
who  have  been  with  us  over  a 
year  share  in  our  profits,  there 
are  today  16  stockholders  in 
North  Advertising.  All  are  real 
professionals.  As  we  got  new 
business  we  filled  in  underneath 
them.  Incidentally,  w'ith  all  the 
experience  and  know-how*  that 
they  have,  our  10  top  execu¬ 
tives  average  under  40  years  of 
age.” 

When  selling  a  prospective 
client  this  top  team  of  North  is 
trotted  out  on  the  field,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Dodge.  Each  gives 
his  or  her  own  background,  and 
makes  some  pertinent  sugges- 


Peugeot  Ad  Stirs  Debate 


A  recent  series  of  advei’tise- 
ments  for  Peugeot  automobiles 
in  Time  magazine  has  caused 
a  running  battle  between  the 
publication’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  grammarians  whose 
linguistic  sensibilities  have  been 
offended.  The  same  ad  was 
mailed  in  mat  form  to  420 
Peugeot  dealers  for  use  in  local 
papers. 

The  ad  (via  Papert,  Koenig, 
Lois,  Inc.)  w’hich  has  appeared 
about  six  times  so  far,  shows 
a  Peugeot  403  sedan  with  the 
following  caption:  “If  you’re 
one  of  the  2,000,000  people  who 
is  going  to  buy  a  compact  car 
this  year,  why  not  buy  the  one 
compact  that’s  rated  one  of  the 
7  best  made  cars  in  the  world?” 

Readers,  including  English 
teachers,  wrote  letters  protest¬ 
ing  that  the  “w’ho”  refers  to 
“people”  and  should  take  the 
plural  form  of  the  verb.  At  the 
outset.  Time’s  advertising  edi¬ 
tor,  Marie  Grinnell,  maintained 
that  there  were  “two  schools  of 
thought.”  In  general,  the  pub¬ 
lication  told  its  irate  grammar- 


If  you’re  one  of  the 
2,000,000  people  who  is  going 
to  buy  a  compact  car  this  year, 
why  not  buy  the  one  compact 
that’s  rated  one  of  the 
7  best  made  cars 
in  the  world?’ 


_ reUGEOTMS _ 

ians  that  the  “who”  refers  to 
“one”  and  therefore  takes  the 
singular  form. 

Other  letter-writers  wanted 
to  know  how  2,000,000  people 
could  possibly  fit  in  one  car. 
Eventually,  Time  staffers  con¬ 
sulted  other  grammarians, 
backed  down  and  agreed  that  a 
plural  verb  was  needed,  not 
“is!” 

Still  unheard  from  —  the  un¬ 
named  copywriter  at  Papert, 
Koenig,  Lois  w'ho  created  the 
headline  in  the  first  place. 
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tions  about  the  possible  client’s 
business. 

It  was  a  two-day  selling  job, 
once  at  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Wayne,  N.  J.,  and 
then  at  tiie  North  New  York 
office,  which  finally  closed  that 
contract  recently  signed  for  the 
$1,000,000  account  of  the  Chem- 
way  Corp.  Nineteen  agencies 
competed  for  the  business,  in¬ 
cluding  the  five  that  already 
w'ere  handling  parts  of  Dr. 
West’s  Tooth  Brushes  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Toothbrush,  Lady  Esther 
Cosmetics,  Zonite,  Larvex  and 
Sentor,  Pretty  Feet  and  Zoni- 
tors,  and  Dr.  West’s  Insta-Clean 
Denture  Cleanser. 

Other  New  Accounts 

Fairbanks-Morse  of  Chicago 
is  another  new  account  for 
North,  as  is  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Democratic  Committee, 
which  this  fall  is  seeking  the 
election  of  Richardson  Dillworth 
as  governor  and  Senator  Joseph 
Clark. 

The  $19,000,000  in  billings 
break  about  fifty/fifty  between 
broadcast  and  print,  according 
to  Mr.  Dodge.  Newspapers  are 
currently  getting  only  about 
15%  of  print’s  half,  he  said,  but 
he  saw  definite  signs  of  in¬ 
creases  for  the  medium. 

“Presently  Admiration  Cigars, 
one  client,  is  about  50%  in 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Dodge  con¬ 
tinued.  “Lanvin  Parfumes, 
w*hich  used  full  pages  in  15 
newspapers  with  remarkable 
success  last  Christmas,  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  investment  in  dai¬ 
lies.  We  are  finding  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  cooperative  ads, 
we  can  get  excellent  results 
from  small  space  of  100  to  200 
lines. 

“Lanvin  w*ill  be  back  in  news¬ 
papers  again  this  year  before 
Christmas  and  next  year  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  other  holidays  like 
Easter  and  Mother’s  Day.  In 
five  years  this  business  has 
grown  from  a  gross  of  $5,000,- 
000  to  over  $20,000,000.  TTie  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  is  run¬ 
ning  about  $2,000,000  a  year. 

“From  April  until  now  the 
Kinney  Service  Corp.,  another 
North  client  has  invested  the 
bulk  of  its  appropriation  in 
newspapers,  with  some  radio. 
Our  advertising  featured  a  new 
idea  in  car  rental  service  which 
we  called  ‘Instant  Cars’.  Kinney 
offered  to  deliver  rental  cars 
right  to  people’s  doors  at  the 
hours  they  wanted  them.  It 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


I  AD-lines 

1  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
Franchise  Boom 

Profits  and  pitfalls  of  the 
booming  small  business  franchise 
are  detailed  in  “The  Franchise 
Boom"’  by  Harry  Kursh  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  $5.95 1 .  He  also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  role  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  in  the  growth  of 
one  of  America's  newest  indus¬ 
tries. 

«  «  « 

Mr.  Kursh.  a  prolific  free-lance 
writer  with  hundreds  of  pub¬ 
lished  articles  and  nine  hooks  to 
his  credit,  notes  that  many  fran¬ 
chising  companies  advertise  their 
offers  in  daily  newspapers, 
usually  in  the  classified  section 
under  “business  opportunities.’* 

“Most  such  ads.”  he  writes, 
“appear  regularly  in  the  ff  all 
Street  journal  and  the  AVh  York 
Times.  In  the  Times,  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  franchise  offers  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Sunday  edition." 

.According  to  author  Kursh. 
occasionally,  franchising  com¬ 
panies  will  run  their  ads  as 
“blind  ads."’  no  name,  only  a  box 
number.  Some  franchising  com¬ 
panies  have  been  critical  of  such 
ads,  Mr.  Kursh  says,  alleging 
that  it  is  the  technique  used  by 
gyps  to  lure  unwary  investors 
into  a  trap. 

“On  the  other  hand.”  Mr. 
Kursh  continues,  “a  few  reputa¬ 
ble  franchising  companies  argue 
that  they  prefer  the  ‘blind  ad’ 
technique  because  it  keeps  the 
‘cranks’  away  from  their  head¬ 
quarters,  and  they’d  rather  have 
a  letter  of  inquiry  than  a  tele¬ 
phone  call.” 

He  warns  that  when  ads  appear 
in  such  reputable  newspapers  as 
the  Times  and  Journal  there  is 
a  tendency  for  readers  to  attach 
the  integrity  of  these  newspapers 
to  the  advertisers. 

“Perhaps  it  is  because  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the  Times  and 
Wall  Street  Journal  are  known 
to  ‘clear’  advertising  copy  as  well 
as  advertisers,”  Mr.  Kursh  specu¬ 
lates.  adding  that  the  “clearance 
system,  however,  is  not  perfect. 
Some  shady  operators  do  get 
through,  capitalizing  on  the  news¬ 
papers’  integrity.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Kursh  cites  case  histories 
of  parent  franchors  that  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  professional  PR  firms  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  and  fea¬ 
tures  the  operations  of  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Board.  Inc.,  a  lead¬ 
ing  agency  promoting  franchis¬ 
ing  firms.  .Among  PRB’s  current 
fraiichor  clients  are  Dr.  Scholl’s 
Foot  Comfort  Shops  and  Eureka- 
W'illiams. 


Poetry  Spells 
Hard-Sell 
Ad  Series 

W’ashington 

A  unique  “soft-sell”  institu¬ 
tional  ad  program  —  featuring 
the  folksy  verse  of  a  local  poet 
—  was  launched  in  Washin^on 
last  week  by  Market  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
independent  tire  discount  chains. 

The  26-week  full-page  pro¬ 
gram,  conceived  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  M.  Belmont  Ver  Stand  ig, 
Inc.,  Washington  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency,  will 
present  a  series  of  full-page 
poetry  ads  in  the  Watthington 
Po.'it. 

Each  ad  will  be  a  reprint  of 
a  poem  by  Martin  Buxbaum, 
well-known  Washington  poet 
and  publications  editor  for  Hot 
Shoppes,  Inc.,  national  restau¬ 
rant,  hotel  and  food  service 
chain. 

Each  ad  wull  carry  the  simple 
identification:  “Presented  by 
Market  Tire  Company  w’ho  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  still  room  in  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  our  busy 
liv^es  for  a  kind  thought,  a 
pleasant  word,  a  needed  bit  of 
recognition.” 

Appearing  in  the  Aug.  21  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Post,  the  first  of  the 
ad  series  (see  cut)  presented 
“Grandfolks,”  from  Mr.  Bux- 
baum’s  volume  of  verse,  “Rivers 
of  Thought.”  The  poem  is  a 
nostalgic  tribute  to  grandpar¬ 
ents. 

Supplemental  Ads 

M.  Belmont  Ver  Standig, 
president  and  founder  of  the 
agency  bearing  his  name, 
pointed  out  that  the  institutional 
ads  will  supplement  the  present 
heavy  schedule  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Ver  Standig  said  that  the 
Market  Tire  institutional  pro¬ 
gram  is  aimed  “at  combatting 
the  disease  of  sameness  that  is 
afflicting  retail  advertising  to¬ 
day.” 

“In  today’s  market  place, 
there  is  little  difference  in  qual¬ 
ity,  price  and  service,”  the 
Washington  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  noted.  “Thus,  the  success¬ 
ful  retailer  must  provide  some 
extra  factor  in  his  promotion 
to  link  the  buying  public  to  his 
products  and  services.” 

Mr.  Ver  Standig  recalled  that, 
w’hen  his  agency  became  the  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel  for  Market 
Tire  five  years  ago,  the  tire  firm 
had  three  stores  in  the  nation’s 
capital. 

“Today,  Market  Tire  operates 
10  retail  outlets,  plus  a  sub- 


Grandfolks 


sidiary  firm.  Nationwide  Safti- 
Brake  Centers,  with  53  fran¬ 
chises  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
in  addition  is  one  of  the  largest 
operators  of  tire-battery-acces- 
sory  leased  departments  in  dis¬ 
count  operations  in  the  nation,” 
he  said. 

$800,000  in  Papers 

Mr.  Ver  Standig  stated  Mar¬ 
ket  Tire  and  Nationwide  Safti- 
Brake  Centers  currently  are 
spending  more  than  $800,000  an¬ 
nually  in  newspapers. 

“Through  the  years,  we  have 
based  much  of  our  advertising 
program  on  getting  closer  to 
the  buying  public,  on  combatting 
the  public’s  lack  of  faith  gen¬ 
erally  in  tire  dealers.  We  feel 
that  Market  Tire’s  phenomenal 
growth  during  the  past  five 
years  clearly  indicates  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  type  advertising, 
and  we  feel  that,  by  sponsoring 
warm,  human  poems  with  no  re¬ 
tailing  message.  Market  Tire 
will  develop  an  even  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  public  in  our 
market  area.” 


Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


went  over  very  big,  and  has 
been  copied  by  Hertz.” 

tv— ‘But’ — 

North  Advertising  at  present 
leans  heavily  on  tv.  Mr.  Dodge 
swears  by  it  as  a  medium  for 
products  that  can  be  visually 
demonstrated.  But,  as  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  rapid  and  tremen¬ 
dous  rise  in  cost  of  tv  adver¬ 
tising  in  recent  years,  Mr, 
Dodge  wondered  aloud  if  this 
medium  is  not  beginning  “to 
reach  a  point  of  no  return.” 

North’s  biggest  tv  client  is 


Toni.  Starting  Sept.  17  this  cli¬ 
ent  will  be  paying  approximate¬ 
ly  $145,000  a  week  for  a  half 
of  the  new  half-hour  Loretta 
Young  show  on  CBS.  Toni  is 
also  continuing  to  co-sponsor 
“I’ve  Got  a  Secret,”  which  costs 
about  $125,000  a  week  with  time 
charges.  Loretta  Young,  in 
whom  Mr.  Dodge  has  the  great¬ 
est  confidence,  will  be  playing 
opposite  the  tremendously  pop¬ 
ular  Ben  Casey  on  ABC  and 
Brinkley’s  Journal,  NBC.  “I’ve 
Got  a  Secret,”  in  a  new  Monday 
spot,  will  be  opposite  a  new 
NBC  show  “It’s  a  Man’s 
World”  and  “Cheyenne”  on 
ABC. 

‘Sliuoling  ('.raps’ 

“You’re  shooting  craps  when 
you  buy  a  new  tv  show,”  Mr. 
Dodge  said.  “What  it  is  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  legalized  numbers  game. 
It  certainly  is  not  like  buying 
ABC  newspaper  circulation. 
And  costs  are  skyrocketing.  I 
remember  buying  “Racket 
Squad”  for  Toni  in  1953  for 
$18,000,  excluding  time  charges. 
Today  that  show  would  cost  be¬ 
tween  $45,000  and  $50,000. 

“We’ve  been  a  careful,  and 
generally  a  successful  buyer  of 
tv.  We  don’t  buy  just  for  num¬ 
bers.  In  the  case  of  Loretta 
Young,  for  instance,  even 
though  she  may  not  get  a  big 
rating,  will  have  the  quality 
and  beautiful  image  we  want.” 

Mr.  Dodge  noted  that  fewer 
and  fewer  advertisers  could  af¬ 
ford  their  own  shows,  or  even 
to  share  shows.  What  is  being 
bought  are  minute  spot  carriers. 

“The  so-called  magazine  or 
newspaper  concept  of  tv  is  al¬ 
ready  here,”  he  said. 

Broadcast  Background 

Mr.  Dodge,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  has  spent  his  entire  bus¬ 
iness  career  in  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising.  He  got  his  early  training 
in  radio  advertising  under  Reg¬ 
gie  Schuebel,  whom  he  recently 
hired  to  be  on  the  top  team  at 
North.  They  were  both  with  the 
Biow  Company.  He  started 
there  in  1938  as  an  office  boy, 
after  attending  New'  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Columbia.  So  good 
was  Miss  Schuebel  as  a  teacher, 
that  two  years  from  this  start 
at  the  bottom,  Mr.  Dodge  was 
made  producer-director  of  that 
overnight  hit,  Eversharp’s 
“Take  It  or  Leave  It”  show. 
From  that  he  went  to  producing 
shows  for  Philip  Morris,  until 
the  Air  Force  got  him  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  World  War  II. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Dodge  returned 
to  Biow'  as  head  of  the  radio 
department.  He  spent  1948 
through  1950  in  the  Hollywood 
office.  He  left  Biow  to  take 
charge  of  radio  and  tv  for  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt. 
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Represented  ty  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


AD  AGENCIES: 


PR  Role  of  Agency 
Seen  on  Decline 


The  percentage  of  New  York 
ad  agencies  practicing  public 
relations  does  not  seem  to  be 
rising  and  may  even  be  declining, 
according  to  a  study  by  Public 
Relations  Aids,  Inc.  The  study 
covered  New  York-based  agen¬ 
cies  billing  $1,000,000  or  more 
annually. 

Part  of  the  study  consisted  of 
a  questionnaire  survey  in  w’hich 
more  than  half  the  agencies 
which  do  practice  PR,  took  part. 
Answers  showed  that: 

•  Almost  two-thirds  will  take 
PR  clients  who  offer  no  adver¬ 
tising  billing.  More  than  25% 
will  take  a  PR  client  who  com¬ 
petes  with  an  advertising  client. 

•  87%  have  full-time  PR 
staffs  of  at  lea.st  one  person. 
More  than  half  employ  four  or 
more  PR  pros. 

•  90%  do  general  corporate 
PR,  not  just  product  publicity. 
More  than  half  say  specifically 
that  they  do  financial  and 
community  PR. 


1 76  Agencies 


PR  Aids  counted  176  New 
York-based  agencies  billing  over 


colormatic^  ink  pump  and  rail  system. 


. gives  you  a  metered  supply  of  fresh  ink  from 

a  fully  enclosed  inking  system.  The  ink  is  de¬ 
livered  free  of  lint  and  paper  dust  to  the  ink 
motion.  Ink  feeds  from  the  Colormatic  Ink  con¬ 
tainers,  or  the  main  black  ink  storage  tank, 
through  flexible  tubing  that  connects  each  col¬ 
umn  orifice  of  the  rail  with  the  individual  pump 
plungers  of  the  metering  pump.  You  have  posi¬ 
tive  control  of  column  inking  at  all  times-and 
at  all  speeds. 


HOE 


entered  the  PR  field  during  the 
years  1954-57. 

“This,  too,  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  indicating  a  declining 
interest  in  PR  on  the  part  of 
New  York  agencies,”  Mr.  Levitt 
said. 


(TIKYSLER  TO  Y&K 


$1,000,090,  after  eliminating 
“house”  agencies  and  subsidi¬ 
aries  of  other  agencies.  Of  these, 
43%  were  found  to  be  offering 
PR  service  of  some  kind  to 
clients. 

In  comparison,  a  nationwide 
.study  in  the  mid-1940’s  by  a 
trade  publication  found  57%  of 
the  replying  agencies  conducting 
publicity  campaigns,  and  a  1954 
survey  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  of  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  found  57%  of  the 
replying  agencies  with  PR 
departments. 

“Neither  of  these  earlier 
.studies  sought  to  be  statistically 
definitive,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  nationwide  makes  compari¬ 
son  with  our  study  question¬ 
able,”  said  Lee  Levitt,  executive 
vicepresident  of  PR  Aids. 
“Nevertheless,  it  certainly  does 
not  look  as  if  the  percentage  is 
increasing.” 

Among  agencies  participating 
in  the  questionnaire  survey,  it 
w'as  found  that  18%  began  prac¬ 
ticing  PR  during  the  period 
1958-1961,  while  27%  of  them 


The  $10,000,000  corporate  ad¬ 
vertising  account  of  Chrysler 
Corporation  has  been  switched 
from  Leo  Burnett  Company  to 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Y&R  will  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  print  advertising 
immediately  and  will  take  over 
radio-tv  ads  in  90  days.  The 
agency  will  continue  to  handle 
the  company’s  Chrysler  and  Im¬ 
perial  cars,  bringing  Y&R’s 
total  Chrysler  billings  to  $15,- 
000,000. 


AGENCY  KOI NDLP 


•  Heublein,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  assignment  to  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  of  Bisquit 
Cognac  advertising.  Earlier  this 
year,  B&B  w’as  appointed  by 
Heublein  to  handle  advertising 
for  Harvey’s  Wines,  Relska  and 
Popov  vodkas. 


PHOTON 


SERIES  540 


for  multiple  keyboard 
typesetting  at  high  speeds. 


Wilmington,  Mass. 


a  marketing-media  supervisor  on 
Pillsbury  Mills,  The  Toni  Conj. 
pany,  'The  Tea  Council  .and 
Pfizer. 


Chicago 

•  Bi-anch  R.  Moeling  has  been 
named  a  research  analyst  in  th« 
research  department  of  Buchen 
Advertising,  Inc.  For  the  past 
three  years,  Mr.  Moeling  was  in 
the  research  department  of  the 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc, 
Chicago. 


Boston 

•  Louis  C.  Peiullo  has  joined 
the  Boston  office  of  Chirurg  & 
Cairns,  Inc.  as  space  buyer.  He 
was  formerly  assistant  media 
buyer  of  Grey  Advertising  in 
New  York. 


•  Knox  Gelatine,  Inc.,  origi¬ 
nator  of  packaged  granulated 
gelatine,  has  appointed  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co.  as  its  agency 
for  advertising  and  development 
of  new'  products. 


Capital  Names  Lyons; 
Offers  Mat  Bonus 


Racine,  Wis. 
•  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard,  Inc., 
has  been  named  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  Wisconsin. 


David  Lyons,  formerly  an 
advertising  manager  of  Dayco 
Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager 
of  Capital  Feature  Services,  Inc., 
New  York,  producers  of  mat 
services  for  newspapers  and 
retailers. 

At  the  same  time,  Robert 
Feinsod,  Capital  president,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Capital’s  October 
newspaper  mat  service  will  have 
six  full  standard  sized  pages  of 
Christmas  and  New  Year  greet¬ 
ings  as  an  extra  bonus  to 
subscribers. 


•  Robert  Monday  has  joined 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.  as  an 
account  executive.  He  has  been 
with  Ted  Bates  where  he  was  an 
account  executive  on  several 
products  of  Standard  Brands 
and  the  Brown  and  Williamson 
Tobacco  Company,  and  with  Leo 
Burnett  as  an  account  executive 
on  Lava  soap  for  Procter  & 
Gamble.  At  Burnett  he  also  was 


Product  Ad  Shift 
Announced  by  Lever 

Lever  Brothers  Company  has 
assigned  Breeze,  a  detergent,  to 
Reach,  McClinton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
w’hich  also  handles  the  com¬ 
pany’s  beauty  bar.  Praise.  The 
Breeze  advertising  account  was, 
formerly  with  Sullivan,  Stauffer, j  ” 
Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.  to 

The  change  was  made,  accord-; 
ing  to  Lever,  to  permit  SCC&B,| 
one  of  the  company’s  principal  |  0’ 
agencies,  to  assume  responsibil-  lj| 
ity  for  a  number  of  new  Lever| 
products  which  are  now  nearing  I 
the  test  market  stage.  The| 
agency  will  continue  to  handle 
Lifebouy,  Silver  Dust,  the  “all” 
group  of  products,  and  Golden 
Glow,  a  new  safflow'er  oil 
margarine. 


Scuf^ram  Bowlini;  Ads 


More  than  640  newspapers  in 
551  markets  will  feature  Sea¬ 
gram’s  7  Crown  ads  (via  War¬ 
wick  &  Legler)  keyed  to  bowling 
themes. 
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BACK  TO  SCHOOL  WITH  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


Next  week,  all  over  the  nation,  students  will  be  returning 
to  their  classrooms. 

Teachers  are  faced  with  the  major  problem  that  many 
of  their  textbooks  have  become  obsolete  because  of  the 
lightning  changes  in  such  areas  as  government,  political 
science,  and  outer  space.  No  textbook  can  keep  up  with 
these  changes.  Newspapers  can,  especially  papers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  detailed  Copley  News  Service  reports. 

Many  newspapers  serving  major  metropolitan  areas  carry 
Copley  News  Service  features  which  are  being  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  classroom  instruction.  For  example,  the  CNS 
Latin  American  HEMISPHERE  REPORT  is  available  in  both 
English  and  Spanish.  (Many  schools  have  asked  their  local 
newsoapers  to  drop  the  English  version,  thus  encouraging 
students  to  do  their  own  translations.)  Result:  Students 
learn  both  current  events  and  the  Spanish  language. 


Other  CNS  features  being  used  in  classroom  studies  include: 

•  WORLD  AFFAIRS  A  weekly  column  on  world  affairs 
written  by  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  USN,  ret. 

•  CANADIAN  ROUNDUP  A  once-a-week  review  informing 
students  of  important  events,  trends  and  opinions  in 
Canada. 

•  SPACE  AGE  REPORT  An  easy-to-read,  highly  informa¬ 
tive  report  on  Uncle  Sam’s  missile-satellite-space 
progress. 

•  THE  TEACHER  Written  by  a  school  marm!  Reports  on 
everything  from  simple  arithmetic  to  the  psychology  of 
handling  parents  who  “just  don’t  understand  .  .  .’’ 


For  complete  information  on  these  and  other  reports  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor  The  News  Service,  940  Third  Ave.,  San  Diego  12,  Calif.,  BE  4-7111 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Survey  Finds  Papers 
Still  Key  Medium 


The  “relatively  minor  part”  in 
department  store  promotional 
effort  that  is  played  by  media 
other  than  newspapers  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  42nd  annual 
Harv’ard  survey  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  for  1961 
prepared  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  professor  of 
retailing,  emeritus. 

The  latest  survey  covers  216 
department  store  companies  with 
■sales  over  $1,000,000,  88  depart¬ 
ment  store  companies  with  sales 
under  $1,000,000,  and  101  de¬ 
partmentalized  specialty  apparel 
retailers. 

Outlays  for  sales  promotion 
were  higher  in  the  $5,000,000  to 
$20,000,000  volume  range  than 
they  were  either  below  or  above 
that  range,  the  survey  notes, 
adding  that  these  differences 
resided  primarily  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  media  costs,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  expenditures  for 
newspaper  space  (see  table). 

“One  reason  for  higher  per¬ 
centage  newspaper  advertising 
costs  in  the  middle  size  brackets, 
as  suggested  in  tbe  1960  report, 
is  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
number  of  stores  in  these  volume 
categories  are  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  stores  in  their  cities 
but  must  pay  the  same  linage 
rates  as  larger  competitors  who 
can  spread  these  icosts  over 
greater  volume,”  (the  survey 
points  out. 

The  study  also  notes  that  the 
table  on  advertising  media  costs 
for  1961  are  net  of  advertising 
allowances  and  other  payments 
made  by  merchandise  suppliers 
under  terms  of  cooperative  pro¬ 
motional  arrangements. 

“In  the  light  of  the  present 
activity  of  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  in  connection  with 
such  cooperative  promotional 
arrangements  between  suppliers 
and  retailers,”  the  surv'ey  says, 
“it  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
whether  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  expense  percentages, 
which  have  shown  only  small 
advances  during  the  last  decade, 
will  embark  on  a  more  sharply 
rising  trend.” 

Copies  of  the  complete  report 
are  available  at  $6  per  copy 
from  Harvard  University,  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  Division  of  Research, 
Soldiers  Field,  Boston  63,  Mass. 
*  *  * 

SI  NDAY  STII.I.  TOPS 

Sunday  remains  the  peak  day 
for  newspaper  ad  linage  run  by 
department  .stores,  accounting 
for  some  25 '4  of  the  total  week’s 
linage,  according  to  the  1962 
edition  of  “Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults,”  published  this  week  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  study  compares  1961  with 
1960  and  notes  that  during  the 
spring  period  stores  open  Mon¬ 
day  nights  allotted  32.9'/f 
(32.6'/f  in  the  fall  period)  of 
their  total  week’s  linage  to  Sun¬ 
day  advertising,  the  largest 
share. 

“While  these  stores  open  Mon¬ 
day  nights  allotted  most  of  their 
weekly  ads  to  Sunday  papers,” 
the  study  points  out,  “they  were 
also  one  of  two  groups  to  de¬ 
crease  Sunday  linage  (in  share 
of  total  week)  during  the  fall 
period.  The  other  exception  was 
.stores  oj)en  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  nights.  Stores  remaining 
open  Thur.sday  nights  reported 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA  COSTS:  1961 


( Department 

stores  by 

volume 

class. 

Net  sales  in  owned  departments  = 

100%) 

Volume  Claxx 

Direct  Mail 

(  Millionx) 

News¬ 

and  Cata- 

Radio 

papers 

logues  and  TV 

Other 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

$l-$2 

2.25 

0.1 

0.25 

0.45 

3.05 

$2-$5 

2.5 

0.05 

0.15 

0.15 

2.85 

$5-$10 

2.65 

0.1 

0.1 

0.35 

3.2 

$10-$20 

2.75 

0.1 

0.1 

0.25 

3.2 

$20-$50 

2.55 

0.1 

0.05 

0.1 

2.8 

$50  or  More 

2.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.15 

2.55 

the  large.st  increases  in  Sunday 
ads  in  share  of  total  weeks  lin¬ 
age  during  the  fall  period 
(29.9(4 )  versus  17.6%  during 
the  spring  period,  a  substantial 
rise.” 

The  NRDGA  study  also  found 
that  the  most  popular  evening 
schedule  followed  by  stores  is  to 
be  open  Monday  and  Thursday 
nights.  Monday  night  openings 
rank  second,  with  Friday  night 
following  closely  behind. 

«  *  * 

RETAIL  KOLMH’P 

•  The  Clncn<f<}  Sun-Timex  and 
the  Daili/  Ncwx  will 

publish  special  rotogravure 
home  furnishings  and  Hi-Fi  sec¬ 
tions  this  fall.  On  Oct.  20,  Clii- 
cago  Life  Magazine,  part  of  the 
weekend  Daily  News  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  section.  On  Oct.  28, 
Midwext  Magazine  of  the  Sun- 
Times  will  carry  its  section. 

• 

Caprolan  Plans  Ads 
In  Supplements 

“Ride  The  Crest  With  Capro¬ 
lan”  is  the  invitation  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.’s  fiber  market¬ 
ing  department  offers  retailers 
for  its  fall  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  program  to  support 
carpet  sales. 

A  substantial  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  campaign  in  three  key  city 
markets  will  be  undertaken. 
Each  ad,  scheduled  for  late 
September  and  October,  will 
include  names  of  local  dealers?. 


100,000  Ad  Lines 
Open  Hess  Basement 

Approximately  100,000  lines 
of  advertising  in  newspapers  in 
Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  were  used  by  Hess’s 
department  store  to  pi  omotc  the 
opening  of  its  bargain  basement. 

Part  of  the  linage  went  into 
an  eight-page,  one  color  and 
black-  standard-size  supplement 
in  the  Allentown  Morning  Call 
which  also  featured  a  paid  page 
ad  of  “inquiring  reporter”  in 
terviews  with  Hess  customers 
on  what  they  thought  of  Hess’s 
new  bargain  basement. 

In  addition,  the  store  used 
more  than  500  one-minute  com 
mercials  on  the  seven  radio  sta 
tions  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

• 

S-C-W  Adds  Artists 
To  West  Coast  Staflf 

Los  Angeles 

Melvin  L.  Schoenberger, 
former  merchandising  specialist 
on  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
(Calif.)  Valley  Timex  Today, 
has  joined  the  art  staff  of 
Stamps-Con  haim- Whitehead, 
Inc.,  according  to  Bill  Brewer, 
art  director.  Also  joining  the 
art  staff  is  Lester  Pourier. 

Prior  to  his  newspaper  stint, 
Mr.  Schoenherger  was  with 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company. 
Mr.  Pourier  was  formerly  art 
director  for  the  American 
Beauty  Cover  Company. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


A  'PECK'  OF  ADVERTISERS— Paul  Miller  (third  from  right),  president 
of  Gannett  Newspapers,  is  surrounded  by  six  members  of  the  family 
operating  Pecic  &  Peck  women's  sportswear  shops  as  they  attended 
opening  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  their  62nd  unit  marking  chain's  fSth 
anniversary.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are:  George  T.  Peck,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion;  E.  Wallace  Peck  Jr., 
divisional  merchandise  manager;  Wilbur  F.  Burt,  nephew  of  A.  Wells 
and  F.  Carleton  Peck,  and  executive  vicepresident  and  sales  manager: 
E.  Wallace  Peck,  president;  A.  Wells  Peck,  chairman  of  the  board;  end 
Frederic  C.  Peck,  vice  chairman  of  the  board. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that 
uncovered  the  case  of  the  phantom  Fink! 


HAS  ANYBODY  HERE  seen  Fink?  That’s  what  Chicago’s 
Americrn  began  asking  after  the  April  primaries. 

A  man  named  Maurice  Fink  polled  3.226  votes  as  a  candidate 
for  State  Senator.  But  a  more  publicity-shy  office-seeker  would 
be  hard  to  find. 

The  American  revealed  that  Fink  was  unknown  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  had  no  phone  and  couldn’t  be  found  at  his  listed 
address.  His  own  party  organization  couldn’t  find  him.  There 
wasn’t  even  a  campaign  photograph.  Some  people  were  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  he  even  existed. 

Fink  is  no  longer  a  candidate,  though  he  was  eventually  found. 
The  day  after  the  American’s  disclosures,  his  name  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  race. 


While  this  doesn’t  rank  as  a  "great  crusade’’,  it  does  typify  the 
new  editoria'  interest  and  vitality  of  Chicago’s  American.  More 
people  are  buying  this  lively,  provocative  newspaper.  So  are  more 
advertisers.  Names  on  request. 

Have  you  checked  into  it  lately?  Chicago’s  American  gives  you 
a  buying  power  bigger  than  Cleveland’s... 900,000  adult  readers 
in  Metropolitan  Chicago,  daily  and  Sunday ...  Chicago’s  largest 
home-delivered  evening  circulation ...  and  the  lowest  milline 
rates  in  town*. 

More  importantly,  your  advertising  will  benefit  from  the 
growing  reader  interest  and  involvement  we  are  building  into 
our  newspaper.  That’s  worth  plenty  to  whatever  product  or 
service  you  sell. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

V  AlMMt  On  Tsm  Of  TW  Nmm 


AlMMyt  Oi*  0/  TW  NnM 

*  For  the  mo«t  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy.  nothing  furpatae*  Chkago'f  AmerKan  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Call  a  talea  repreaentative  to  learn  how  you  can  aave  10%  or  more  in  both  paper*. 


1314  Tribune  Tower  220  E.  42nd  St. 
222-3M1  Murray  Hill  2-3033 


Oetroll  20 
W.  E.  Bates 
130$  Penobscot  Bldg, 
woodward  2-$422 


San  Francisco  4 

Fitipatrick  Associates 
19$  Montgomery  St. 
GArfield  1-7$4$ 


Loo  Angeles  9 

Fitzpatrick  Associates 
3460  Wiishire  Blvd. 
OUnklrk  $.3997 


Mexico  City  London.  S.  W.  1 

Enriquez  Simon!  Mortimer  Bryans 

Perea  y  Cia.  S.A.  3  4  9  Warwick  House  St. 
Emparan  No.  17  Trafalgar  2462-2 
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India  Tells 
Its  Progress 
In  Many  Ads 

By  K.  D.  Umbrigar 

Bombay 

The  Government  of  India 
spends  a  colossal  sum  on  various 
types  of  advertising. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the 
inauguration  of  its  first  five-year 
plan  for  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  over  a 
decade  ago,  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  its  Directorate  of 
Advertising  and  Visual  Public¬ 
ity,  has  been  increasing  its 
expenditure  on  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns. 

During  the  period — January 
1961  to  February  1962 — when 
the  first  year  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  third  five-year  plan  was 
completed,  the  total  expenditure 
incurred  on  advertisements,  both 
display  and  classified,  as  well 
as  on  other  kinds  of  publicity, 
amounted  to  Rs.  1,34,00,000  (or 
about  £12,50,000). 

The  Government  is  very  keen 
on  popularising  its  numerous 
development  projects  during  the 
third  plan  period,  the  crucial 


stage,  not  only  in  India  but  also 
overseas  so  that  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  been  giving  to 
it  substantial  monetary  and 
other  aids,  may  know,  from  time 
to  time,  the  progress  of  its  cur¬ 
rent  plan. 

During  the  year  under  review^, 
the  DAVP  released  classified 
advertisements  at  the  rate  of 
about  720  insertions  a  week  in 
various  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  including  Indian  language 
papers,  while  the  rate  of  display 
insertions  worked  out  to  nearly 
530  a  week. 

So  far  as  the  Government  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  numbered  a  little 
over  950,  covering  a  total  space 
roughly  of  6,700,000  column 
inches  for  nearly  33,000  inser¬ 
tions  in  as  many  as  1,000  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals.  The 
major  campaigns  covered  by  dis¬ 
play  advertising  included:  the 
third  plan  projects,  jjosts  and 
telegraphs  department  educa¬ 
tional  plans,  tourism,  prize 
bonds  and  plans  of  the  All-India 
Handloom  and  Handicraft 
Boards. 

That  is  not  all.  The  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  undertaken  by 
joint  stock  companies,  which  are 
in  the  Private  Sector,  has  been 
on  a  vast  scale.  This  campaign 


■  NEW  PLANTS. . .  plant  expansions . . .  plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
liOWSpSpCF  specialized  news- 
ajfH  paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 
«  V  now  available... 

plants 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16,  MASS.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

316  Stuorl  St.  41  Eatt  42nd  St.  Montgomery  Bldg. 


is  being  handled  by  advertising 
agencies  like  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Company.  The  turnover 
of  the  firm  by  the  end  of  1962 
is  estimated  at  Rs.  3%  crores 
about  £27,000,00).  By  1965,  the 
firm  expects  to  have  its  turnover 
to  the  extent  of  Rs.  5  crores  (or 
£39,000,00). 

• 

Herald  Tribune  Names 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Story,  Brooks  and  Finley  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  national 
advertising  representatives  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  president  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  said  the 
firm  also  will  represent  the 
European  Edition. 

The  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
European  Edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  will  continue  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  Florida  by  Hal  Her¬ 
man  Associates  Inc.,  Miami,  and 
in  Canada  by  Allin  Associates, 
Toronto. 

The  Herald  Tribune  had  been 
represented  nationally  by  Sco- 
laro.  Meeker  &  Scott  Inc., 
Chicago. 

• 

Ad  Staflf  Changes 
On  Lima  Citizen 

Lima,  Ohio 

Ronald  F.  Selvaggio  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lima  Citizen. 
i  He  succeeds  Leslie  R.  Roby,  a 
!  veteran  of  23  years,  who  has 
]  resigned  to  work  in  promotion 
and  public  relations.  Mr.  Selvag- 
]  gio,  a  graduate  of  Bowling 
I  Green  State  University,  has 
been  with  the  Citizen  since  1957 
as  a  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man. 

Philip  D.  Axe,  display  ad 
salesman,  was  appointed  to  a 
new  position  of  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Lee  Cary,  in 
I  classified  advertising  since  the 
start  of  publication  in  1957, 
moved  to  the  display  staff  and 
Glen  A.  Schoonover  transferred 
from  the  circulation  department 
to  classified  advertising. 


1  Q  S  S  Q  f 

PHOTON 

The  only  firm  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  phototypesetting 
equipment. 


Wilmington,  Mass. 
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Hearst  to  Add 
Roto  in  Boston 

Boston 

The  Boston  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  will  add 
“Pictorial  Living,”  a  rotograv¬ 
ure  magazine  printed  by  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravure  Corp.  of  Louisville. 

The  all-family  magazine  will 
be  created  with  the  flair  and 
elegance  of  “Pictorial  Living” 
magazines  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  said  Harold 
G.  Kern,  publisher  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  here. 

Mark  Collins,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Sunday  Advertiser  and 
daily  Boston  Record  American, 
said  Ralph  J.  Meyers,  veteran 
Hearst  executive,  who  has  served 
in  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  in  Boston  as  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  director,  will 
be  the  manager  of  “Pictorial 
Living.” 

The  roto  magazine  will  be 
introduced  “to  reach  the  modern 
young  family  readership  of  the 
Sunday  Advertiser’s  half  million 
circulation,”  Mr.  Kern  said.  He 
added:  “Disappearance  of  econ¬ 
omic  lines  segregating  the  work¬ 
ing  middle-income  reader  from 
wealthier  social  classes  has 
brought  about  a  complete  change 
of  attitude  and  mood  in  market¬ 
ing  concepts  in  New  England.” 
• 

Second  Advertising 
Principles  Ad  Ready 

Chicago 

The  second  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  series  of  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  designed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  is  ready  for  distribution 
without  cost  to  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

Paul  Fulton,  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said  that  enamel 
proofs,  mats,  or  photographic 
reductions  will  be  supplied  to 
publications  which  request  them. 
Material  to  reproduce  the  series 
was  requested  by  70  publications 
in  this  country  and  abroad  after 
the  first  ad  in  the  series  was 
printed  July  4. 

The  second  ad,  prepared  by 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  stresses 
the  point  that  the  principles  of 
good  advertising  never  change. 
• 

Gels  Bermuda  Papers 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.  has  been 
named  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for 
the  Hamilton  (Bermuda)  Royal 
Gazette  and  the  Bermuda  Mid- 
Ocean  News.  The  Gazette 
recently  purchased  the  News 
(E&P,  Aug.  11,  page  12). 
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UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

66  INDUSTRIAL  AVENUE  LITTLE  FERRY  NEW  JERSEY  DIAMOND  3-8700  N.  Y.  LONGACRE  3-1221 


September  1,  1962 

To:  ALL  NEWS  INK  CUSTOMERS 
Subject:  NEWS  BLACK  PRICE  REVISION 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  announces  a  general  price  increase  for 
News  Black  Ink,  effective  October  1,  1962. 

The  base  price  shall  be  $.0525  per  lb.,  FOB  destination,  for  truck  load  shipments 
(Minimum  30,000  lbs.).  For  less  than  truck  load,  the  price  shall  be  $.0575  per 
lb.  This  base  price  shall  apply  to  New  York  City,  New  York,  and  an  area  within 
a  25  mile  radius  thereof,  and  to  Philadelphia  proper. 

The  following  freight  differentials  shall  also  apply: 

26-125  miles  from  New  York  City  add  $.0025  per  lb.  to  above 
126-200  add  .005 

200  and  over  add  .0075 

Freight  differentials  will  be  equalized  where  customer's  plant  is  located  closer 
to  another  news  ink  manufacturing  point  than  it  is  to  New  York  City. 

News  ink  prices  have  been  at  various  artifically  lowered  levels  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  That  there  is  no  economic  justification  for  the  present 
price  level  becomes  apparent  when  we  realize  that  during  an  inflationary  period 
of  rising  costs  news  ink  prices  have  spiralled  downward  to  where  they  are  now 
lower  than  they  have  been  in  many  years.  During  this  same  period  all  other 
costs  of  operating  a  business  have  been  steadily  on  the  rise. 

We  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  printing  ink  industry.  Although  it  is  a 
relatively  small  industry,  it  serves  a  vital  function  for  all  printers  and 
publishers.  We  are  aware  of  our  responsibility  and  regard  it  as  a  serious  one. 
We  at  U.S.  know  we  have  not  shirked  this  responsibility.  (We  also  believe  this 
is  true  of  the  others  in  our  industry).  All  during  this  difficult  period  we 
have  continued  to  supply  what  we  considered  to  be  our  best  possible  product, 
resisting  those  economic  pressures  that  might  have  compromised  our  high  quality 
in  an  effort  to  regain  dwindled  profits.  We  cannot  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  newspapers  of  this  country  to  have  one  of  its  vital  supply 
industries  in  anything  less  than  the  vigorous  health  necessary  for  it  to  con¬ 
tinually  be  able  to  supply  its  best  possible  product  and  to  engage  in  research 
to  improve  that  product. 

No  price  increase  is  popular,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  you,  our  valued 
customers,  will  understand  the  need  for  this  revision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORP. 

Donald  H.  Seixas 
President 


the  story  full  time  and  overtime.  1,900  copies  for  several  days’ 
A  teleprinter  line  was  issues,  excluding  the  Roundup 
installed  between  Button  Bay  tab.  On  the  day  of  the  tab,  4,005 
and  the  newsroom.  A  system  for  copies  were  sold  in  addition  to 
transporting  exposed  film  was  the  free  distribution, 
set  up.  A  room  was  rented  for  Taking  advantage  of  a  pronio- 
the  two  reporters  in  nearby  tional  possibility,  a  picture  fiom 
Vergennes  and  they  were  told  the  Roundup  site  showing  one 
good-bye  for  the  duration.  newspaper  rack  empty  and  a 

What  does  a  newspaper  do  the  nation  and  the  world  about  Their  production:  One  full  sign  reading,  “Sold  out — more 

hen  a  new  city  of  10,550  the  virtues  and  attractions  of  page  of  pictures  and  stories,  a  on  way”  was  run  in  one  is.sue 

irings  up  overnight  in  its  cir-  Vermont.  page  one  picture  and  story,  and  at  the  start  of  the  encampment, 

ilation  area?  Free  Press  staffers  had  a  generous  sprinkling  of  pictures  Requests  for  short-term  sub- 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  repeated  conferences  with  Girl  and  stories  daily.  .scriptions  were  received  in  nuni- 

rcss  had  to  have  the  answers.  Scout  officials  to  acquaint  them-  Circulation  had  a  challenge,  bers  from  practically  every  state 

(cause  that’s  what  happened  selves  with  the  Roundup.  climaxed  by  the  distribution  of  and  handled  in  routine  order, 

hen  the  Girl  Scout  Senior  Out  of  these  conferences  ideas  52,716  copies  of  the  64-page  tab  Requests  for  back  issues  with 

Dundup  moved  into  Button  flowed.  on  July  25 — 11,250  free  and  the  Roundup  coverage  are  still 

ay,  30  miles  south  of  Burling-  Films  from  the  1959  Round-  41,466  paid.  This  exceeded  being  received, 

n,  Vermont,  in  mid-July.  The  up  in  Colorado  were  imported  normal  distribution  by  50  per-  After  the  Roundup,  the  Girl 

rls  and  leaders  rolled  in  from  for  showing  to  the  Free  Press  cent.  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  presented 

I  states  and  21  foreign  coun-  Staff,  civic  groups  and  a  Free  On  the  day  the  tab  was  pub-  the  Free  Press  a  statuette  in 

ies  on  July  18  and  19.  Press-sponsored  meeting  of  Girl  lished,  the  Free  Press  arranged  recognition  of  the  job  done  in 

Dawm  of  July  20  saw  a  city  of  Scouts  at  City  Hall.  for  a  free  copy  to  reach  each  preparing  Vermont  for  the 

000  tents,  the  third  largest  Girl  Scout  and  worker  on  the  Roundup, 

ty  in  Vermont,  established  on  64-Page  Special  Roundup  site.  Included  w'ith  the  • 

e  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  editorial  department  kept  copy  was  a  picturesque  IVewsdealer^S  Rental 

Its  population  consisted  of  close  watch  on  preparations,  mail-away  wrapper  for  mailing  p 

448  Senior  Girl  Scouts,  l,i00  starting  with  a  legislative  appro-  the  copy  to  family  or  friencls. 

aders  and  402  military  per-  priation  in  1961  and  continuing  Thousands  of  copies  were  mailed  PniLADELPHl.\ 

nnel.  through  the  driving  of  the  last  from  the  site.  Central  city’s  battling  news- 

The  Free  Press  was  ready  t^nt  peg.  n  .  .  H  I  >  dealer,  Frank  Elster,  will  be  al- 

■cause  it  had  been  at  work  for  The  editorial  page  kept  re-  Lm^xpecied  .Sales  lowed  to  continue  operation  of 

.’0  years.  It  saw  its  respon-  minding  the  Free  Press’  readers  Although  the  sale  of  the  news-  his  13th  and  Market  .st.  news- 

bilities  as  these:  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under-  paper  at  the  Roundup  was  han-  stand  pending  an  appeal  of  $23,- 


CIRCLLATION 


Third  Zone  Edition 

Dallas,  Texas 
The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
added  an  East  Zone  edition  Aug. 
22,  with  45,000  copies  home- 
delivered  in  East  Dallas,  White 
Rock,  Pleasant  Grove,  Garland. 
Mesquite  and  other  sections  of 
eastern  Dallas  County.  Bill 
Crouch,  a  veteran  of  the  ad  staff, 
has  been  named  manager. 


FRANK  T.  HOWLAND 


PETER  T.  REYNOLDS 


GATES  P.  THRUSTON 


Buys  in  Tasmania 

Melboirne 
In  a  cash-and-share  trans¬ 
action,  the  Herald  &  Weekly 
Times  Ltd.  has  acquired  a  major 
interest  in  the  Hobart  Mercury, 
of  Tasmania,  published  by 
Davies  Brothers  Ltd.  The  Herald 
group  now  has  newspapers  in 
four  of  Australia’s  capital  cities. 
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Frank  T.  Howland  has  been  appointed  President  of  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  succeeding  H.  L.  Bowman 
who  has  asked  to  retire  from  this  post  for  health  reasons.  Mr.  Howland  was  formerly  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  company’s  Chicago  Office  and  will  continue  to  make  his  headquarters  in  that 
city. 

Peter  T.  Reynolds,  formerly  Eastern  District  Manager,  and  a  Director,  has  been  appointed  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Office  and  Gates  P.  Thruston,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
company’s  Dayton,  Ohio  Office  has  been  appointed  Vice  President  and  Director.  Mr.  Bowman,  whose 
retirement  follows  41  years  with  the  company  will  retain  his  association  with  Abitibi  Service,  Inc., 
as  a  Consultant  and  Director. 

(  Advertisement) 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


If  you  mII  products  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
.  .  .  READ  WHAT  THE  LONG-ESTABLISHED, 
$2  MILLION-A-YEAR,  OLSON  FOOD  BRO¬ 
KERAGE  FIRM  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THE 
SPOKANE  AAARKET  .  .  . 


“When  calling  on  stores,  we’ve  found  that  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  Spokane  daily  newspapers  are  practi¬ 
cally  as  influential  up  to  200  miles  outside  Spokane  as  in 
the  city.  Our  salesmen  successfully  use  these  advertising 
campaigns  to  obtain  mass  store  displays  in  the  hig  “out¬ 
side'  market  we  sell.  Because  The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  are  read  throughout  the  FULL 
36-oounty  Spokane  Market,  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  sales  program.** 

John  V.  Forehand,  Manager 
Olson  Brokerage  Co.  of  Spokane 


Here*s  why  metro 
figures  miss  the 
significance  of  the 
Spokane  Market! 


Like  Mr.  Forehand,  who  reports  that  60%  of  the  Olson  Brokerage  of  Spokane  sales 
come  from  outside  the  city’s  metro  area,  other  Spokane  brokers,  dealers,  distributors 
and  department  store  heads  enjoy  a  similar  sales  breakdown  —  proving  the  Spokane 
Market  is  one  big  exception  to  the  metro  concept  of  measuring  a  market. 

36  counties  . . .  parts  of  4  states  comprise  the  Spokane  Market.  Whether  you  meas¬ 
ure  this  prosperous,  cohesive  trading  area  hy  its  people,  income  or  retail  sales,  it’s 
4  times  as  big  as  its  metro  area. 

Too  far  inland  to  reach  with  papers  published  in  coastal  cities,  the  Spokane 
Market  can  be  effectively  and  economically  sold  with  one  “newspaper -buy”  —  The 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 

You  need  these  two  big  dailies  because  no  sales  job  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
complete  until  you’ve  sold  the  billion  dollar  Spokane  Market. 


Any  Way  You  Measure 
the  Spokane  Market, 
it's  4  Times  as  Big 
as  Metro  Spokane: 


Source:  Soles  Management,  June  10,  1962 


.Advertising  representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 


Metropolitan 

36-County 

Spokone 

Spokane  Market 

Population 

290,400 

1,138,800 

Net  Effective  Income 

$584,819,000 

$2,060,115,000 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$385,079,000 

$1,465,579,000 

API  Schedules 
10  Seminars 

The  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University  has 
announced  a  schedule  of  10  two- 
week  seminars  during:  1962-63 
for  newspaper  people. 

The  seminars  are: 

City  Editors,  November  26- 
December  7. 

Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  December  10-21. 

Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy 
Desk  Chiefs,  January  7-18. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  January  28-February  8. 

Advertising  Executives  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation),  February  18-March  1. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  March  11-22. 

Investigative  Reporters,  April 
1-12. 

The  Sunday  Newspaper,  April 
29-May  10. 

Management  and  Costs,  May 
13-24. 

Management  and  Costs,  June 
10-21. 

The  seminar  on  the  Sunday 
Newspaper  is  lieing  offered  for 
the  first  time. 

The  API  will  hold  two  semin¬ 
ars  for  Managing  Editors  and 
News  Editors  and  two  in  the 
field  of  Management  and  Costs. 
Membership  in  the  first  seminar 


in  each  category  is  nearly  filled 
at  this  time  by  nominees  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  at 
similar  seminars  in  1961-62. 
However,  applications  are  in¬ 
vited  for  the  second  programs. 

Seminars  are  open  to  men  and 
women  on  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
An  applicant  must  have  at  least 
five  years’  experience  and  be 
nominated  by  a  principal  execu¬ 
tive  of  his  paper.  Each  seminar 
is  limited  to  28  members. 

In  the  16  years  since  the  API 
was  founded,  a  total  of  3,132 
newspaper  men  and  women  have 
participated  in  124  seminars. 

• 

Oel.  1  Starling  Day 
For  Times’  Western 

The  New  York  Times  will 
begin  printing  and  distributing 
its  new  Western  Edition  in  Los 
Angeles  on  Oct.  1,  Orvil  E.  Dry- 
foos,  publisher,  has  announced. 

Dry  runs  of  the  new  edition 
will  begin  the  first  week  in 
September  and  will  involve  the 
news,  mechanical  and  circula¬ 
tion  staffs  and  equipment. 
Andrew  Fisher  is  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  over-all  charge  of 
the  edition  which  will  provide 
Western  readers  with  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  newspaper  as  the 
New  York  Times  in  New  York, 
Mondays  through  Saturdays. 


W  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

nANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engirteering  for  the  Graf^ic  Arts 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

The  Ages  of  Man 

Elderly  means  getting  on  in  years,  and  efforts,  notice¬ 
ably  by  newspaper  editors,  to  fix  a  starting  point,  say  at 
sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age,  for  the  application  of  the 
term  constitute  one  of  their  more  harmless  follies  in  the 
field  of  language. 

It  is  conspicuous  that,  as  they  themselves  grow  older, 
their  starting  point  tends  to  rise.  Elderliness,  like  many 
other  qualities,  often  resides  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  perhaps  even  more  so  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
beheld.  To  a  teen-ager,  her  parents  of  forty  are  likely  to 
qualify  for  this  descriptive.  To  a  more  lenient  judge, 
elderliness  is  beyond  middle  age — but  who  can  say  pre¬ 
cisely  where  middle  age,  for  that  matter,  begins  and  ends? 
Elderly  at  any  rate,  unless  applied  conspicuously  too  soon, 
is  a  gentler  term  than  old  or  aged,  and  as  such  has  its 
uses. 

Senior  citizens  is,  to  many,  a  distasteful  euphemism 
for  the  aged,  the  old,  the  elderly,  or  oldsters,  beloved  of 
Time.  Senior  citizens  is  no  longer  entirely  avoidable, 
however,  having  been  pickled  in  the  names  of  organiza¬ 
tions  and  buildings. 

Attempts  have  aKso  l»een  made  to  .set  upper  limits  for 
the  application  of  youth,  as  a  discouragement  again.st 
applying  it  to  those  who  are  no  longer  young.  But  such 
rules  are  no  easier  to  enforce  than  those  defining  old  age. 
We  all  know  elderly  men  and  women  who  refer  to  each 
other  as  girls  and  toys. 

Youth  as  applied  to  individuals  means  only  males 
(four  youths  were  sauntering  down  the  walk);  as  a 
general  term  (the  youth  of  the  nation)  it  includes  both 


Wayward  Words 


Recently  I  pontificated  to  the  effect  that  “burglary 
means  breaking  and  entering,”  in  making  a  distinction 
between  this  and  other  kinds  of  larcenous  conduct,  such 
as  theft,  holdup,  and  robbery.  This  is  the  general  sense 
of  the  term,  but  I  should  have  gone  farther,  as  was 
knowledgably  pointed  out  to  me  by  J,  E.  Chaffin,  editor 
of  The  Index-Journal  of  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  and  John 
Cleary,  editorial  writer  of  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
Under  the  common  law,  burglary  is  not  burglary  unless 
entry  is  gained  forcibly  into  a  dwelling  at  night  with 
intent  to  commit  a  felony.  This  concept,  or  substantial 
parts  of  it,  has  been  enacted  as  statutes  by  some  states. 

*  * 

Congratulate  is  so  unanimously  mispronounced  con- 
gradulate  over  the  air,  even  by  Groucho  Marx,  a  savvy 
gent  who  might  be  expected  to  know  better,  that  the 
bastard  version  occasionally  creeps  into  print. 

*  9(t 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  cut  or  halftone,  used 
within  the  business  for  engraving,  but  there  is  small 
excuse  for  their  appearance  in  print  aimed  at  a  general 
audience.  The  right  words  are  illustration,  picture,  photo¬ 
graph,  drmving,  as  suits  the  occasion. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  partially  and  partly  should  be 
synonyms  in  one  sense,  i.e.,  in  part,  because  partially  has 
a  widely  divergent  sense  that  can  cause  ambiguity  if 
care  is  not  used,  namely,  showing  favoritism.  “The  testi¬ 
mony  was  partially  recorded”  can  be  read  as  meaning 
either  that  it  was  recorded  in  pai^,  or  that  it  was  re¬ 
corded  in  a  biased  way.  The  writer  who  wants  to  stay 
out  of  trouble  with  these  words  will  use  partly,  not 
partially,  to  mean  in  part.  It  is  preferable  also  because 
it  is  simpler. 
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Guy  R.  Daniel 
Retires;  Carl 
Gilman  Promoted 


San  Francisco 
Guy  R.  Daniel,  classified 
advertising  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  since  1936, 
retired  Aug.  21  after  a  career 
of  more  than  40  years  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 


from  1942-1945  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Examiner  as  clas¬ 
sified  sales  manager  in  1945. 

“Careful  control  of  newspaper 
want  ad  columns  is  simply  good 
business,”  he  told  delegates  to 
the  1962  Western  Classified 
Advertising  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco. 

Citing  reasons  why  censor¬ 
ship  and  sound,  realistic  regula¬ 
tions  toward  acceptance  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  were  major 
factors  in  Examiner  leadership, 
Mr.  Gilman  told  an  audience  of 
90  classified  managers  “the  more 
we  do  to  make  classified  adver¬ 
tising  believable,  the  more  it 
will  prosper. 


Charles  Gould,  publisher  of 
the  Hearst  newspaper,  appointed 
Carl  C.  Gilman,  Mr.  Daniel’s 
a.ssociate  for  the  past  25  years, 
classified  advertising  director. 


For  R«*ador  Prolerlion 


’Good  Business' 


Examiner's  Policies 


Mr.  Daniel,  who  is  credited 
with  the  introduction  of  reader 
protection  regulations  in  the 
areas  of  help  wanted,  rental, 
automobile,  educational  and 
employment  agency  advertising, 
began  his  career  as  a  classified 
salesman  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  in  1919. 

Succeeding  years  saw  him  as 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Times,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  Previous  to 
joining  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  he  was  west  coast 
classified  advertising  manager 
for  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

.Mr.  Daniel  served  as  an  Army 
first  aid  man  in  France  and 
Germany  from  1917  to  1919.  He 
served  as  a  Naval  officer  from 
1942-1945  and  commanded  land¬ 
ing  craft  in  major  South  Pacific 
invasions  as  boat  officer  on  an 
assault  transport.  He  is  a  native 
of  Waldo,  Ark. 

Mr.  Daniel  and  his  wife, 
I.ouise,  are  leaving  their  Belve¬ 
dere  home  for  Vista,  Calif., 
where  he  will  pursue  his  hobbies 
of  fishing  and  gardening. 


“It  is  honest  and  right  that 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
be  of  the  type  that  will  not 
inconvenience,  defraud  or  dis¬ 
appoint  readers.” 

Mr.  Gilman  illustrated  Exam¬ 
iner  policies  of  refusing  to  pub¬ 
lish  such  categories  as  lonely 
hearts  notices,  phoney  automo¬ 
bile  and  trade  school  ads, 
advance-fee  rental  agency  ads, 
and  misleading  help  wanted  ads 
by  quoting  case  histories  of 
fraud  from  Examiner  records. 


118,466  LINES 


The  August  19  issue  of  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune — 
like  the  one  a  week  earlier — set 
another  record  for  classified 
advertising.  This  time  a  linage 
record  was  set. 

The  45 pages  of  classified 
ads  in  the  August  19  issue  con¬ 
tained  118,466  paid  lines,  com¬ 
pared  with  115,313  lines  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune  of  April  22, 
1961 — the  previous  record-setter 
for  linage.  Total  number  of  lines 
published  in  the  August  12  issue 
of  the  newspaper,  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  edition  after  a  116-day 
strike,  was  115,178. 

A  record  10,614  separate  want 
ads  were  printed  in  the  August 
12  issue.  Total  ad  count  in  the 
August  19  issue  was  10,186. 


B  •  •  ■  •  •  ■ 


PHOTON 


For  Tape  Input 


Con  be  adapted  to  any 
commercially  available 
6  to-31  level  paper  tapes. 


Carl  Gilman  began  his  career 
in  1931  with  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  He  served  as  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising 
salesman  with  that  paper  until 
1938,  when  he  join^  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  as  manager 
of  its  real  estate  department. 

He  served  as  a  Naval  officer 
editor  Si  PUBLISHER  for  September  1,  1962 


Wilmington,  Moss. 


THE 

DEADLY 

WEATHER 


Last  year  87.8%  of  the  traffic  fatalities 
occurred  when  the  weather  was  fine  and 
visibility  excellent. 

Only  12.2%  of  the  grim  total  of  37,600 
died  in  fog,  snow  or  rain. 


Remind  your  readers  that  the  liveliest 
weather  can  be  deadly,  especially  if 
caution  drops  and  speedometers  rise. 

You’ll  find  background  information  in 
“Cowboys  and  Engines,’’  The  Travelers 
1962  book  of  statistics  on  street  and 
highway  accidents  and  fatalities.  For 
additional  free  copies,  write  today. 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  Companies 


HARTFORD  15,  CONNECTICUT 


Some  of  The  Star’s  hrarJ 
full  value  has  not  yet  been  rti 
tion  coverage  comparable  toll 
As  the  city  expands  intoci 
more  than  offset  by  the  religioi 
urbs  have  strongly  in  cominoa 
tance  between  suburban  andi 
The  blanket  coverage  o( 
its  pages,  twice  a  day,  tbe  rtsii 
keep  in  touch  with  one  anotli 
local  happenings. 


1AKE  Mission  Township  in  northeast  Johnson  county,  where  93  per  cent 
of  the  homes  take  The  Kansas  City  Star.  That’s  not  guesswork.  Not  a 
claim.  By  actual  count  of  homes  and  subscribers,  a  survey  just  completed  shows  that  of 
28,793  households  in  Mission  Township,  26,840  get  their  news,  features  and  advertising 
in  The  Kansas  City  Star — home-delivered  morning,  evening  and  Sunday. 

That  93%  of  coserage  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  It  does  not  include  people  who 
buy  The  Star  at  newsstands,  drugstores  and  supermarkets.  They  are  an  unmeasurable  plus 
factor  as  there  is  no  accurate  way  to  credit  single-copy  sales  to  specific  households.  If 
thev  coidd  be  added  in.  the  total  coverage  of  The  Star  in  Mission  Tow’nship  would  ex¬ 
ceed  93%. 

WHAT  SUBURBIA  WANTS  TO  KNOW 

The  news  of  interest  to  these  families — and  the  many  tens  of  thousands  more  in 
other  suburban  comimmitivs — is  not  confined  to  national  and  world  affairs.  They  get 
that,  of  course,  through  The  Star’s  six  worldw'ide  news  services.  Suburban  readers  want 
to  know  also  about  tbe  varied  activities  in  their  own  communities.  They  are  getting  that 
in  expanded  coverage  furnished  all  the  .'5-county  metropolitan  area. 

.Mission  Township,  for  instance,  is  served  by  an  office  in  northeast  Johnson  County 
with  a  sUtff  of  ten  reporters  and  photographers.  In  other  branch  offices  for  Jackson, 
M’yandotte.  Clay  and  Platte  Counties,  there  are  .30  more  newsmen.  It  means  covering 
a  multiplicity  of  interests — coimcil  proceedings,  police  work,  school  board  meetings, 
political  activity — in  more  than  2.5  separate  suburban  cities. 

SUBURBAN  NEWS  STAFF  OF  FORTY 

A  news  staff  of  40 — working  full  time  in  the  suburbs — is  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  The  Star’s  city  desk  at  Eighteenth  and  Grand.  Suburban  staff  members  have 
radio-telephones  in  their  cars.  With  the  push  of  a  handset  button,  they  are  instantly 
in  touch  with  both  their  office  and  the  city  desk. 

The  six  suburban  offices  are  connected  by  an  automatic  teletypewriter  network 
which  defeats  distance.  A  newsman  sitting  at  his  machine  in  the  suburban  office  types 
words  visible  at  the  same  instant  to  the  editor  handling  copy  at  the  city  desk. 

In  13  editions  each  day,  readers  of  The  Star  get  this  up-to-minute  product  of  news, 
leatures  and  photographs.  Nine  of  the  13  editions  go  outside  the  central  city.  Each  sub¬ 
urban  area  gets  a  special  page  of  community  news  twice  a  day  through  a  continuous 
j>roeess  of  replating  in  the  pressroom. 


Oountryside  . 

Fairway  . ‘ 

Leawood  . 

Merriatn  (portion  in  township) . .  • 

Mission  . 

Mission  Hills  . 

Mission  Woods  . - 

Overland  Park  (portion  in  towiishif 

Prairie  Village  . 

Koeland  Park  . 

Westwood  . . . 

Westwood  Hills . 
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Star 

Lets 

burbia 


es  liave  only  recently  been  established  and  their 
he  ^oal  is  to  attain  in  all  sidiurban  areas  a  circula- 
1  of  saturation  existing  in  Mission  Tovvaiship. 
ening  suburbs  diverse  interests  arise,  but  they  are 
ural.  civic  and  business  interests  that  city  and  sub- 
ms  of  trafficway  concrete  erase  the  barriers  of  dis- 

ttii, 

hir  serves  as  a  further  unifying  force.  Through 
f  the  entire  Kansas  City  area  of  a  million  people 
with  the  whole  panorama  of  national,  world  and 
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BOOKS  IN  REVlEVi; 

Press  Recruits  Face 
Challenges,  Changes 

By  Ray  Erwin 

joUKNALlST  —  EYEWITNESS  TO  Career  Book  series,  aptly  ex- 
mSTORY.  By  Herl>ert  Brucker.  211 
’lages.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  piamS. 

$3.50. 

Professional  Etliies 


necessarily  mean  that  you  . . 

shouldn’t.” 

“Take  away  the  reporter,  and  J^QqJ^S  0/«  BV 
leave  all  the  rest,  and  you  don’t 

have  a  newspaper  any  more  —  ^  « j- 

because  you  don’t  have  any  C//*  Ot*  lyCtVSItldt 

news.” 

“The  inner  satisfaction  of  the  lllllllllllllllilllllllllllllilililllllllliliil!lilllll:llll^^  iii'l 

job  itself  is  what  keeps  the  re¬ 
porter  poing.  He  has  a  press  Seymour  Freidin,  executive 
pass  to  history  in  the  making,  editor  in  charge  of  foreign  news 
a  front-row  seat  at  the  passing  foj.  the  New  York  Herald  Trih- 
show  of  life.  And  all  the  rest  of  ^ne  and  former  foreign  corre- 
the  world  gets  its  news  from  gpondent,  is  author  of  “The  For- 


hini,  at  second  hand.” 


gotten  People,”  an  eyewitness 


Recruiting  promising  young 
people  for  newspaper  staffs  be¬ 
latedly  is  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration  at  newspaper  con¬ 
ferences  and  seminars.  Newspa¬ 
per  associations  and  individual 
new'spapers  are  making  some¬ 
what  tentative  and  timid  steps 
at  invading  high  schools  and 
colleges  to  attract  able  begin¬ 
ners. 

Herbert  Biaicker,  knowledge¬ 
able  and  thoughtful  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
written  a  career  book  to  inform 
students  clearly  how  to  prepare 
for  and  develop  a  place  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  drama,  excitement,  glam¬ 
our  and  challenge  of  newspaper 
work  is  portrayed  with  heart¬ 
stirring  enthusiasm,  but  at  the 
same  time  this  experienced  prac¬ 
titioner  probes  problems  of  the 
press  that  persist  and  plague. 

The  young  recruit  is  chal¬ 
lenged  to  help  overcome  with 
new  ideas  and  practices  and  ma¬ 
chines  such  difficulties  of  news¬ 
papers  today  as  rising  costs, 
union  intransigence  in  such 
stupidities  as  bogus  composition, 
and  half-century-late  current 
campaign  of  research  to  develop 
new  production  machinery  and 
methods. 

Practical  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  is  given  students.  There  is 
no  false  lure  of  an  easy  road; 
there  is  a  plain  picture  of  a 
highway  of  service  that  offers 
the  recruit  rich  inner  rewards. 

In  the  foreword,  Charles  W. 
Cole,  editor  of  the  Macmillan 


News-Journal 
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ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 

gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America's  only 

SINGLE-RATE 

L SINGLE-STATE  j 

^  market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact;  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers. 
^^Wilmington.  Delaware^ 


“The  book  sui-veys  the  fasci¬ 
nation  and  the  complexity  of 
journalism,  the  hard  work  and 
the  glamour,  the  rewards  and 
the  disappointments.  It  offers 
thoughtful  advice  on  how  to  be¬ 
come  a  journalist  and  whether 
to  become  one.  It  gives  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  variety  of  types  of 
journalism,  the  structure,  the 
economics,  and  the  trends  of  the 
profession.  Perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  Mr.  Brucker 
writes  persuasively  and  with 
conviction  on  the  ethics  of  the 
profession,  the  vital  importance 
of  a  free  press  to  a  democratic 
society,  and  the  sense  of  public 
seiwice  which  should  infuse 
every  phase  of  journalism.  He 
does  not  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
some  newspapers  and  some  jour¬ 
nalists  fall  so  far  short  of  the 
ideal  as  to  wallow  in  the  sordid, 
the  sensational,  and  the  im¬ 
properly  partisan.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  makes  clear  the 
standards  to  which  journalists 
must  aspire  if  the  free  world 
is  to  stay  free.” 

Some  Precepts 

Some  Brucker  precepts  for 
prospective  reporters: 

“Though  the  great  of  the 
earth  assure  you  officially  that 
it’s  the  truth,  it  isn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  so.” 

“The  great  of  the  earth  may 
be  wrapped  in  a  majesty  of 
office  that  is  awesome.  Even 
so,  the  fact  that  they  tell  you 
that  you  can’t  print  that  doesn’t 


Only  GOSS 
Offset  gives  you 
choice  of 
more  than 
50  different 
press 
arrangements 


“It  is  amazing,  indeed,  how  account  of  conditions  behind  the 
much  of  the  cleanness  and  sharp-  ij.oa  Curtain.  Scribner  will  is- 


ness  and  substance  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  for  which  reporters  get 
credit  is  actually  the  work  of 


sue  the  book  Sept.  24. 

*  *  « 

Four  major  battles  of  World 


the  anonymous  heroes  of  the  War  II  are  described  in  “The 
copy  desk.”  Fortunes  of  War”  (Little, 

“All  the  gloom  adds  up  to  a  Brown),  by  Andrew  A.  Rooney, 
challenge  that  should  attract,  ^as  a  reporter  for  Stars 

rather  than  discourage,  the  best  ^nd  Stripes  in  Europe, 
young  men  and  women  of  each  *  ♦  • 

generation.  We  need  them.”  .*The  Statesman’s  Yearbook” 

“So  if  there  are  things  wrong  1962-63,  the  99th  annual  edi- 
with  journalism,  let’s  see  some  of  a  one-volume,  1,701-page 


of  those  in  the  oncoming  gen¬ 
eration  who  have  fire  in  their 


encyclopedia  of  all  nations  and 
world  affairs,  has  been  issued 


eyes  and  wings  in  their  hearts  by  St.  Martin’s  Press  (175  Fifth 
go  into  it.  If  anything  is  wrong,  ^.ve..  New  York  10.  $9.50.) 
they  can  make  it  better.  The  job  *  ♦  * 

is  there  for  them  to  do.”  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 

News  Is  Paramount  1,036-page  “Stati.sti- 

Is  raramouni  Abstract  of  the  United 

“Actually,  newspaper  owners.  States  —  1962.” 


no  matter  who  they  are,  have 
nothing  to  sell  but  news  and  edi- 


Editorials  by  Lubor  J.  Zink, 


torial  vitality.  There  wouldn’t  be  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
a  line  of  advertising,  a  single  Brandon  (Man.)  Sun,  have  been 
subscription,  if  it  were  not  for  collected  and  issued  in  a  paper- 
the  news  and  the  editorial  page.”  back  264-page  book  by  the  Sun 
“It  is  those  intangibles  that.  Printing  Co.  under  title  of 

in  the  hands  of  men  who  re-  “Under  The  Mushroom  Cloud.” 
spond  to  them,  make  journalism  *  ♦  ♦ 

a  vibrant  thing,  a  deeply  moral  Mrs.  Elise  Sanguinetti,  for- 
calling  for  aU  who  are  associ-  j^jgr  feature  writer  for  the 

’V'  ,  .  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  and  the 

Mr.  Brucker,  of  course,  is  daughter  of  Col.  Harry  M.  Ay- 
quahfied  to  persuade  and  advise  publisher  of  the  Star,  is 

recruits  by  reason  of  his  service  author  of  a  fine  novel,  “The 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Un-  Last  of  the  Whitfields,”  which 
ion.  New  York  U  or  Id,  journal-  jg  ja  j^g  third  printing, 
ism  faculty  of  Columbia  Univer-  *  ♦  ♦ 

sity.  Office  of  War  Information  a  j  c  i  •  u  c  i 
in  World  War  II,  editor  of  the  ^  definitive  biography  of  col- 


suy,  umce  oi  war  iniormaiion  »  j  •  ,  •  i.  ^  i 

in  World  War  II,  editor  of  the  ^  ^i  k  I 

Courant,  a  former  officer  of  the  Westbrook  Pegler  has 

American  Society  of  Newspa-  l^en  completed  by  Oliver  P.lat 
per  Editors,  president  in  1959  York  Post,  who  has  worked 

of  the  American  Council  on  n 

Education  for  Journalism  and 

author  of  “The  Changing  Amer-  January.  Mr.  Pilat  ran  a  news 
ican  Newspaper”  and  “Freedom  bureau  w-hile  a  student  at  Am- ^ 


of  Information.” 


herst  College  and  he  joined  the 


His  valuable  new  book  makes  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1926  and  be- 
meaningful  the  planning  and  ‘^ame  its  European  coi^espond- 

production  of  The  Daily  Miracle.  J*'® 

-  in  Washington  for  the  Post.  He 


IF/ *11  n  n  I  has  had  four  previous  books 

tv  ill  Holers  Book  published. 

“Will  Rogers”  (McKay;  *  *  * 

$5.95),  by  Donald  Day,  a  long-  A  new  edition  of  the  902- 
time  authority  on  American  page  “Public  Relations  Hand- 
humor,  is  a  biography  which  book,”  completely  revised  with 
lets  the  late  humorist  and  news-  new  material  by  the  author, 
paper  columnist  speak  for  him-  Philip  Lesly,  will  be  published 
self  whenever  possible.  The  book  Oct.  3  by  Prentice-Hall.  The 
is  studded  with  Rogers’  wry  first  edition  was  published  12 
comments  on  the  human  comedy,  years  ago. 
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Panelists  Named 
For  UPI  Parley 
In  October 

San  Francisco 
Newspaper  executives  will  ex¬ 
plore  new  ideas  in  journalism 
and  grapple  with  challenging 
problems  of  their  profession  at 
the  National  Conference  of 
United  Press  International  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  here  Oct. 


signments  for  the  four  work-  Times;  Charles  Lucey,  Trenton 
ing  sessions  of  the  conference.  (N.J.)  Times;  and  William 
There  will  be  one  working  ses-  B.  Steven,  Houston  (Tex.) 
sion  each  morning  and  after-  Chronicle. 

noon  of  the  two-day  conference  “To  Print  or  not  to  Print” — 
at  the  Fairmount  Hotel.  Alexander  Warden,  Great  Falls 

The  panel  topics  and  members  (Mont.)  Tribune;  Eugene  1). 
are:  Rutland,  A/emp/iis  (Tenn.)  Cow-  B.  Patterson  Jr. 

“An  Evaluation  of  UPI  mereial  Appeal;  Charles  G.  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette, 

Serv’ices”  —  James  F.  Cox  Jr.,  Murray,  editorial  director,  Spei-  “News  Judgment  in 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal  del  Newspapers;  Elmo  Smith,  Newspaper’ 
and  State  Register;  John  T.  Albany  (Ore.)  Demoerat-Her-  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle;  Edward 
Schofield,  Bridgeton  (N.J.)  rtW;  Kenneth  S.  Conn,  San  Jose  Kennedy,  Monterey  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal 
News;  William  D.  Reimert,  (Calif.)  Mereury  and  News;  Peninsula  Herald;  Dow  Richard-  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer; 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle;  Vice  Admiral  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  son,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  and  Fred  W.  Stein,  Binghamton 
Larry  Fanning,  Chieago  Sun-  Copley  News  Service;  and  Hugh  James  H.  Ottaway,  Ottaway  (N.Y.)  Press. 


MAKEUP  of  panel  sessions  at  UPI  Newspapers;  Tony  Hillerman, 
ference,  Oct.  1-2  in  Sante  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican; 
>,  is  finalized:  Left  to  and  Nick  B.  Williams,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

..  Cliff  McDowell  and  Developments  in  the 

,an  of^  UPI  Pacific  Industry”-John  R. 

Thistlethwaite,  Opelousas  (La.) 
Little  Rock  Daily  World;  Robert  W.  Lucas, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  E.  S. 
Your  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
•Ralph  Nicholson,  Star  and  News;  Robert  Mor- 
~  '  rison,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona 

Brady  Black, 


Speed  and  Accuracy  of  Seiscor 
Voting  Machine  Proved  in  Elections 


LA  PORTE,  IND. 
TRIBUNE 
May  8,  1962 
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TULSA,  OKLA. 

TRIBUNE 
May  31,  1962 


These  newspaper  clippings  tell  the  story  .  .  . 
the  success  of  the  new  Seiscor  Voting  Machine 
in  use  in  elections  across  the  country. 

This  is  what  a  few  of  the  newspapers  had  to 
say  about  the  first  new  voting  machine  in  SO 
years: 

“.  .  .  batted  1,000  percent”  .  .  .  “have  been 
a  favorable  investment  for  Tulsa”  .  .  .  “unani¬ 
mous  in  their  praise  of  the  operation  of  the 
voting  machines.  .  .  ." 

The  Seiscor  Voting  Machine  can  mean  easier 
elections,  more  accurate  results,  reduced  elec¬ 
tion  costs  in  your  community.  Compactness, 
portability,  reliability,  reduced  storage  and  trans¬ 
portation  costs  are  just  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Seiscor  Voting  Machine.  Write  today  for 
more  information. 
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DIVISION  OF 

Seismograph  Service  Corporation 

BOX  1590  TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 


Spisfor  Voting  Vathitu*  without  cuftams. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Robert  Grimsley  has  been  named  1 
furnishings  editor  of  the  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD,  succeeding  Her¬ 
bert  Blueweiss  who  is  now  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  paper.  With 
Fairchild  Publications  over  five 
years,  Mr.  Grimsley  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  most  of  that  time  with 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  serving 
in  the  following  sections:  Modem 
Production,  Film  and  Coated  Fab¬ 
rics,  Packaging  and  Special  Issues. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  contributed 
one  of  the  seven  New  York  news¬ 
paper  pages  transmitted  by  fac¬ 
simile  three  times  last  week  to  and 
from  Telstar,  to  an  electronics  lab 
in  Manhattan,  all  in  a  matter  of  12 
minutes.  The  photo  of  a  sample 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  page  was 
sent  from  New  York  to  .Andover, 
Me.,  to  Telstar,  back  to  .Andover 
and  New  York. 


•A  new  edition  of  Fairchild's  “De¬ 
signing  .Apparel  Through  the  Flat 
Patter”  will  he  issued  later  this 
month.  This  book,  which  provides  a 
scientific  approach  to  the  field  of 
apparel  design,  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  November,  1960,  and  was 
written  by  Ernestine  Kopp,  A'ittorina 
Rolfo  and  Beatrice  Zelin,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  apparel  design  faculty 
of  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 


Dorothy  L.  l^aUis,  who  pens  a  daily 
feature  column  for  WOMEN’S 
WE.AR  D.AILY  as  d.l.w.,  will  be  in¬ 
terviewed  by  Fay  Henle  on  her 
“Dollars  &  Sense”  radio  program 
on  WOR  at  3:15  P.  M.  Sept.  4.  The 
subject  matter  deals  with  careers  in 
the  world  of  fashion. 


The  Fall,  1%2,  editions  of  three 
Fairchild  Blue  Book  Directories  are 
now  off  the  press  and  l>eing  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  trade.  They  are  the 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  D.AILY  “Milli¬ 
nery”  Directory,  with  listings  of 
2.322  merchandise  resources;  the 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  “Fur” 
Directory,  with  4.515  listings;  Fair¬ 
child’s  “Domestics  &  Linens,  Rugs 
&  Shower  Curtains”  Directory,  list¬ 
ing  5,187  sources  of  merchandise. 


New  appointees  to  the  Fairchild 
News  Service  worldwide  correspond¬ 
ents’  list  are:  Charles  Byars  in 
Greenwood,  S.  C.;  Mrs.  Mar\ei 
Burke  in  Dearlwrn,  Mich.;  Mrs. 
Lois  McMahon  in  Grosse  Pointe 
Woods.  Mich.;  Dean  Todd  in  Rock¬ 
ford.  III. 

FAIRCNILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
fuMthtn  of 

Daily  N*wt  RKord.  Wom«n'i  Waar  Daily, 
Horn.  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Hatalworking  Naws,  Diractoriat. 


Don  Bernard  Retires 
To  Consultants  Role 

Washington 


personal 


Donald  M.  Bernard  retired 

this  week  as  vicepresident  for  John  Randau  —  from  re¬ 
public  affairs  of  the  Washing-  porter  for  the  News,  Orange 
ton  Post  Co.  after  30  years  of  County,  Garden  Grove,  Calif., 
service.  fo  editorial  staff  of  the  San 

Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  West 
Covina,  Calif.  He  was  married 
recently  to  Michelle  Harris,  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  on  the  Garden 
Gi^ove  paper. 


Edward  M.  Mulligan,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post  —  now  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Bridgeport  Gas  Company. 


C.  Peter  Gall  —  returned 
to  the  staff  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  after  three 
years  of  military  service. 


Donald  M.  Bernard 

His  career  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
began  with  the  Corpus  Christi 
Texas  Callxr  in  1916.  Two  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  was 
advertising  manager.  After  a 
succession  of  similar  positions 
on  various  publications,  Mr. 
Bernard  came  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  as  advertising  director 
in  1935.  He  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  in  1954  and  named  to 
his  present  post  in  1957.  He  be¬ 
came  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Area  Development  Council  of 
the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade.  He  has  also 
served  as  director  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Bernard  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association.  At 
65  he  plans  to  continue  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  in  the  field  of  public 
affairs. 


Clay  J.  Claiborne,  former 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  newsman  — 
to  the  staff  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  Washing¬ 


ton. 


Frederick  S.  Beebe,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company  —  elected  a  director 
of  Allied  Chemical  Corporation. 


William  J.  Costanzo  —  from 
the  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin  to 
the  Punxsutawney  (Pa.)  Spirit 
staff. 


When  Congress  Adjourns 


Congressional  Quarterly  Service  presents  al 
the  facts  on — 


Members'  individual  voting  performances 


What  happened  to  every  one  of  the 
President's  some  300  legislative  requests 
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Jeff  Prugh,  June  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  — 
to  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
siKirts  staff. 


Stanley  Bernsti:in  —  from 
UPI,  Columbia,  Mo.,  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  copy  desk. 


WED  50  YEARS— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  R.  Hooks  were  pictured 
on  their  Golden  Wedding  An¬ 
niversary.  Mr.  Hooks  began  a 
career  in  advertising  in  1907  with 
an  Atlanta  agency.  In  1938  he  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  and  he  is 
now  supervisor  of  dispatch  for 
the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer. 


i.sm  professor,  has  joined  the 
FMC  Corporation  as  writer-edi¬ 
tor.  He  formerly  worked  in  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  DuPont  Company. 


William  Gould,  sports  editor 
for  nearly  three  years  with  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Revveio 
—  named  sports  editor  of  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise-Courier. 


Hugh  G.  Monaghan,  who 
served  20  years  with  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  in  Baltimore 
—  to  assistant  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Neivs. 


William  H.  Price,  formerly 
with  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Journal  and  Sun  editorial 
departments  —  to  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era  as  city  hall  reporter. 


Dennis  Smith,  since  Octolier 
publisher  of  the  Hood  River 
(Ore.)  News  —  on  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  while  on  duty 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  Dick  Nafsing- 
er,  editor  and  co-publisher,  will 
assume  his  duties. 


J.  B.  Woodson  Jr.,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  State  College  joumal- 


Malloy  at  New  Delhi 

The  appointment  of  Michael 
T.  Malloy,  26,  as  United  Press 
International  manager  for  India 
was  announced  by  Earnest 
Hoberecht,  UPI  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  for  Asia. 
Mr.  Malloy’s  headquarters  are 
in  New  Delhi.  Before  going  to 
India,  he  worked  in  UPI  bureaus 
in  Japan  and  Laos.  Prior  to 
joining  UPI  he  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  the 
City  News  Bureau  in  Chicago. 


On  Park  Board 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Woodrow  Price,  managing 
editor  of  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Terry  Sanford  of 
North  Carolina  as  chairman  of 
a  newly  formed  Outer  Banks 
Seashore  Park  Commission. 
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Bill  Dredge  to  Join 
Studebaker  Corp. 

Los  Angeles 

“The  word  seems  to  have 
traveled  faster  than  a  stock  car 
at  Bonneville  Salt  Flats,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Bill  Dredge,  Los  Angeles 
Times  auto  editor. 

He  will  leave  soon  to  become 
public  relations  director  for 
Studebaker  Corp.’s  automotive 
division,  according  to  a  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  story  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  which 
was  confirmed  later  this  week. 

Mr.  Dredge  said  he’ll  be  at 
the  Times  a  few  more  weeks 
while  breaking  in  Bob  Thomas, 
motor  racing  news  writer,  as  his 
successor. 

A  former  general  assignment 
writer  with  automobiles  —  old 
and  new  —  as  an  avocation,  Bill 
Dredge  succeeded  Lynn  Rogers, 
retiring  pioneer  auto  editor  in 
this  “City  on  Wheels,”  nearly 
four  years  ago. 

Prior  to  becoming  auto  edi¬ 
tor,  Bill  Dredge  had  such  a 
reputation  for  knowing  cars 
that  newsmen  were  willing  to 
pay  him  a  fee  for  ferreting  out 
a  good  used  auto. 

• 

Nashville  Editor 
Named  Info  Advisor 

President  Kennedy  has  named 
John  L.  Seigenthaler,  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Seigenthaler  will  succeed 
Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 

Observer,  who  resigned  June  19. 
Mr.  Seigenthaler  formerly 
.served  as  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  Attorney  General  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  He  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Tennessean  from  1949  to 

Heads  India  Corps 

A  P’s  chief  of  bureau  in  New 
Delhi,  Henry  R.  Bradsher,  has 
Ix'en  elected  president  of  the 
Foreign  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  India.  In  India  for 
the  j)a.st  four  years,  he  is  a 
native  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
a  u>raduate  of  the  University  of 
Mi.'-souri. 

• 

Briton  at  Benning 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

The  military  writer  for  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  Briga- 
die>-  W.  F.  K.  Thompson,  visited 
Fort  Benning  recently  for  an 
OI  K  ntation  on  U.  S.  Army  In¬ 
fantry  School  activities. 


FRONT  RUNNER— Sene  Ward. 
New  York  Daily  News  turf  col¬ 
umnist,  congratulates  John  Roti, 
at  right,  on  being  named  Jockey 
of  the  Year  by  the  New  York  Turf 
Writers'  Association  at  the  Sara¬ 
toga  race  meeting. 

Peter  Trueman,  previously 
New  York  and  United  Nations 
correspondent  for  the  Montreal 
Star  —  now  in  Washington. 

*  *  >i< 

Herman  Edwards,  longtime 
writer  about  Oregon  highways 
in  the  Portland  Oregonian  — 
cited  by  the  Oregon  State  High¬ 
way  Commission  for  accurate 
coverage  of  meetings,  inspection 
tours  and  activities. 

>i>  *  * 

John  B.  Spalding,  a  former 
reporter  and  marine  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  .Journal  — 
now  manager  of  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  division  of  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  «  « 

Garth  V.  Fanning  —  from 
news  staff  of  the  Salem  Oregon 
Statesman  to  the  copy  desk, 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

«  *  ♦ 

Ray  Lewis  —  from  Honolulu 
Advertiser  ad  staff  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 

i|i 

Philip  I).  Hager,  formerly 
with  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald  and  Boise  (Idaho) 
Statesman  —  named  political 
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editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Reporter,  succeeding  Robert 
McBride  —  now  on  KGW-tv 
special  events  staff. 

4i  # 

Wayne  Scott,  former  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Reporter,  previously 
with  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Bulletin  and  onetime  education 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal  — 
now  editor  of  the  International 
Woodworker,  union  publication, 
succeeding  Phil  Frost. 

*  *  * 

Harry  B.  Warner  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  report3r  to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Morning  Herald.  He  replaces  A. 
Vernon  Davis  —  now  with  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  Fairchild 
Stratos. 

^ 

Walter  (Bill)  Rahte,  pre¬ 
viously  an  instructor  in  the 
Army  Information  School  —  to 
the  staff  of  the  Peektskill  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Star. 

*  *  ♦ 

Clarence  J.  La  Roche  — 
from  managing  editor,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express,  to  copy 
desk,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  * 

Robert  F.  Prather,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  Middletown 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Herald  Record 
—  to  Wagner  College,  Staten 
Island,  as  director  of  informa¬ 
tion. 
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Gary  Lee  Braddock  —  from 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  to 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
staff. 

«  *  * 

Charles  D.  Wood  —  from 
executive  editor,  El  Cajon 
(Calif.)  Valley  Neivs,  to  re¬ 
write,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Richard  Taylor  —  from  city 
editor  to  executive  editor  of  the 
Valley  News;  John  A.  Jonjes — 
from  reporter  to  city  editor. 

Jack  Lloyd,  formerly  with 
with  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News  —  now  television 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  replacing  Alan  Pa- 
TUREAU,  who  joined  the  promo¬ 
tion  staff  of  NBC-tv  network 
in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Charles  S.  Kolak — from  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette  staff  to  Nichols 
College,  Dudley,  Mass.,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  student  activity  and 
public  relations. 

*  * 

Ronnie  Thompson,  formerly 
of  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News  — 
named  night  editor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Bureau,  Dallas. 

« 

Natalie  Best  —  from  re¬ 
porter,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  to  news  staff,  KOGO 
stations,  San  Diego. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Shawver  to  Cover 
Politics  in  Detroit 

Detroit 

Tom  Shawver,  35,  veteran 
Lansing  newsman  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  Free  Prena  as  politics 
writer. 

With  the  wire  service  for  9% 
years,  Mr.  Shawwer  worked  in 
the  Detroit  and  Chicago  bureaus 
before  being  assigned  to  Lansing 
six  years  ago. 

A  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  political  science,  Mr. 
Shawver  worked  for  the  Ken- 
sington-Amold  Dispatch  near 
Pittsburgh  before  joining  the 
Associated  Press.  He  is  a  World 
War  II  Na\’y  veteran. 

• 

Siegel  Sports  Colnniii 
In  Washington  Star 

W'ashington 

Morris  Siegel,  who  has  gained 
national  recognition  for  colorful 
sports  reporting  on  ARC  Radio 
and  the  CBS  television  network, 
is  now  writing  a  sports  column, 
appearing  six  days  a  week,  in 
the  Washington  Star.  He  started 
his  sportswriting  career  on  the 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Later  he  reported  for  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

• 

4  Staff  Additions 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

New  members  of  the  editorial 
department  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  include:  William  Voll- 
mer,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Air  Force,  reporter;  Russell 
Parker,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times, 
copy  desk;  Douglas  Meed, 
formerly  with  the  USIA  in  the 
Far  East  and  more  recently  with 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  court¬ 
house  reporter;  and  John  0. 
Thisler,  retired  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  who  was  4th  Army  public 
information  officer  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  federal  beat  reporter. 


Personal 

{Continued  from  page  35) 


WiLUAM  C.  Strand,  fonnerly 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  —  to  the 
communications  division  staff  of 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion. 

♦  ♦  * 

Wright  Langley,  former 
journalism  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  who 
received  a  master’s  degree  from 
Boston  University,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times  as  a  summer  replace¬ 
ment. 

Hfi 

Vincent  Hovanec,  a  Dai-t- 
)nouth  graduate  and  member  of 
the  Raleigh  Bureau  of  United 
Press  International  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer,  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Ann  McRacknpn  has  been 
named  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer  —  Raleigh  Times,  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Diane  Fai.baum, 
who  resigned  to  resume  a  teach¬ 
ing  career. 

*  *  >i< 

Clyde  H.  Williams,  formerly 
with  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News — to  the  Kla¬ 
math  County  Planning  Com- 


Robert  W.  Chandler,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  —  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress. 

*  *  * 

Hannah  Jo  Wright  —  re¬ 
signed  after  nearly  two  years 
with  the  news  department  of 
the  Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur  Enter¬ 
prise  to  be  married. 

*  *  * 

Kester  Ausman — to  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  of  the  Vale  (Ore.) 
Malheur  Enterprise. 


Ralph  M.  Wells  Jr.,  news 
editor  of  the  weekly  Berea 
(Ohio)  Neu's  before  Army 
seiwice  and  earlier  with  the 
Cleveland  Press  —  to  the  staff 
of  Edward  Howard  &  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land  public  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Ignacio  Lopez,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Indio  (Calif.)  Date 
Palm,  has  moved  from  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
News  to  the  sports  section  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 
♦  ♦  * 

Louis  M.  Tho.mpson  —  from 
correspondent  to  chief  of  the 
Newport  Bureau  of  the  Clare¬ 
mont  (N.H.)  Daily  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Harry  A.  Arnold  —  from 
news  editor  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republie  to  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  R.  J.  Bruning  —  now 
publisher  of  the  North  Idaho 
Press  at  Wallace.  Mr.  Arnold, 
a  native  of  Miles  City,  Mont., 
was  an  Army  counter-intelli¬ 
gence  agent  in  World  War  11. 

• 

Linton  Wells  Joins 
Storer  in  Washington 

Linton  Wells,  correspondent, 
newscaster,  analyst,  author  and 
lecturer,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  Storer  Broadcasting 
Company  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  Stanton  P.  Kettler, 
executive  vicepresident,  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  Kettler  said 
Wells  will  begin  with  Storer 
Broadcasting  on  September  1. 

Mr.  Wells,  who  is  a  product 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  China  Press.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Louisville.  His  wife.  Fay 
Gillis  Wells,  writes  the  “Nauti¬ 
cal  Notebook”  column  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  syn¬ 
dicate. 

Settel  in  Customs 

Washington 

Arthur  Settel,  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  World  War  II 
intelligence  officer,  has  been 
appointed  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  for  Public 
Information  for  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  Treasury  Department. 
He  has  been  working  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

• 

Cliange  at  Fargo 

The  appointment  of  Kenneth 
F.  Waterman  as  North  Dakota 
state  news  manager  for  United 
Press  International  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dale  M.  Johns,  UPI 
central  division  manager.  Mr. 
Waterman  succeeds  Tim  Hogan 
in  the  Fargo  position.  Mr. 
Hogan  resigned  to  become  a  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


.)  Daily  Eagle.  photogra- 

^  if  pher  Roddey  E.  Mims,  at  left,  re- 
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•  William  C.  Payette,  UPI  south- 

^ells  Joins  western  division  manager. 

Wsaeliinsrtrkii  Edward  McManus  of  the  Denver 
bureau  succeeds  Mr.  Adwan  as 
^ells,  correspondent,  manager  of  the  UPI  bureau  in 
analyst,  author  and  Tuksa.  Mr.  Adwan  is  a  graduate 
s  been  appointed  to  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Storer  Broadcasting  and  was  managing  editor  of 
3  Washington  corre-  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer 
Stanton  P.  Kettler,  before  joining  UPI.  Mr.  Mc- 
icepresident,  an-  Manus,  who  joined  UPI  in  Den- 
ently.  Kettler  said  ver,  is  a  journalism  graduate  of 
begin  with  Storer  the  University  of  Colorado, 
g  on  September  1.  • 
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Press.  He  is  a  na-  Lee  Belser,  who  started  her 
sville.  His  wife.  Fay  career  with  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 

,  writes  the  “Nauti-  State,  has  gone  from  the  Los 
)k”  column  for  the  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  to 
Herald  Tribune  syn-  Hearst  Headline  Service,  with 
Paris  as  her  headquarters.  She 

•  joined  the  Herald-Examiner 

Customs  when  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror, 

for  whom  she  covered  Holly- 
Washington  wood,  ceased  publication  in 
lettel,  former  news-  January.  Previous  stints 
and  World  War  II  included  the  MiVtJxi  (Fla.)  Daily 
officer,  has  been  News  and  seven  years  with  INS 
s  special  assistant  to  Washington,  New  York  and 
ssioner  for  Public  Hollywood. 

I  for  the  Bureau  of  • 

reasury  Department,  p  j  USIA 

en  working  m  the 

of  Commerce.  Washington 

•  David  Parson,  attorney  in  the 

t  Fnwo  communications  field,  has  been 

*  “  named  Deputy  General  Counsel 

•intment  of  Kenneth  for  the  U.  S.  Information 
an  as  North  Dakota  Agency.  Since  1947  he  has  been 
manager  for  United  affiliated  with  the  Chicago  law 
imational  was  an-  firm  of  Kirkland,  Fleming,  Chaf- 

Dale  M.  Johns,  UPI  fetz  and  Masters.  Among  the 
ision  manager.  Mr.  firm’s  clients  were  Station  WGN 
succeeds  Tim  Hogan  and  WGN-TV  and  the  Chicago 
argo  position.  Mr.  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa- 
gned  to  become  a  po-  tion.  He  has  also  been  a  lecturer 
er  for  the  St.  Louis  at  Northwestern  University’s 
)crat.  School  of  Journalism. 
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to  tj^HrSOO  000,000  this  year.  This  is  a 
■ita^HT to  hi  waved  a*  Europs'iin.^ities 
'  w^Hook  dot 'It  their  notes  at  AJ  jans 
-^^^rnaiion  li'St  doesn’t  ai-Orevia^^gtiks, 
I^Kcil.  'we  buy  them  in  It  rge  qu^Bties 
'nc  chances  are  th.i^Blot 
from  tl.; 

sctuallys^^^f^^Ts  lime  fo' 

States  Gove  nmV_,^^|^ndists 
'  sent  a  new  in  crtuiiioM^^H^f  th^wi' 
cat  American  as  <arrying^^B||dh^W'd 
I  paperback  around  with  hinir^^Bflnis 
,  bo^sbelves  at  home  brimful. 

*  Proposal  <n  Berlin 
Uujckly  1  umed  Uowj  t 

N<w  York  DkUyJtg^^gllg 

As  for  Khrushrt _ 

Beriit)  it  ha^||g||[Hppi7rtU  nco 
W,i.thvrdg|flp|^^mdon.  li  wai 

■  ailwd 
^|H||Rut  of  West  Berlin  anf 
^BWiixture  of  Scandinavian 

S;  We  re  delighted  to  see  tho- 
Western  nations  spurn  that  g( 
oi.W  hope  our  side  will  kc 
Khr-'ShcheVs  bluffs  aa  fa 
them.  Thai,  as  long  esperi 
is  the  b.'st  way  to  hotd^m 
I  position.  /x^P 


plague,  there  was  a  iheory 
then  that  the  best  way  to 
'  avoid  the  plague  was  to  re- 
I  main  in  a  cool  place,  W  sit 
and  freeae,"  i 

i  We  followed  him  like  fas-  i 
,  cinated  sheep  through  the 
t  China  Room  to  fnshua  Reyn¬ 
old's  painting  of  the  Duchess 
of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Bed-  , 
'  ford.  In  a  fa,se  stood  the  dark 
’  blue  and  gilt  Sevres  dinner  ! 

.  -vi.iv^,  v,..ly  uuc  »M  its  ««  1 

I  left  in  the  world,  presented 
to  the  Duchess  by  Louis  XV. 
It  cost  550.000  even  then,  in 
17&T 

An  ancient  print  of  Lon-  . 
don's  Covent  Garden  caught  i 
the  D  u  k  e’s  eye.  "Bedfords 
yitdit  Covent  Garden  and 
^kyd^e  place  outright,"  he 


( >  reader  should  be  appfoxi- 
ms  ely  40  years  old,  st  least, 
to  appreciate  the  tiny  news 
item  abtau  the  search  for 
auDmobiie  radiator  caps  by 
■ifaguiLand  ciaagic  car  enthu- 
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PICTURES 

UP’s  own  staff  of  photographers 
have  8x10s  of  newsworthy 
subjects,  many  in  color,  available 
without  charge.  Call  your 
nearest  Public  Relations  office 
ANYTIME. 


For  information  about  our  operations. ..our  employes., 
for  your  news  needs,  call  or  write  DAY  or  NIGHT 

;  OMAHA  —  342-5822 

;  LOS  ANGELES  —  MAdison  7-9211 

;  PORTLAND  —  CApitol  7-7771 

:  SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  EMpire  3  1544 

!  NEW  YORK  CITY  —  REctor  2-7440 
.  (Ridgewood,  N.  J.  —  Gilbert  5  0340) 


PROMOTION 

75.000  Visitors 


At  Service 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  Public 
Service  Office  booth  at  the  re¬ 
cent  International  Trade  Fair 
in  McCormick  Place  was  not 
able  to  find  a  lost  husband, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  wife 
said  “You  can’t  miss  him — he 
has  big  ears.”  It  couldn’t  come 
up  with  a  sorely  needed  needle 
and  thread,  and  it  was  unable 
to  name  all  the  crime  syndicate 
joints  in  Cicero. 

Lamentable  as  these  failures 
were,  the  booth,  staffed  by  nine 
persons  on  a  double  shift,  man¬ 
aged  to  distribute  201,000  pieces 
of  40  varieties  of  literature, 
answer  questions  by  15,022 
visitors,  and  provide  a  resting 
place  for  countless  weary  feet. 

It  was  estimated,  on  tbe 
basis  of  a  five-day  sample  tally, 
that  75,000  persons  stopped  at 
the  booth  either  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion,  pick  up  literature,  or  rest 
on  the  benches  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

The  operation,  conducted  from 
July  25  to  August  12,  was 
under  the  direction  of  Dale  Os¬ 
born,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Public  Ser\’ice  Office. 

Information  i)rovided  to  visi¬ 
tors  fell  into  three  main  cate¬ 
gories — the  Trade  Fair,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place  and  its  facilities, 
and  Chicago  itself.  The  booth 
was  equipi)ed  with  two  tele¬ 
phones  for  staff  use.  One  was  an 
outside  line  for  general  use.  The 
other  was  a  direct  line  to  the 
main  Public  Service  Office  in 
the  Loop.  This  was  used  when 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
answers  to  specific  questions 
from  the  extensive  information 
service  maintained  in  that  office. 

Most  popular  piece  of  printed 
matter  requested  by  visitors 
was  the  “Welcome  to  Chicago’’ 
map  printed  in  full  page  size 
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Booth 

from  time  to  time  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  of  which  20,650 
copies  were  distributed.  “What 
to  See  and  Do  in  Chicago,’’  re¬ 
prints  of  a  weekly  Monday 
Tribune  feature,  were  given  to 
17,000  visitors. 

Other  items  which  were  in 
demand  were  a  sports  schedule 
prepared  by  the  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry  and  the  Tribune  sports 
department;  a  list  of  Public 
Service  Office  services,  and  a 
specially  prepaied  brochure  en¬ 
titled  “Milestones  of  Chicago 
History.” 

4>  *  * 

BA.SEBAI.I.  CI.IMCS 

More  than  19,000  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  youngsters  attended  14 
baseball  clinics  held  this  sum¬ 
mer  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  .Minneapolis  Star,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Twins. 

The  clinics,  for  boys  9  to  18 
years  old,  were  directed  by 
Angelo  Giuliani,  Twins  scout. 
Three  of  the  clinics  were  held 
at  Metropolitan  Stadium,  home 
of  the  Twins,  May  5,  June  2  and 
9.  Fundamentals  of  hitting, 
fielding,  base-running,  pitching 
and  other  techniques  were  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  several  Twins 
players  for  area  youngsters. 

Seveial  Twins  scouts,  includ¬ 
ing  Billy  Martin,  former  New 
York  Yankee  and  Twins  player, 
assisted  Giuliani  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  ba.seball  techniques  at  the 
clinics  held  in  towns  in  Minne- 
.sota.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wi.sconsin  and  Iowa. 

As.surances  were  received 
from  education  officials  in  the 
states  involved  that  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  clinics  would  not 
di.squalify  any  youngster  from 
high  school  athletic  events. 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
Ploglarism  or  Violation  of  Copyright. 

Tlwse  SPECIAL  HAZARDS  are  the  tub- 

iMf  of  SPECIAL  EXCESS  INSURANCE  wo 

hove  built  to  protect  Publishers  from 

embarrassing  loss. 

Used  Nation-wide;  adequate, 
sorirfoctery  and  quite  inexpensive 

_  Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
lOTVYilliam  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St. 


The  Chica9o  Tribune's  Public  Service  Office  booth  at  the  International 
Trade  Fair,  K^cCormick  Place,  Chicago. 


Paper’s  Staff 
Practically  Runs 
Circus  Festival 

Pert',  Ind. 

When  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Peru  Paily  Tribune  agreed 
to  conduct  all  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  a  community 
celebration,  they  didn’t  realize 
they  would  find  themselves  in 
positions  as  circus  roustabouts 
and  backlot  superintendents. 

Tbe  occasion  was  the  Circus 
City  Festival  here  Aug.  9-11 
which  is  the  city’s  annual  trib¬ 
ute  to  its  former  years  as  winter 
quarters  to  all  major  circuses 
with  the  exception  of  Ringling 
Bros.,  Bamum  and  Bailey. 

Home  of  Former  Pros 

The  feature  of  the  three-day 
Festival  is  an  amateur  circus. 
High  school  and  younger  chil¬ 
dren  are  trained  by  former  pro¬ 
fessionals  living  here  in  retire¬ 
ment. 

The  publicity  program  started 
out  as  a  one-man  show  by  Ken 
Francis,  Education  and  Military 

Copyright  information 

Basic  questions  are  answered  on  how  lo 
copyright  literary  and  other  material  in 
the  tl.S.,  in  a  free  handy  eight-page 
folder  published  hy  Daniel  S.  Mead, 
literary  agent,  915  Broadway,  New  York 
10.  The  folder  tells  what  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  copyrighted,  and  what  can’t: 
how  to  go  about  it;  how  long  it  lasts;  how 
material  can  revert  to  “public  domain" 
if  not  recopyrighted;  ana  so  on. 


Affairs  reporter.  He  wrote, 
photographed  and  distributed 
material  to  state-wide  news¬ 
papers  and  the  two  wire  ser\'ices. 
Managing  Editor  Galen  Mc¬ 
Clain  edited  a  14-page  souvenir 
section,  published  the  first  day 
of  the  Festival. 

Francis,  seeking  photographs, 
found  himself  among  the  rousta¬ 
bouts  guying,  tightening  the  rig¬ 
ging  and  spreading  canvas  of  a 
200  X  90-foot  tent. 

In  Clown  .Act 

John  Nixon,  general  manager, 
who  planned,  with  his  wife. 
Jane,  to  put  on  a  production 
clown  act,  was  drafted  opening 
night  as  backlot  superintendent. 
It  was  his  job  to  cut  a  three 
hour  circus  act  down  to  two 
hours  without  omitting  any  acts, 
rounding  up  the  troupers  and 
seeing  they  were  ready  when  the 
ringmaster  announced  their  act 
He  also  staged  his  act,  witli 
his  wife  and  a  stubborn  lO-year- 
old  mule  by  the  name  of  Sam. 

With  Francis  playing  public 
relations  expert  and  host  to 
visiting  dignitaries,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  Harold  Chatlosh  and  Tom 
Grieger  were  assigned  to  jihoto- 
graphing  the  events.  They  pro¬ 
duced  picture  pages  the  final 
two  days  of  the  Festival  in  the 
Tribune  and  two  pages  on  the 
two  successive  publication  dayj 
An  estimated  11(),()()()  persons 
attended  the  Festival,  bringing 
in  an  estimated  $1,()()0,000  in 
new  money  which  the  Tribune 
feels  will  be  felt  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  linage. 
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L  CEREALS  ARE  k 
LOW  IN  FAT 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

1 35  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted 
to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

J35  South  LaSalle  Street  •  Chicago  3,  Illinois 

Send _ copies  of  “coffee  break”  booklet. 


Address^ 


The  “coffee  break’’  habit  is  not  confined  to  industry  only  but  exists  in  professional  and 
educational  institutions.  The  above  booklet  is  based  on  the  23rd  scientific  paper  from  the  Iowa 
Breakfast  Studies.  It  is  illustrated  and  written  m  the  popular  view.  It  is  available  free  to  professional 
and  educational  people  in  reasonable  quantities  for  their  own  use.  Send  coupon  below. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

COMMUMTY  EXPERIENCE 


Carl  Hamilton  (left),  head  of  *he 
department  of  technical  journal¬ 
ism,  conducts  a  class  for  students 
in  the  first  summer  short  course 
in  community  journalism  offered 
at  Iowa  State  University. 


Nine  young  lowans  pioneered 
in  journalism  this  summer, 
studying  in  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  first  short  course  for 
community  journalism. 

The  course  is  for  persons  who 
plan  careers  in  small  newspapers 
but  do  not  plan  to  attend  college 
for  the  study  of  journalism.  For 
eight  weeks  the  .students  had  a 
hea\'>'  dose  of  instruction  and 
experience  that  the  busy  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  editor  doesn’t 
have  time  to  dispense  to  new 
staff  members. 

Carl  Hamilton,  an  editor  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  Iowa  Falls 
before  becoming  head  of  the 
department  of  technical  journal¬ 
ism  at  Iowa  State  this  year, 
explains  the  reasons  behind  the 
short  course  this  way: 

“Job  opportunities  each  year 
outnumber  our  journalism  grad¬ 
uates,  so  that  we  can’t  produce 
enough  graduates  to  staff  Iowa’s 
community  newspapers  and  sat¬ 
isfy  all  other  demands.  But  we 
feel  we  can  upgrade  the  talents 
of  young  persons  joining  the 
staffs  of  small  newspapers  by 
giving  them  ‘a  running  .start,’ 
packing  into  eight  weeks  some 
of  the  things  that  might  take 
them  a  few  years  to  learn  on  the 
job.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  told  Iowa  pub¬ 
lishers  that  he  would  offer  such 
a  course  if  they  would  select  a 
promising  high  school  senior, 
who  would  not  be  going  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  financially  assi.st  the 
student  for  the  eight-wreek 
program. 

PubliKliers  KniliuMiaMic 

Response  from  the  publishers 
was  enthusiastic.  One  said  he 
didn’t  have  a  student  in  his  home 
town  to  send,  but  that  he  would 
subsidize  one  from  another  com¬ 
munity  if  the  student  needed 
help.  Several  publishers  not  rep- 
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re.sented  at  this  short  course 
indicated  they  intend  to  supi)ly 
a  student  next  year. 

Four  classes  were  set  up  for 
the  fledgling  journalists:  How  to 
write  a  news  story,  how  to  lay 
out  and  sell  an  ad,  how  to  take 
a  picture,  and  community  news¬ 
paper  management.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  learning  how  to  write 
heads,  edit  copy,  and  develop 
and  i)rint  photographs,  and  are 
getting  an  introduction  to  the 
business  and  mechanical  aspects 
of  newspajjer  publishing. 

The  group  produced  weekly 
summer  editions  of  the  lown 
Daily,  student  newspaper. 
Post-mortems  are  conducted  on 
all  news  and  advertising  coi)y 
after  i)ublication  to  help  the 
.students  recognize  what  was 
right  and  wrong  in  their  work. 

As  class  assignments,  the  stu¬ 
dents  wrote  stories  on  popula¬ 
tion  trends  in  their  counties  for 
their  hometown  newspajjers. 
They  visited  a  variety  of  news¬ 
papers  —  metropolitan  dailies, 
small  dailies  and  community 


weeklies — to  see  different  types 
of  operations. 

The  students  participated  in 
forums  and  seminars,  meeting 
with  Iowa  State  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  in  other  fields  such  as  his¬ 
tory,  government,  economics  and 
.sociology,  and  covering  local  city 
council  meetings  to  round  out 
their  training. 

Mr.  Hamilton  feels  some  modi¬ 
fications  may  evolve  in  future 
short  courses. 

“Instead  of  confining  the 
group  to  graduating  high  school 
.seniors,  we  may  invite  papers  to 
send  students  just  before  they 
enter  their  senior  year.  Then 
the  student  will  be  better 
e(iuipp(*d  to  serve  as  a  part-time 
meml)er  of  the  paper’s  staff 
during  his  senior  year. 

Older  Persons 

“It  is  possible,  too,  that  older 
per.sons  will  be  include<l  in  the 
group.  One  publisher  thinks  so 
highly  of  a  man  in  his  back  shop 
that  he’d  like  to  bring  him  closer 
to  the  managerial  end  of  the 
operation,  but  simply  doesn’t 
have  time  to  retrain  the  man. 
This  ))ublisher  would  like  to  have 
the  emjiloyee  take  a  cour.se  like 
ours. 

“Still  another  publisher  says 
there  is  a  good  salesman  in  his 
town  who’d  make  an  excellent 
ad  manager  for  his  paper  if  the 
.sale.sman  could  get  a  quick  edu¬ 
cation  in  newspapering  through 
this  course.” 

Kxperience  in  other  Univer¬ 
sity  special  programs  for  per¬ 
sons  not  attending  college  on  a 
four-year  basis  has  been  that  a 
few  are  led  to  undertake  a 
college  career.  Mr.  Hamilton 
expects  that  some  journalism 
short-course  students  will  be 
encouraged  sufficiently  to  pursue 


a  college  degree.  The  demand 
for  four-year  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  exceeds  the  supply  by  a 
least  5  to  1,  he  reports. 

The  cost  of  the  short  course 
was  $30  a  week,  including  Iward 
room  and  instruction. 

4>  *  * 

CHEATER  ROLE 

Due  to  the  suburban  trend, 
weeklies  will  play  an  even 
greater  role  in  metropolitan  area 
news  coverage.  This  was  the 
view  expressed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  four  Milwaukee  County 
(Wi.s.)  suburban  papers  in  a 
televised  discussion  recently. 

Panelists  replied  to  questions 
concerning  the  recent  purchase 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  with  gen 
eral  agreement  that  both  are 
needed,  despite  the  fact  that 
Milwaukee  is  not  a  “natural’ 
morning  paper  community.  They 
further  held  that  the  announced 
change  of  the  Milwaukee 
Reporter  from  a  weekly  to  a 
daily,  with  strongly  conservative 
editorial  views,  would  have  no 
effect  on  suburban  paper  circu¬ 
lation. 

Panelists  represented  heavily 
populated  industrial  communi 
ties  and  the  predominantly  pro 
fessional  and  executive  residen¬ 
tial  suburbs.  They  were:  Verne 
Hold,  editor  of  the  HV.sd  Allis 
Star;  John  Cameron,  news  edi 
tor  of  the  Cudahy  Reminder 
Enterprise;  Harold  R.  Murphy, 
co-publisher  and  president  of  the 
North  Shore  Publishing  Co.; 
and  George  Ledermann,  adver 
tising  manager  of  Grede  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Disagreement  arose  l)etween 
Murphy  and  Cameron  over  the 
suburban  press’  nt‘ed  for  wire 
services.  Mr.  Murphy  held  there 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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COMMUNITY 


Today,  nearly  3.8  million  people  live  in 
mobile  homes. 

Sales  of  these  homes  average  90,000 
units  a  year.  In  size,  homes  are  available 
with  one  to  four  bedrooms.  One  or  two 
baths.  And  measure  to  10'  x  65'  with  some 
models  expanding  to  16'  and  20'  widths. 

Contrary  to  some  opinions,  mobile 
home  owners  are  not  vagabonds.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  permanent  residents 
of  a  community.  (The  average  mobile 
home  owner  stays  27  months  and  longer 
in  one  location.  More  than  half  the  people 
nciw  living  in  mobile  homes  have  moved 
nt>  more  than  once  in  5  years.) 

Attractive,  well  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  mobile  home  parks  are  impor¬ 


tant  not  only  to  the  mobile  home  owner 
but  to  a  community  itself.  They  provide 
living  area  for  many  types  of  families  such 
as  industrial  workers,  newly  married 
couples,  and  contracting  households 
(retirees). 

In  fact,  they  function  much  the  same 
as  apartment  units.  I'd,  a  mobile  home  com¬ 
munity  poses  a  less  serious  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  a  community  than  would  be 
found  if  the  same  number  of  people  should 
live  in  an  apartment  or  other  form  of  public 
housing. 

To  get  the  facts  on  mobile  home  parks, 
the  mobile  home  owner  and  his  role  in 
community  life,  write  for  our  new  book¬ 
let:  “Today’s  Mobile  Home  Park— Im¬ 


portant  to  Your  Community.’’  Here,  in 
quick  and  interesting  form,  is  the  story 
on  the  growing  importance  of  this  new 
form  of  living. 


MOBILE  HOMES  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

2«  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO  t.  ILLINOIS 
Of.  WEST  3RD  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES  17,  CALIF. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  color  brochure  on 
mobile  home  parks  and  their  importance  to 
communities. 


Company^. 
AddrcM _ 

City _  _ _ 

State- _ 


HOME  PARK  CAN 
DO  FOR  YOUR 


Mobile  homes  are  a  growing 
source  of  housing.What  they 
are,  how  they’re  made,  who 
lives  in  them,  and  the  vital 
importance  of  mobile  home 
parks  will  be  covered  in  this 
series  of  advertisements. 
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Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


is  a  trend  amon^  suburban 
papers  to  subscribe  to  these  serv¬ 
ices,  and  to  supplement  local 
news  with  state,  national,  and 
world  news.  Mr.  Cameron  con¬ 
tended  suburban  papers  should 
“stick  to  their  owm  fields”  and 
cover  local  news  only  in  detail, 
which  the  dailies  cannot  do. 

Mr.  Ledermann  objected  to 
terming  city  papers  as  “metro¬ 
politan  papers,”  saying  the  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  are  part  of  the 
metropolitan  press.  He  said  a 
distinction  should  be  made  by 
designating  such  papers  as  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  as  “central 
city  dailies.” 

• 

Village  Newsletter 
Proposal  Rejeetetl 

MiLWAI'KEE 
A  proposal  that  the  village  of 
Brown  Deer  publish  a  monthly 
newsletter  was  defeated  by  the 
village  board  on  a  3-3  vote. 

The  idea  was  suggested  by 
Trustee  John  A.  Fiorenza,  who 
plans  to  seek  re-election  in  April. 

Mr.  Fiorenza  claimed  that  a 
newsletter  published  by  village 
hall  personnel  would  keep  people 
abreast  of  events  in  the  village 
hall.  He  denied  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  help  his  re-election  by 
making  him  better  known. 

“We  have  an  official  news¬ 
paper  which  co-operates  fully 
with  us,”  Trustee  Fred  W’.  Voigt 
remarked.  “I  fail  to  see  what  an 
additional  one  would  do.” 

• 

To  Write  Column 

Los  Angeles 
Chet  L.  Switell,  whose  own 
Sunset  Blvd.  public  relations 
firm  grabs  column  notice  with 
its  tongue-in-cheek  title.  Asso¬ 
ciates  &  Switell,  has  Ijeen  name<l 
Hollywood-Las  Vegas  columnist 
for  the  rec'ently  established  tab¬ 
loid  weekly,  the  National 
Insider. 


8  ■  I  ■  ■ 

PHOTON 

For  Keyboard 
Operation 

Sefs  copy  directly  onto  film 
or  photographic  paper  at 
full\eyboard  speed. 

Wilmington,  Moss. 


Students  Picket 
Newspaper  for 
Their  Candidate 

Detroit 

Ten  Detroit  area  college  stu¬ 
dents  picketed  the  Detroit  News 
building  recently,  protesting 
the  News’  coverage  of  news 
concerning  Richard  Durant. 

Durant,  a  right-wing  Re¬ 
publican  who  said  he  resigned 
from  the  John  Birch  Society 
Aug.  13,  held  onto  his  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  14th  District  Re¬ 
publican  organization  at  the 
district’s  convention. 

The  picketing  was  organized 
by  Arthur  Amolsch,  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  Rockwell  'T.  Gust  Jr. 
during  Gust’s  unsuccessful  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  nomination. 

The  pickets,  who  wore  but¬ 
tons  supporting  George  Rom¬ 
ney,  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  carried  a  variety  of 
placards  which  read: 

“Read  the  News  and  Be  Con¬ 
fused,”  “We  Support  Durant 
and  Romney,  and  Not  Eagle.” 
(referring  to  Glenn  Engle,  De¬ 
troit  News  political  writer),  and 
“Demand  Freedom  From  False¬ 
hood.” 

There  were  others. 

“We’re  conservative  Republi¬ 
cans,”  said  Amolsch,  a  senior 
majoring  in  history.  “We  think 
Durant  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinions,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  good  American  opinions.” 
• 

Duncan  Soolt  Sells 
Food-Drink  Magazine 

Miss  Betty  A.  Paige  of 
Wichita,  Kansas,  has  become 
publisher  of  Don  Appetit,  the 
dealer-sponsored  magazine  of 
food  and  drink,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Duncan  A. 
Scott,  president  of  Home  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.  Miss  Paige  is  al.so 
publisher  of  the  Kansas-Okla- 
lionia  Deverage  News. 

Mr.  Scott  has  sold  his  con¬ 
trolling  intere.st  in  Home  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.  to  Miss  Paige  so 
that  he  can  devote  his  entire 
time  to  Duncan  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  with  offices  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  I^os 
Angeles. 

Photo  Supervisor 

Edward  Root,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  weekly  Southington 
(Conn.)  News  for  nine  months, 
has  been  promoted  to  photogra¬ 
phy  supervisor.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  photography  oper¬ 
ations  and  will  supervise  photo 
processing,  assisted  by  John  D. 
Perry. 


THURSDATA 

THREE — After  one  year  of 
publication,  the  Avon  Valley 
News  of  Western  Australia 
boasts  a  healthy  circulation  of 
2,000  weekly.  It  has  a  staff  of 
three:  journalist,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  an  accountant. 

*  *  * 

NEW  OWNER  — The  Argus, 
Seattle  weekly,  is  under  new 
ownership,  beginning  Sept.  7. 
Thomas  H.  Meadowcroft,  32, 
Seattle,  purchased  the  paper 
outright  from  Philip  W.  Bailey, 
sole  owner  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1954.  Mr.  Bailey 
will  be  associate  editor  and  will 
write  a  column. 

*  *  ♦ 

CHANGED  —  The  weekly 
Newport  Harbor  Ensign  has  ob¬ 
serve  its  14th  anniver.sary  and 
completion  of  a  conversion  from 
letterpress  to  offset  in  a  new 
plant  at  2721  Coast  Highway, 
Corona  del  Mar,  Calif.  Publisher 
Arvo  Haapa  founded  the  paper 
in  partnership  with  the  then 
Costa  Mesa  Globe  -  H e raid, 
shortly  purchased  the  entire 
ownership. 

*  *  * 

SHORT  LIFE  —  The  Em¬ 
mons  News,  Strasburg,  N.  D., 
founded  in  August  1961  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Berg,  formerly  j)ul)lisher 
of  the  Drayton  Lender,  has 
folded.  Several  months  ago,  Mr. 
Berg  accepted  a  job  in  Al)er- 
deen,  S.  D.,  and  the  paper  was 
taken  over  by  Eldredge  L.  Mac- 
Kay,  publisher  of  the  Pollock 
(S.D.)  Pioneer.  “Lack  of  reve¬ 
nue  and  the  difficulty  in  securing 
skilled  help”  were  cited  as  the 
reasons  for  the  jjaper’s  death. 
*  *  * 

LEADER  —  Hal  Zimmerman, 
Camas-  Washougal  Post-Record 
publisher,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1963. 

*  4: 

SUITE  —  The  weekly  Sweet 
Home  (Ore.)  New  Era  has 
moved  into  a  new  building, 
allowing  expanded  shoj)  and  of¬ 
fice  space. 

*  *  * 

AND  NOW  COLOR!  —  One 
year  to  the  day  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  (Calif.)  Sun 
switched  to  offset  (Fairchild 
Color  King  press),  it  presented 
four  process  color  pictures  on 
its  front  page,  Aug.  16.  The 
color  i)rocessing  was  done  by  the 
paper’s  lab  technicians.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Roliert  K.  Stiaus  credits 
the  Sun’s  smooth  changeover  to 
offset  to  Bernard  (Ben)  Wig¬ 
gins,  who  was  hired  away  from 
the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Record 
to  I)e  production  manager. 


Pro-Labor 
Newspaper 
Idea  Vetoed 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  resolution  seeking  support 
for  a  “National  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Labor  Press”  was  rejected 
unanimously  at  the  California 
Labor  Federation  (AFL-CIO) 
Convention  here  last  week. 

The  committee  report  to  the 
2,000  delegates  voiced  support 
of  the  idea,  but  called  it  “com¬ 
pletely  impractical.”  There  was 
no  floor  discussion  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  offered  by  Oil,  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers  of  this 
city. 

The  resolution  urged  the 
establishment  of  the  paper,  to  he 
free  to  all  union  members,  in 
part  because  of  members’  lack 
of  regular  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  competition  of  tele¬ 
vision,  clubs  and  other  activi¬ 
ties. 

“But,  still  more  largely  due  to 
lack  of  proper  information  be¬ 
cause  their  main  source  of  news 
regarding  the  labor  movement 
is  obtained  from  a  monopolistic 
reactionary  press  which  is  not 
only  antagonistic  to  labor  in¬ 
terests,  but,  releases  its  propa¬ 
ganda  designed  to  destroy  trade 
unionism  in  America.” 

It  w'as  resolved  that  the  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  be  com- 
])arable  in  size  to  the  largest 
metropolitan  papers. 

It  was  further  re.solved  that 
“.  .  .  we  recommend  that  the 
expense  of  publishing,  editing 
and  distributing  this  new'spaper 
to  the  entire  membership  of 
organized  labor  be  borne  in  an 
equitable  manner  by  all  local 
unions  until  the  publication  be¬ 
comes  self-supporting  by  ad¬ 
vertising,  etc.” 

Included  in  the  re.solution  also 
W'as  “the  clear  understanding 
that  when  labor-management 
trouble  develops  with  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  plant  or  business  that  all 
advertising  for  that  company 
cease  during  the  tiouble.” 

• 

To  Buy  Station 

Pekin,  Ill. 

Officers  of  the  Pekin  Daily 
Times  have  formed  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  WSIV,  Inc.,  with  a  Dela¬ 
ware  charter,  to  acquire  owmer- 
ship  of  the  station  from  Pekin 
Broadcasting  Inc.  F.  F.  -Mc- 
Naughton,  editor  of  the  Times, 
is  secretary,  and  his  son.  Dean, 
publisher,  is  president  of  the 
new  corporation.  The  Mc- 
Naughton  family  owns  several 
other  newspapers,  a  television 
station  in  Maryland  and  a  radio 
station  in  Elgin,  Ill. 
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UP-TO-DATE  RAILROADING 
IN  AMERICA 


How  many  different  things  go  to 
market  in  a  Santa  Fe  freight  train? 


shuttle  back  and  forth  across  the  West  and  South¬ 
west  delivering  new  products  and  materials  to  the 
factories,  businesses,  and  homes  of  America’s  fast¬ 
est-growing  area. 

To  do  this  big  job  Santa  Fe  keeps  up-dating  its 
equipment,  people  and  methods.  Because  it  takes 
up-to-date  railroading  to  keep  America  moving 
ahead  full  steam. 

The  railroad  that  always 

on  the  move  toward  a  better  way  ^ 


This  Santa  Fe  freight  train  is  heading  west  from 
Chicago. 

On  board  are  225  tons  of  auto  parts,  28  tons  of 
apples,  25  tons  of  magazines,  34  tons  of  chewing  gum, 
31  tons  of  soap,  45  tons  of  steel  wire,  31  tons  of  starch, 
30  tons  of  syrup — plus  1,935  tons  of  general  cargo 
from  carbon  paper  to  grand  pianos. 

Every  day  hundreds  of  Santa  Fe  trains  like  this 


For  fast,  dependable  freight  service,  just  call 

SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 
Serving  the  Weet  and  Southweet 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Unusual  Photo  Essay 
Probes  Lives  of  Kids 


By  Bob  Warner 

An  unusual  14‘/2-pafre  story 
and  photo  essay  about  American 
subteens  (10  to  12  year  olds) 
in  the  August  10th  issue  of  Life 
Magazine  may  provide  photo- 
journalists  with  some  valuable 
insights  into  the  difficulties  of 
photographing  what  Life  Chi¬ 
cago  correspondent,  Mike  Silva, 
called  “a  delicate,  fragile  story” 
which  probes  deeply  into  the 
personal  lives  of  people. 

In  the  essay,  Silva  —  who 
initiated,  planned  and  helped 
write  the  article — reported  new 
and  alarming  behavior  patterns 
of  many  subteens  across  the  na¬ 
tion  who  are  growing  up  “too 
fast  and  too  soon.” 

The  story  described  how  10  to 
12  year  old  girls  “turn  them¬ 
selves  out  in  mascara  and  high- 
style  hairdos”  while  “boys  turn 
into  party  hounds.  Going  steady, 
engaged  in  constant  campaigns 
to  captivate  each  other  or  be 
captured,  the  young  boys  and 
girls  are  involved  in  subteen 
romances  complete  with  wrap¬ 
around  dancing  and  necking. . . . 
Impulsive  teenage  marriages, 
a  frequent  result  of  subteen  pre¬ 
cocity,  end  in  divorce  at  many 
times  the  normal  rate.  When 
children  try  to  grow  up  too 
soon,  they  actually  find  the  real 
steps  toward  maturity  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take,  they  may  never 
really  grow  up  at  all.” 

Photo  Angies 

The  photographic  aspects  of 
such  a  story  shape  up  as  a 
major  challenge  to  a  photogra¬ 
pher.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  a 


Burke  Uzzle 


general  word  picture  of  a  dis¬ 
turbing  national  phenomenon 
which  is  rooted  in  adolescent 
social  and  sexual  behavior  and 
another  thing  to  obtain  pictures 
of  particular  subteens,  and  their 
parents,  Avho  are  caught  in  the 
web  of  just  such  a  problem. 

A  Black  Star  photographer, 
Burke  Uzzle,  who  is  under  con¬ 
tract  to  Life  and  works  out  of 
the  magazine’s  Chicago  office 
visited  seven  cities  with  Silva 
during  the  team’s  five  month 
search  for  material.  Some  of  the 
pictures  he  came  up  with  are 
so  startling  that  even  profes¬ 
sional  newsmen  have  paused  in 
open-mouthed  wonderment  as 
they  asked  themselves  how 
Uzzle  obtained  them.  Examples: 

•  A  picture  taken  at  a  sub¬ 
teen  party  in  Texas,  shows 
the  hostess’s  mother  noncha¬ 
lantly  sitting  in  a  chair  in  her 
home,  munching  a  sandwich.  She 
is  ignoring  a  subteen  couple 
cuddled  up  together  on  a  sofa 
only  a  few  feet  away. 

•  Uzzle  and  Silva  spent  over 
three  weeks  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  another  Texas 
subteen  girl.  In  one  striking  pic¬ 
ture  sbe  is  shown  sulking  on 
her  bed  at  home  while  her 
intense-looking  mother  earnestly 
delivers  a  stern  lecture. 

•  At  a  subteen  party  in  a 
private  home  in  Los  Angeles 
Uzzle  photographed  two  couples 
lying  on  the  floor  beneath  a 
sofa  enjoying  a  heavy  necking 
session.  The  parents  of  the  boy 
who  threw  the  party  were  at 
home  at  the  time  and  approved 
the  picture-taking  session. 

Great  Kestruint 

We  have  seen  some  of  the 
contact  sheets  Uzzle  shot  on 
this  story  and  we  are  convinced 
that  both  during  the  actual 
shooting  sessions  and  later,  in 
editing  the  material.  Life 
showed  great  sensitivity  and  re¬ 
straint.  They  had  photographs 
that  dramatically  illustrated  a 
social  problem  which  the  maga¬ 
zine  was  seriously  exploring  but 
they  i)assed  these  pictures  up 
because  they  would  have  been 
objectionable.  Instead,  tbe  edi¬ 
tors  consistently  chose  frames 
from  the  sequences  which  effec¬ 
tively  made  a  point  without 
crossing  the  line  into  sensa¬ 
tionalism. 

The  guidelines  in  this  area 
seemed  to  be  clear  enough  to 


Life  editors.  Some  of  them  used 
phrases  like,  “I  felt  embarrassed 
looking  at  this  sequence,”  or  “1 
felt  like  a  peeping  Tom.”  When 
the  editors  had  this  kind  of  re¬ 
action  they  looked  for  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  frames. 

Undoubtedly,  part  of  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  kid-glove  approach  to 
the  story  was  inspired  by  its 
desire  to  avoid  clashes  with 
parents.  However,  Uzzle  and 
Silva  did  have  the  pictures  and 
they  had  obtained  invasion  of 
privacy  releases. 

Getting  Releases 

These  releases  were  import¬ 
ant,  of  course,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  was  spent  in  ob¬ 
taining  them.  For  example,  Silva 
spent  a  full  day  just  getting  the 
releases  from  the  parents  of 
ev’ery  subteener  who  attended 
the  party  where  the  necking 
session  occurred. 

On  a  story  like  this,  getting 
releases  becomes  a  backbreaking 
chore  and  a  major  headache. 
The  team  started  working  in 
late  February  and  completed 
work  in  the  middle  of  June,  with 
interruptions  of  a  few  days  at  a 
clip  when  either  one  of  both 
men  were  pulled  away  for  other 
stories. 

Uzzle  shot  173  rolls  of  black- 
and-white  film  and  28  rolls  of 
color.  The  shooting  sessions  oc- 
cuiTed  in  and  around  schools; 
in  and  around  private  homes,  at 
libraries,  beaches  and  soda 
shops.  At  schools  the  team  had 
to  get  clearance  to  take  pictures 
from  a  variety  of  principals  and 
superintendents.  Once  they  ob¬ 
tained  tbis  permission,  however, 
they  still  tried  to  get  individual 
invasion  of  privacy  releases. 

Fortunately,  Uzzle  and  Silva 
were  given  the  time  to  work  on 
what  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  time-consuming  stories 
in  Life’s  history. 

“At  one  point,”  recalls  senior 
editor  Richard  Pollard,  “even  I 
was  surprised  at  how  long  Uzzle 
was  working  on  this  story. 

“I’m  not  sure  but  I  think  it’s 


the  longest  period  of  time  any¬ 
one  at  Life  ever  spent  on  a 
story  of  this  nature.  Brian 
Brake  spent  a  year  on  the  mon¬ 
soon  story  which  won  an  award 
last  year  and  Gene  Smith,  I 
know,  took  longer  than  two 
months  on  the  Spanish  village 
story,  which  has  become  a 
classic.  But  nobody  has  ever  put 
in  this  kind  of  time  on  a  people 
story. 

“But  that’s  the  way  this  fel¬ 
low  Uzzle  is.  This  was  a  very 
serious  story  to  explore  and  you 
can  see  from  the  pictures  it  was 
a  hard  one  to  do.  Despite  that 
mild  appearance,  Uzzle  is  a  very 
hard  working  guy  with  strong 
ideas  and  he’s  very  hard  to  dis 
courage.  He  kept  plugging  away 
on  this  story  after  some  people 
would  have  given  it  up.” 

Inlimair  Pix 

How  did  Uzzle  get  so  many 
intimate  unposed  pictures  of 
subteens’  lives? 

“We  were  told  to  take  as 
much  time  as  we  needed,”  Silva 
related,  “and  this  type  of  story 
called  for  our  spending  a  lot 
of  time  doing  nothing.  This  was 
a  delicate,  fragile  story  and 
posing  would  have  been  particu 
larly  unethical.  We  didn’t  ask 
anyone  to  so  much  as  even  smile 
or  turn  slightly  this  way  or 
that. 

“When  we  first  started  work 
ing  around  a  school  area  the 
kids  were  told  some  photogra¬ 
phers  would  be  around  taking 
pictures,  although  they  didn’t 
know  we  were  from  Life.  (At 
shooting  sessions  in  private 
homes,  however,  parents  and 
children  knew  Silva  and  Uzzle 
were  a  Life  team.)  They  would 
mob  us  and  ask  thousands  of 
questions.  They  were  tremen 
dously  excited  and  impossible  to 
photograph  naturally. 

“So  we’d  lay  off  a  lot  and 
shoot  empty  cameras  trying  to 
wear  out  the  kids  enthusiasm. 
After  we  spent  some  time  get 
ting  used  to  one  another,  the 
novelty  wore  off,  the  kids  calmed 
down  and  we’d  be  able  to  begin 
work.” 

Vi’riler  Helps 

Silva  proved,  too,  that  a 
writer  can  effectively  handle  a 
camera  to  aid  a  photographer. 
Once,  Uzzle  was  trying  to  get 
some  pictures  of  a  particular 
group  of  children  in  a  school 
cafeteria.  A  mob  of  kids,  how¬ 
ever,  were  excitedly  jumping 
around  him.  Silva  took  an  un¬ 
loaded  camera,  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cafeteria  and  started 
clicking  away.  A  mass  of  sub¬ 
teens  raced  down  to  mug  fof 
him  leaving  Uzzle  with  the 
smaller  group  he  had  singlet! 
out. 

Even  knowing  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  tricks  and  techniques  s 
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photographer  can  use  to  calm 
down  or  soften  up  individuals 
and  groups,  it  is  still  difficult 
to  understand  how  Uzzle  cap¬ 
tured  unposed  pictures  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  parents  living  out  the 
intimate  joys  and  sorrows  of 
their  daily  lives. 


Three  Vi’eeks 


In  the  case  of  the  subteen  girl 
and  her  family  with  whom  Uzzle 
and  Silva  spent  about  three 
weeks,  Uzzle  followed  in  her 
footsteps  from  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  10  o’clock  at 
night.  He  trailed  her  to  school, 
followed  her  about  the  school 
premi.ses,  returned  home  with 
her,  photographed  her  talking 
on  the  phone,  applying  makeup, 
having  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  mother. 

We  asked  Uzzle  if  the  amount 
of  time  spent  with  the  subject  is 
the  key  to  the  natural  quality 
of  the  pictures?  Does  a  pho¬ 
tographer  reach  a  stage  with 
his  .subject  when  he  becomes  the 
invisible  man  and  his  presence 
is  no  longer  really  seen  or  felt  ? 

“It’s  not  a  question  of  be¬ 
coming  invisible  but  of  gaining 
trust,”  Uzzle  answered.  “This  is 
the  thing  a  photographer  strives 
for.  This  girl  accepts  you  as  a 
friend  and  allows  you  to  tag 
along  with  her.  I  confess  that 
sometimes  I’ve  even  had  guilt 
feelings  about  a  thing  like  this, 
as  though  I  was  betraying  some 
sort  of  trust  by  photographing 
her. 

“Actually,  physically  speaking 
this  kind  of  story  is  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do.  The  whole  thing  is 
done  entirely  with  a  normal  lens 
and  there  is  no  aesthetic  satis¬ 
faction;  the  pictures  aren’t  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  or  of  a  last¬ 
ing  quality.  But  they  are  hard 
to  get  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view. 


No  Gimmickry 


Newsprint  Usage 
Up  2.8%  This  Year 


Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  422,783 
tons  of  newsprint  in  July,  or 
2.4%  over  the  412,853  tons  used 
in  July,  1961,  and  0.7%  over  the 
previous  record  of  419,698  tons 
consumed  in  July,  1960.  There 
were  five  Sundays  in  each  July 
1962,  1961  and  1960. 

In  the  first  seven  months  of 
1962,  ANPA  newspapers  con¬ 
sumed  3,196,831  tons  or  2.8% 
over  the  3,108,438  tons  consumed 
in  1961  period  and  0.3%  over 
the  3,186,786  tons  used  in  pre¬ 
vious  record  set  in  1960  period. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  July 
amounted  to  692,063  tons  and 
was  4.4%  below  that  in  July, 
1961.  Shipments  totaled  698,303 
tons  in  July,  and  were  2.3% 


smaller  in  volume  than  ship¬ 
ments  in  the  same  month  of 
1961. 

Production  of  newsprint  paper 
in  North  America  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1962  amounted 
to  5,095,089  tons — a  decline  of 
5,491  tons  or  0.1%  from  this 
period’s  all-time  high  in  1961. 


Hoosier  Appointed 
Publisher  In  Florida 


Day  Editor  Named 


The  appointment  of  William 
J.  Hefferle  as  day  news  editor 
of  the  Boston  Bureau  of  United 
Press  International  has  been 
announced  by  H.  C.  Thornton, 
UPI’s  Northeastern  Division 
manager.  Mr.  Hefferle,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  David  Pickman,  is  a 
28-year-old  native  of  Cleveland, 
and  a  graduate  of  Marquette 
University.  He  joined  UPI  at 
Boston  more  than  five  years  ago 
after  serving  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 


Fort  PiiaicE,  Fla. 

Marion  T.  Ayers,  former 
director  of  commerce  and  public 
relations  for  Indiana  in  the 
administration  of  Governor 
Henry  F.  Schricker,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Pierce  News-Tribune. 

Mr.  Ayers,  a  former  Shelby- 
ville  newspaperman,  has  been 
associate  publisher  of  the  paper 
the  last  several  years.  Gardner 
Cowdes  is  president  of  the 
publishing  company. 


Comics  Sans  Color 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  has  dropped  color  from  its 
weekly  cartoon  section.  The  sec¬ 
tion  now  appears  in  black-and- 
white. 


TEXAS  NEWSPRINT  COMPANY 


Texas  Newsprint  Company  is  undertaking  construction  of  a  mill  in 
Texas  for  initial  annual  production  of  110,000  tons  of  newsprint. 


The  production  will  be  available  to  publishers  January  1965. 


“The  trick  here  is  to  give 
your  reader  the  impression  he  is 
there  himself,  seeing  the  story, 
but  to  do  it  without  gimmickry 
or  hocus-pocus.  And  the 
challenge  is  to  learn  to  know 
P€oi)le  and  gain  their  trust.” 

Both  Uzzle  and  Silva  attribute 
a  great  deal  of  their  success  in 
getting  this  story  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  parents. 

“Most  parents  were  very  much 
aware  of  this  problem  with  sub- 
teens,”  Silva  pointed  out.  “They 
bad  api)arently  been  doing  a  lot 
of  reading  and  thinking  about  it 
and  tiiey  were  aware  of  the  fact 
this  behavior  is  pretty  wdde- 
spread.  They  seemed  to  appreci- 
att  what  we  were  doing  and 
joined  with  us  intellectually  in 
the  project.  Their  general  atti¬ 
tude  was  they  were  glad  some- 
bo(iy  was  going  to  do  something 
about  it.” 


Parsons  &  Wbittemore,  Inc.  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  for  Texas 
Newsprint  Company. 


Parsons  &  Whittemore,  Inc. 


250  Park  Avenue 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Pahlmann  Advises 
On  Interior  Design 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Interior  designing  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  new  column  to  be 
written  by  an  outstanding  au¬ 
thority. 

The  column:  “A  Matter  of 
Taste.” 

The  columnist:  William  Pahl¬ 
mann. 

The  distributor:  The  Hall 
Syndicate. 

The  format:  Three  columns 
a  week,  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings. 

The  release:  Begrinning  Sept. 
17. 

Mr.  Pahlmann,  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
terior  Designers,  said  he  will 
touch  on  every  detail  in  the 
creation  of  a  home  from  a  house. 
While  he  has  created  many 
famous  interiors  in  the  world  of 
business,  his  special  flair  is  for 
homes  of  every  type  and  size. 

Sample  Subjects 

The  columnist  plans  to  stress 
such  subjects  as  inspiration, 
taste  and  fashion,  scale  and 
proportion,  color  and  color 
schemes,  lighting,  floors  and 
walls,  ceilings,  arrangements, 
antiques  and  pseudo-antiques, 
accessories  and  gimcracks, 
paintings  and  prints  and 
murals,  living  rooms  and  dining 


rooms,  multi  -  purpose  rooms, 
kitchens,  master  bedrooms  and 
guest  rooms,  children’s  rooms, 
porches  and  terraces,  and  many 
more  suggestions  for  making 
the  home  “an  investment  for 
happy  living.” 

“You  hear  a  lot  of  highbrow 
talk  about  interior  decoration 
these  days,”  remarked  Mr. 
Pahlmann  with  a  smile.  “In  my 
column  I’d  rather  talk  about  it 
from  the  practical  or  horse- 
sense  point  of  view.  Too  many 
of  us  confuse  interior  decora¬ 
tion  with  fancy  curtains  and 
fussy  lampshades.  I  think  it 
goes  much  deeper  than  that. 

“What  is  the  goal  of  interior 
decoration?”  he  asked.  “I  think 
it  is  a  happy  home,”  he  replied 
to  his  owm  rhetorical  question. 

The  Three  Cs 

The  basic  requirements  of  a 
decoration  plan,  according  to 
Pahlmann’s  “Three  Cs”  are: 
Comfort,  convenience,  clean- 
ability. 

Color,  Mr.  Pahlmann  said,  is 
one  of  the  quickest  and  least 
expensive  ways  to  lend  excite¬ 
ment  to  a  home.  Color  alone 
can  create  optical  illusion,  he 
explained.  He  uses  cool,  light 
hues  to  make  a  room  look 
larger;  warm,  bright  colors  to 
make  it  look  smaller. 

“If  you  want  to  camouflage 


A  big  society  ball 


will  soon  be  promoted  by  Hugh  Blazoa — and  he 
invites  Winnie  to  serve  as  fashion  coordinator. 

But  a  wealthy  social  climber.  Vanette  Vaine.  wants 
her  job.  Winnie  sticks  to  her  guns,  won’t  be 
intimidated.  Millions  of  fans  will  be  rooting  for 
her  in  the  exciting  new  ej)isode  coming  up  .  .  . 


Winnie  Winkle 

by  Branner  .  .  .  the  continuity  strip  of  a  fashion  model  and 
mother,  breadwinner,  and  style  setter — who  never  repeats  her 
costume  or  story.  A  circulation  builder,  this  feature  gets  and 
holds  readers  of  all  ages,  both  sexes.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager — ask  to  see  the  new  sequence! 
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William  Pahlmann 

an  ugly  fireplace  or  some  other 
architectural  defect,  try  paint¬ 
ing  it  the  same  color  as  the 
w'alls  and  watch  it  disappear,” 
he  advised.  “The  same  rule  ap¬ 
plies  to  a  favorite  but  massive 
piece  of  furniture.  Reduce  it  in 
size  by  upholstering  it  to  blend 
with  the  walls.” 

Ira  Emerich,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
after  a  brief  preliminary  sales 
tour,  said  the  Pahlmann  column 
is  receiving  exceptional  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  newspaper  editors, 
especially  women’s  page  editors. 
Such  large  newspapers  as  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Prenn,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  many 
others  have  contracted  for  it. 

Now  In  Hong  Kong 

Mr.  Pahlmann  currently  is 
designing  the  interiors  of  the 
Hilton  International  Hotel  in 
New’  York  and  the  President 
Hotel  in  Hong  Kong.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  incidentally,  has  seven 
Chinese  ow’ners,  none  of  w’hom 
has  been  in  the  U.S.  He  de¬ 
signed  the  Forum  and  Four 
Seasons  restaurants  in  New 
York  and  many  famous  interiors 
in  a  dozen  different  countries. 

William  Pahlmann  and  As¬ 
sociates  maintain  a  staff  of  22 
specialists  in  a  large  suite  of 
offices,  show’rooms  and  studios 
in  New’  York.  Mr.  Pahlmann 
lives  in  a  beautiful  estate  at 
Bedford  Village,  N.Y. 

The  new’  columnist  was  the 
founder  and  first  president  of 
the  National  Resources  Council 
of  the  American  Institute  of 
Decorators,  w’hose  purpose  it  is 
to  induce  manufacturers  to 
produce  better  materials  and 
furniture  for  homes  and  to  re¬ 
move  poor  merchandise  from 
the  market.  He  has  been  active 
in  leadership  in  the  restoration 
of  famous  homes. 
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A  line  drawing  to  illustrate 
each  column  is  produced  by  the 
columnist’s  staff.  Photograi)hs 
are  not  used  because  readers 
might  spot  furniture  in  them 
not  locally  available. 

Simple  and  Prurtieal 

Simplicity  and  practicality 
are  the  watch w’ords  of  William 
Pahlmann’s  designing  and  will 
be  the  watchw’ords  of  his 
columnar  advice  to  newspaper 
readers. 

“Home  is  the  place  w’here  all 
the  battles  w’ill  be  w’on  or  lost,” 
he  is  fond  of  saying. 

He  approaches  that  “battle¬ 
ground”  with  absolute  frank¬ 
ness,  robust  good  humor  and 
genuine  affection.  For  20  years 
he  has  tried  with  success  to 
make  people  more  comfortable, 
more  secure  and  happier.  He 
w’rites  as  simply  as  he  designs 
and  w’ithout  resort  to  technical 
language. 

He  is  the  author  of  “The 
Pahlmann  Book  of  Interior  De 
sign”  (Viking  Press,  $8.50).  In 
the  first  chapter,  he  asserted: 
“My  fundamental  theory  about 
a  home  is  that  it  should  be  an 
instrument  for  happy  living. 
This  theory  applies  whether  the 
setting  is  a  palace  or  a  one 
room  apartment.” 
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syndicate 
^  entences 


— United  Feature  Syndicate 
columnist  John  Keasler,  who 
writes  the  “Sideways  Thinking” 
column  “By  George”  will  have 
two  books  published  in  Septem 
ber.  Simon  &  Schuster  will  bring 
out  “Dear  George,”  a  satirical 
history  of  advice  columns  plus  a 
collection  of  “By  George”  col 
umns  and  illustrated  by  Walt 
Kelly.  The  second  book  is  for 
children  and  is  entitled  “The 
Christmas  It  Snowed  in  Miami.' 

— Marquis  Childs,  United  Fea 
ture  Syndicate  columnist  and 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
was  the  speaker  at  the  annual 
awards  dinner  of  the  Press  Club 
of  New  Orleans  Aug.  25,  “Mark' 
leaves  for  the  main  centers  of 
Europe  on  Sept.  4  for  four  or 
five  weeks  for  an  on-the-scene 
study  of  European  economk 
growth  and  the  progress  of  the 
Common  Market. 

— Amy  Vanderbilt,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  etiquette  col¬ 
umnist,  will  draft  a  canon  of 
courtesy  for  users  of  New  Yoi* 
busses  to  assist  the  New  York 
Transit  Authority  in  a  campaigo 
for  promotion  of  good  manners 
by  bus  drivers  and  passenger!' 
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Illegal  Act 
To  ‘Steve 

A  recent  episode  of  Milt  Can- 
iff’s  “Steve  Canyon”  comic  strip 
depicting  a  military  officer  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  an  unpopular  minority 
brought  quick  criticism  from 
some  publishers  and  readers. 

Mr.  Caniff,  who  lives  and 
works  at  New  City,  N.  Y., 
told  E&P  that  he  received  many 
letters  of  criticism,  mainly  from 
lawyers  who  reminded  him  of 
the  violation  of  constitutional 
rights,  of  which  he  already  was 
fully  aware.  He  said  many  of 
the  i)rotests  were  written  on  en¬ 
graved  letterheads. 

Hubby  Cx>mplains 

W.  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  made  this  complaint: 

“The  last  Steve  Canyon  epi¬ 
sode  (solving  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  installation  of 
a  missile  site  in  the  small  town 
of  Hodag)  contained  material 
that  struck  this  editor,  at  least, 
as  being  highly  objectionable. 

“By  the  time  Perdita  Rune 
picked  up  the  rock  and  levelled 
down  on  him,  as  we  say  in 
Texas,  I  was  right  with  her. 

“Essentially,  Canyon  was 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  some  un¬ 
popular  people — gyp  salesmen, 
peace  marchers,  etc.  But  it  is 
precisely  the  unpopular  people 
of  this  world  that  constitutional 
rights  exist  to  protect. 

“The  spectacle  of  a  military 
officer  being  favorably  portrayed 
in  the  act  of  interfering  with, 
and  even  directing,  civilian  law 
enforcement  in  the  denial  of  in¬ 
dividual  rights  was  one  I  was 
ashamed  to  have  appear  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

“Rut,  because  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  pre-printed  comics, 
there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
about  it.  For  this  very  reason, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  artists  who 
produce  pre-printed  Sunday 
comics  have  a  particular  obliga¬ 
tion  to  editors  to  avoid  objec¬ 
tionable  material.” 

CanifT  Replies 

III  Mr.  Caniff’s  reply  to  Mr. 
Hobby,  he  made  these  three 
points: 

“1)  For  the  purpose  of  the 
fictional  situation,  I  used  a 
standard  device:  Anything  to 
divert  the  crowd  and  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  mob.  Of  course, 
the  citizenship  gambit  was  un¬ 
constitutional.  Canyon  did  not 
say  it  was  constitutional.  The 
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Charged 

Canyon’ 

device  was  not  unlike  Roose¬ 
velt’s  use  of  NRA  in  that  it 
halted  the  panic  of  the  moment. 

“2)  Steve  got  it  in  the  head 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
wages  of  even  such  a  sin  as  this. 

Current  Problem 

“3)  Point  three  is,  frankly, 
that  I  set  out  to  do  a  noisy 
thing  about  a  current  problem 
in  order  to  show  not  only  how 
close  to  home  these  matters 
really  are,  but  that  the  news¬ 
paper  cartoon  strip  is  a  mirror 
of  such  Americana. 

“Knowing  the  long  history  of 
the  Post  in  such  matters  as  well 
as  editorial  support  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  rights,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  your  point  of  view.  I 
am,  indeed,  surprised  that  a 
straight  piece  of  fiction  should 
carry  such  conviction,  although 
I  am  pleased  that  anything  of 
mine  should  cause  such  an  im¬ 
pact. 

Comment  ^'elcomed 

“In  sum,  I  am  much  con¬ 
cerned  that  I  drew  your  wrath, 
but,  am  ambivalently  gratified 
that  you  should  think  enough  of 
the  feature  to  be  angry.  I  wel¬ 
come  this  and  any  future  com¬ 
ments  you  have  because  they 
can  only  be  of  fruitful  con¬ 
sequence  to  me  and  to  Stev’e 
Canyon.” 

Mr.  Caniff  stated  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  a  cartoonist  tends  to  be 
isolated  from  the  editorial  front 
line  and  that  he  therefore  wel¬ 
comes  close  liaison  with  editors. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Caniff  leave  Sept.  3  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  to  Athens,  Rome  and 
London. 

*  *  * 

Medical  Columnist’s 
Profile  Is  Reprinted 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  Pasadena  Independent 
Star-News  featured  a  reprint  of 
Ray  Erwin’s  E&P  profile  on  Dr. 
Peter  J.  Steincrohn,  the  medical 
columnist,  on  its  editorial  page 
Aug.  15. 

“The  response  we  get  to  Dr. 
Steincrohn’s  columns  certainly 
does  indicate  that  medicine 
means  news,”  said  Lee  Merri- 
man,  editor  of  both  the  morning 
and  afternoon  Pasadena  papers. 

Mr.  Merriman’s  “Editor’s 
Diary”  column  is  another  fa¬ 
vorite  in  the  papers,  with  com¬ 
ment  ranging  from  Tournament 
of  Roses  traffic  to  his  recent  tour 
of  the  Orient. 
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Bridge  Writers 
Tiff  Over  Match 

Two  syndicated  bridge  colum¬ 
nists  have  been  tiffing  publicly 
over  a  proposed  and  rejected 
“bridge  battle  of  the  century.” 

Oswald  Jacoby  (Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association)  chal¬ 
lenged  Charles  Goren  (Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate)  to  a  bridge  match  to 
.settle  their  respective  abilities 
as  players  “decisively  and 
publicly.” 

“He’s  trying  hard  to  get  some 
publicity  and  I’m  not  going  to 
give  it  to  him,”  asserted  Mr. 
Goren  in  declining.  “I  have  no 
time  for  him,  because  I’m  too 
busy  with  my  own  enterprises 
w’hich  carry  me  all  over  the 
world.  I  haven’t  time  for  this 
non  .sense. 

Olht'rs  Ahead 

“Furthermore,  if  I  were  going 
to  accept  a  challenge  there  are 
at  least  25  people  who  would  be 
ahead  of  him  in  line.” 

Mr.  Jacoby  remarked: 

“A  match  like  this  would  be 
good  for  bridge.  It  w’ould  prove 
conclusively  who  is  the  No.  1 
jilayer.  The  only  reason  Mr. 
Goren  won’t  play  is  that  Mr. 
Goren  knows  he’d  lose.” 

In  his  challenge,  Mr.  Jacoby 
had  stated: 

“As  evidence  of  my  good  will 
and  eagerness  for  a  match,  I 
am  placing  my  No.  1  ranking 
on  the  line.  Defeat  me  and  I 
will  concede  that  you  are  the 
tops.  If  you  fail  I  know  I  can 
look  for  equal  sportsmanship 
from  you.” 

Mr.  Jacoby,  who  took  time 
out  from  bridge  playing  and 
writing  to  serve  as  a  Navy 
officer  in  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  worked  his  way 
up  to  first  place  in  the  computed 
.standings  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tract  Bridge  League  early  this 
year.  He  now  has  a  lead  over 
Mr.  Goren,  his  nearest  rival. 
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for  the  broadest  line  of 
phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  available  anywhere. 


Wilmington,  Mass. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
!  WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
I  MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
I  Child  Training 
.  STELLA 
Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
I  Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


I  LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
I  SAMUEL LUBELL 
;  “THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL FUNDS- 
I  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN' SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI'L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
OSCAR  D 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THORN  McBRIDE  D 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS-  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
22D  East  42nd  St.. New  York  17. N  Y. 
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Linage  Up 
1.2%  for  7 
Months  of  ’62 


Total  newspaper  advertising 
linage  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1962  tallied  1,574,551,000 
lines,  up  1.2%  over  the  1,555,- 
704,000  lines  recorded  in  the 
like  period  of  1961.  For  the 
month  of  July,  however,  total 
linage  was  off  0.3%. 

The  tabulation,  compiled  by 
Media  Record,  show'ed  gains  for 
the  month  of  July  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  classifications:  Classified, 
1.9%  and  Automotive,  15.9%. 
All  other  linage  categories  were 
off  for  the  month  as  follows: 
Displays,  1.2%;  Retail  1.2%; 
Department  Store,  1.3%;  Gen¬ 
eral,  9.7%;  and  Financial, 
2.4%. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 

1962  1961 

AKRON,  OHIO 

1962  1961 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  1,974.257  1,957,887 

§Beacon  Journal-S  _  863,368  853,346 

Grand  Total  .  2.837,625  2,811,233 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

’’Knickerbocker 

New$-e  .  994,028  994,439 

Times  Union-m  .  981,831  1,028,336 

’Times  Union-S  .  563,149  540,046 

Grand  Total  .  2,539,008  2,562,821 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,436,914  1,403.221 

iJournal-S  .  502,856  523,834 

Tribune-e  .  1,475,078  1,381,552 

Grand  Total  .  3,414,848  3,308,607 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  1,603,714  1,480,749 

Joumal-e  .  1,951,940  1,857,054 

Journal  81 

Constitution-S  .  1,107,255  1,016,400 

Grand  Total  .  4.662.909  4,354,203 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  804,206  797,492 

’’Press-S  .  218,038  256,612 


BALTIMORE.  MO. 

’American-S  .  481,955 

News-Post-e  .  1,179,286 

Sun-m  .  1,115,812 

Sun-e  .  1,775,432 

fSun  S  .  1,399,989 

Grand  Total  .  5,952,474 

BANGOR.  ME. 

News-m  .  704,310 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press  e  .  1,246,149 

SPress-S .  350,037 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  433,496 

Grand  Total  .  2,029,682 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 
Post  Herald-m  .  850,255 


BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  Amarican-d  ...  558,342 

American-a  .  I 

Record-m  .  < 

’Advartlsar-S  .  233,365 

Globa-e  .  1,139,335  I, 

Glooe-m  .  1,106,424  I, 

§Globe-S  .  1,117,952  I, I 

Harald-m  .  877,500  ' 

tHerald-S  .  849,469  I 

Traveler-e  .  978,156  I, I 


Grand  Total .  6,860,543  7,412,231 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  American 
Evening  became  an  all-day  newspaper,  the 
Record  American  Daily,  effective  October 
2,  1961. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  ....  1,023,189  842,500 

§Courier  Express-S  _  798,362  742,907 

fEvening  News-e  .  1,881,412  1,903,428 

Grand  Total  .  3,702,962  3,488,835 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,193,689  1,014,707 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  .  857,859  787,772 

Gaiette-m  .  865,002  808,147 

§Gazette-Mail-S  .  412,827  384,873 

Grand  Total  .  2,135,688  1,980,792 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,083,173  962,294 

Observer-m  .  1,531,066  1,301,559 

tObserver-S  .  607,473  611,906 

Grand  Total  .  3,221,712  2,875,759 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  2,524,052  2,408,889 

Tribune-S  .  1,546,286  1,418,405 

fDaily  News-e  .  1,499,799  1,438,334 

American-e  .  739,083  665,182 

•American-S .  318,743  267,097 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,405,567  1,167,906 

§Sun-Times-S  .  688,626  598,307 

Grand  Total  .  8,722,156  7,964,120 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Tribune-m 
1962  —  2,524,053  (  336,619).  1961  —  2,408,889 
(312,466).  Tribune-S  1962  —  1,546,286  (335,- 
801).  1961  —  1.418.405  (337,495).  Sun-Times-S 
1962  —  688,626  (106,870).  1961  —  598,307 
(72,667). 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  .  1,756,853  1,792,967 

(Enquirer-S  .  1,275,855  1,208,863 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  1,673,867  1,626,972 

Grand  Total .  4,706,575  4,628,802 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,235,224  2,225,359 

(Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,552,795  1,518,674 

Press  and  News-e .  2,423,923  2,451,781 

Grand  Total  .  6,211,942  6,195,814 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press  and 

News-e  1962  —  2,423,923  (142,219).  1961  — 
2,451,781  (119,478). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  1,914,317  1,860,660 

Dispatch-S  .  1,276,239  1,227,248 

Citi;en-Journal-m .  855,442  812,589 

Star-w  .  61,281  82,953 

Grand  Total  .  4,107,279  3,983,450 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  1,975,121  1,827,414 

(News-S  .  758,570  762,172 

Times  Herald-e .  2,112,974  2,057,724 

§Times  Herald-S  .  705,121  709,026 

Grand  Total  .  5,551,786  5,356,336 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
Herald-e  1962  —  2,112,974  (48,917).  1961  — 
2,057,724  (31,857). 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  573,540  540,459 

Tribune-e  .  801,428  816,916 

(Register-S  .  437,744  450,036 

Grand  Total .  1,812,712  1,807,411 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,219,675  1,219,699 

iFree  Press-S  .  409,097  334,150 

News-e  .  2,142,090  2,000,228 

(News-S  .  1,100,678  1,039,287 

Grand  Total  .  4,871,540  4,593,364 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Free 
Press-m  1962  —  1,219,675  (99.143).  1961  — 
1,219,699  (85,311).  Free  Press-S  1962  — 

409,097  (69,277).  1961  —  334,150  (23,696). 

News-e  1962  —  2,142,090  (148,500).  1961  — 
2,000,228  (  69,409).  News-S  1962  —  1,100,678 
(49,385).  1961  —  1,039,287  (29,480). 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  .  346,239  305,462 

Star  Gazette-e .  678,803  642,468 

”Telegram-S  .  238,881  228,464 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-Sat .  91,300  57,615 

Grand  Total  .  1,355,223  1,234,009 

NOTE:  The  Saturday  Advertiser  and  Sat¬ 

urday  Star  Gazette  combined  publication 
as  the  Saturday  Star  Gazette  S  Advertiser 
starting  July  15,  1961.  As  of  that  date  the 
Advertiser  Morning  and  Star  Gazette  Eve¬ 
ning  publish  5  days  a  week  only. 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,086,892  1,072,547 

§Times-S .  408,366  388,953 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,118,483  1,070,671 

Grand  Total  .  2,613,741  2,532,171 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,074,224  1,117,008 

§Times-News-S  .  430,715  396,741 

Grand  Total  . 1.504,939  1,513,749 

NOTE:  The  News,  Morning,  and  the 
Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Times,  Evening,  is  shown. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

827,588  Journal-Herald-m .  1,524,502 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  permis¬ 
sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  fhe  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  July  1962  Linages: 
’Includes  10,418  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Eastern  Edition) 

’Includes  20,105  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Pacific  Edition) 

’’Includes  15,076  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
Includes  37,438  lines  THIS  WEEK 
Includes  27,657  lines  PARADE 
Includes  53,350  lines  WEEKEND 


1962 

1961 

EUGENE,  ' 

ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  . 

1,242,527 

1,085,758 

’’Register  Guard-S _ 

341,312 

316,721 

Grand  Total  . 

1,583,839 

1.402,479 

FALL  RIVER. 

MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . 

781,748 

793,338 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m . 

1,059,507 

1,046,923 

IJournal  Gazette-S _ 

527,103 

514,597 

News  Sentinel-e . 

1,505,631 

1,468,823 

Grand  Total  . 

3,092,241 

3,030,343 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 

852,167 

840,003 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

1,739,799 

1,620,739 

|Star-Telegram-S  . 

723,012 

672,805 

Press-e  . 

394,865 

474,871 

Press-S  . 

170,762 

224,307 

Grand  Total  . 

3,880,605 

3,832,725 

NOTE:  Press  Evening 

published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

1,284,109 

1,199,589 

§Bee-S  . 

621,540 

603,470 

Grand  Total . 

1,905,649 

1,803,059 

(Continued  on 
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Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


News  e  .  1,468,108  1,515,702  News-e  1,773,339  1,731,436 

(News  S  .  838,341  778,438  §News-S  .  678,614  650,009 

Grand  Total  .  3,156,704  3,121,728  Grand  Total .  3.976,455  3,977,491 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  News-e 

43  wTl  ~  DENVER.  COLO. 

'  Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  1,718,163  1,571,603 

BOISE,  IDAHO  §Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  470,642  376,979 

Stajesman-m  .  819,256  705,799  fg'f'c .  ?'n«'a« 

**Statesman-S  .  230,856  211,740  tnost-S  1,036,438  841,957 

Grand  Total  .  1,050,112  917,539  Grand  Total  .  5,453,489  4,942,449 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Post-e 


Name 
Address  . 
City  .... 
Company 


Mail  check  to 


iK  'm!:957  Editor  &  Publisher 


only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  1962  —  2,228,246  (138,061).  1961  —  2,151,910 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown.  (217,668). 

editor  8C  publisher  for  September  1,  1962 


850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$6^0  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10M 


GARDEN  GROVE.  CALIF. 

News-e  .  927,757 

$N*ws-S  .  444,206 


Grand  Total .  1,373,963  . 

NOTE:  New$-e  publishes  5  days  a  week 
only. 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,315,701  1,296,441 

••Post-Tribune-S  .  425,595  445,744 

Grand  Total  .  1,741,294  1,742,387 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  452,498  548,505 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morninq  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of_  one 
edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,872,717  1,708,681 

tPress-S  .  534,456  540,493 

Grand  Total .  2,409,173  2,249,374 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  1,434,722  1,507,440 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Record-e 
1942  —  1,434,722  (  28,183).  1941  —  1,507,440 
(37.477). 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,213,312  1,131,897 

Times-S  .  477,451  445,919 

Grand  Total  .  1,490,743  1,577,814 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five  days 
a  week  only. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,177,391  1,121,359 

IPatriot  News-S  .  407,144  409,935 

Grand  Total .  1,584,557  1,531,294 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  901,414  822,354 

SCourant-S  .  648,131  586,928 

fTimes-e  .  1,741,016  1,424,947 

Grand  Total  .  3,310,741  3,034,231 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  221,376  237,311 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,075,430  894,749 

Advertiser-S  .  381,812 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  1,483,778  1,344,534 

Star  Bulletin-S  .  341,319 

**|Star  Bulletin 

S  Advertisers .  657,640  . 


Grand  Total  .  3,414,848  3,004,414 

NOTE:  Sunday  editions  of  Advertiser  and 
Star-Bulletin  discontinued  after  June  24, 
1942.  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  I  Advertiser,  the 
new  edition,  effective  July  I,  1942. 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  2,415,459  2,307,121 

SChronicle-S  .  1,087,921  975,443 

Post-m  .  1,982,093  1,900,440 

tPo«t-S  .  776,101  775,103 

Press-e  .  431,174  403,828 

Grand  Total .  6,892,750  4,542,375 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chroni¬ 
cle-e  1942  —  2,415,459  (129,993).  1941  — 
2,307,121  (95,973).  Post-m  1942  —  1,982,093 
(104,525).  1941  —  1,900,440  (45,134).  Chroni- 
cle-S  1942  —  1,087,921  (34,549). 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  1,540,265  1,543,009 

Star-m  .  1,507,448  1,501,889 

tStar-S  .  945,809  1,050,894 

Times-e  .  756,954  730,905 

§Times-S .  241,497  283,023 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

M'ompiled  by  KDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  MeaaurenientB) 

1962  1961  %  of 

Linage  Linage  1961  Im 

Total  Advertising 

July  .  207,009,000  207,661,000  99.7  £ 

June  .  227,623,000  236,522,000  96.2  £ 

Year  to  date  ..1,574.551,000  1,555,704,000  101.2  £ 


1942  1941 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  .1,608,191  1,574,1 

tCommercial  Appeal-S  754,221  491,394 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,234,320  1,100.850 


Display 

July' .  145,276,000 

June  .  165,302,000 

Year  to  date  . .  1,148,943,000 

Classified 

July  .  61,733,000 

June  .  62,321,000 

Year  to  date  . .  425,608,000 

Retail 

July  .  108,322,000 

June  .  120,598,000 

Year  to  date  848,946,000 

Department  Store 

July  .  36,700,000 

June  .  40,556,000 

Year  to  date  . .  292,662,000 

(ieneral 

July  .  18,992,000 

June  . .  .  26,065,000 

Year  to  date  . .  172,931,000 


.4utomotive 

July . 

June  . 

Year  to  date 

Financial 

July  . 

June  . 

Year  to  date 


12.564,000 

14,246,000 

90,485,000 


5.398,000 

4,393,000 

36.581,000 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  882,075  783,511 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Jersey 
Journal-e  1942  —  882,075  (57,801).  1941  — 
783,511  (54,338). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,610,794  1,431,049 

Star  e  .  1,341,172  1,389,733 

jStar-S  .  874,954  944,983 

Grand  Total .  3,844,924  3,767,745 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  576,934  481,799 

News-Sentinel-e  .  928,493  858,453 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  343,494  337,978 

Grand  Total  .  1,849,121  1,478,430 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-e  .  745,389  815,921 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ...  974,378  829,433 

§Arkdnsas  Gazette-S  ..  390,593  334,014 


147,064,000 

175,270,000 

1,149,836,000 


60,597,000 

61,252,000 

405,868,000 


109,668,000 

126,047,000 

841,449,000 


37,192,000 

41,536,000 

293,177,000 


21,031,000 

30,383,000 

185,462,000 


10,836,000  115.9  101.5 

13,848,000  102.9  93.1 

87,235,000  103.7  95.7 


5,529,000  97.6  110.9 

4,992,000  88.0  96.0 

35,690,000  102.5  114.5 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Tiires-m  .  3,818,505  3,591,235 

(Times-S  .  3,200,728  3,154,393 

Herald  E«aminer-e  _  1,758,703  . 

•Herald  Ezaminer-S  ...  769.774  . 

Ezaminer-m  .  1,572,214 

Examiner-S  .  901,042 

Herald  Express-e .  1,191,211 

Mirror-e  ..  .  1,093,550 

Grand  Total .  9,547,710  11,505,447 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-m 
1942  —  3,818,505  (382,489).  1941  —  3,591,235 
(377,245).  Times-S  1942  —  3,200,728  (1,049,- 
340).  1941  —  3,154,393  (1,049,340).  1941  — 
3,154,393  (1,150,180). 

Examiner  (Morn,  t  Sun.)  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  after  issue  of  Januery  7,  1942.  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  (Sun.)  first  issue  Jan.  14, 

1942.  Herald  Express  (Eve.)  changed  name 
to  Herald  Examiner  effective  Jan.  8,  1942. 
Mirror  (Eve.)  ceased  publication  after 
issue  of  January  5,  1942. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m .  1,255,830  1,230,912 

Courier  Journal-S  .  782,033  787,534 

Times-e  .  1,403,843  1,381,249 


Grand  Total  .  3,598,732  3,349,044 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  .  443,174  448.799 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,090,081  2,880,158 

§Herald-S  .  1,289,495  1,324,039 

News-e  .  979,498  1,024,442 

(News-S  .  361,144  417,772 

Grand  Total  .  5,720,218  5.448,431 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Herald-m 
1942  —  3,090,081  (34,344).  1941  —  2,880,158 
(21,244).  Herald-S  1942  —  1,289,495  (47,. 
174).  1961  —  1,324,039  (49,989). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  240,441  905,557 

Sentinel-S  .  279,540 

Journal-e  .  2.400.985  2,382,324 

(Journal-S  .  1,484,839  1,374,431 

Grand  Total  .  4,348,285  4,942.052 

NOTE:  (•)  SENTINEL  on  Strike  July  I 
through  July  22.  Last  Publication  Sunday 
Sentinel  May  27,  1942. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,309,259 

Star-e  .  1,957,550 

(Tribune-S .  1,035,450 

Grand  Total  .  4,302,259 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes  Star-e  1941 
—1,957,550  (82.144).  All  Minneapolis  News¬ 
papers  on  strike  July  1-31,  1942. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  720,393  440,209 

§Bee-S  .  217,997  204,124 

Grand  Total  .  938,390  844,333 

NOTE;  Bee  Evening  published  5  days  a 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

((•Star-e  .  1,889,174  1,795,424 

Gaiette-m  .  1,103,177  1,108,042 

La  Presse-e .  2,032,444  1,844,109 

La  Patrie-S  .  112,088  79,252 

Le  Nouveau  Journal-e . 

Grand  Total  .  5,137,083  4,829,029 

NOTE;  (•)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

Le  Nouveau  Journal  last  publication 
June  21,  1942. 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  803,271  713,277 

Star-m  .  794,783  714,785 

••Star-S  .  234,042  245,089 

Grand  Total  .  1,834,094  1,473,151 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,259,948  1,175,544 

Tennessean-m  .  1,247,937  1,178,690 

Tennessean-S  .  425,301  585,281 


Grand  Total  . . 


5,032,193  5,109,722  G^and  Total  .  1,344,971  1,145,447  .  3.441,724  3,399,715 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  903,242  740,740 

§Clarion  Ledger 

8  News-S  .  374,293  324,296 

Daily  News-e  .  873,817  710,804 

State  Times-e  .  417,482 

State  Times-S  .  140,321 

Grand  Total  .  2,151,372  2,375,443 

NOTE;  (•)  State  Times  last  publication 
January  14,  1942. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2.040.844  1,908,252 

(Times-Union-S  .  724,225  733,474 

Journal-e  .  991,694  849,179 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  1,747,974  1,737,938 

§lndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  724,379  649,719 

Press-Telegram-e  .  1,754,192  1,752,410 

Grand  Total  .  4,224,547  4,140,047 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Independ¬ 
ent-m  1942  —  1,747,976  (149,366).  1961  — 
1,737,938  (  251,704).  Press-Telegram-e  1942  — 
1,754,192  (149,344).  1941  —  1,752,410  (251,- 
704). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  ....  1,757,752  1,492,834 
Newsday  Nassau-e  ....  1,919,378  1,844,967 


3,754,787  3,491.105  Grand  Total .  3,477,130  3,537,801 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  555,814  553,172 

••Sun-S  .  208,417  192,047 

Grand  Total  .  744,233  745,239 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  .  602,549  490,959 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  704,904  437,084 

••News-S  .  263,521  215,842 

Grand  Total .  970,427  852,928 

_  NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 

tional  combination  with  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  Union  Leader. 


...  3,133,206  2,939,524 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  _  540,134  328,541 

Register-e  .  1,127,447  1,087,340 

••Register-S  .  613,589  422,798 

Register  8 

Journal-Courier-Sat.  .  73,273  103,443 

Grand  Total  .  2,354,443  2,142,142 


EDITOR  8C  PUB 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  929,498  908,470 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  2,485,832  2,524,359 

(Times-Picayune-S  .  925,302  931,141 

States  8  Item-e  .  1,294,015  1,294,324 

Grand  Total  .  4,705,149  4,751,824 

LI  SHE  R  for  September  1,  1962 


1962  1961 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Tlmes-m  .  1,899.914  1,778,658 

Times-S  .  2,236,957  2,107,321 

Herald  Tribune-m  .  666,215  675,280 

tHerald  Tribune-S .  431,535  459,910 

Mirror-m  .  649,506  690,149 

Mirror-S  .  250,380  287,360 

News-m  .  1,334,270  1,211,462 

News-S  .  1,568,091  1,408,314 

Journal  American-e  ...  779,489  775,893 

'Journal  American-S  ...  253,739  248,381 

Post-e  .  758,850  679,962 

Post  s  .  95,243  90,410 

World  Telegram 

i  Sun-e .  802,287  798,364 

Grand  Total . 11,726,476  11,211,464 

NOTE;  Post  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

NOTE:PaH  run  adv.  includes:  Mirror-m 
1962  —  649.506  (152,920).  1961  —  690,149 
(133,375).  Mirror-S  1962  —  250,380  (111,383). 
1961  —  287,360  (115,265).  News-m  1962  — 
1,334,270  (641,040).  1961  —  1,211,462  (563,- 
844).  News-S  1962  —  1,568,091  (1,097,954). 
1961  —  1,408,314  (951,623).  Journal-Ameri- 
can-e  1962  —  779,489  (83,642).  1961  —  775,- 
B93  (  76,820).  Journal-American-S  1962  — 
253,739  (  36.262).  1961  —  248.381  (42,984). 
World  Tel.  &  Sun-e  1962  —  802,287  (170,- 
505).  1961  —  789,364  (171,782).  Split  run 
adv.:  News-m  132,918.  News-S  68,045. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,188,456  1,186,599 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ...  595,023  492,313 

Grand  Total .  1,783,479  1,678,912 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,188,249  1,083,203 

jPress-S  .  427,477  456,469 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,076,004  946,897 

Grand  Total .  2,691,730  2,486,569 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  914,651  907,125 

••GaieHe-S  .  200,175  146,804 

Grand  Total  .  1,114,826  1,053,929 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  t 

Portsmouth  Star-e  ...  1,648,910  1.535.479 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  1,935,475  1,797,263 

(Virginian-Pilot  t 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  847,145  922,720 


Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  847,145  922,720 

Grand  Total  .  4,431,530  4,255,462 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ledger- 
Dispatch  A  Portsmouth  Star-e  1962  —  1,6^,- 
910  (415,304).  1961  —  1,535,479  (  344,695). 
Virginian-Pilot-m  1962  —  1,935,475  (336,- 
948).  1961  —  1,797,263  (226.831).  Virginian- 
Pilot  A  Portsmouth  Star-S  1962  —  847,145 
(151,169).  1961  —  922,720  (170,079). 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,689,633  1,591,332 

§Tribune-S  .  780,722  743,211 

Grand  Total  .  2,470,355  2,334,543 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Tribune-e 
1962  —  1,689.633.  1961  —  1,591,332  (  58,792). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,068,347  976,091 

Oklahoman-S  .  532,660  450,930 

Times-e  .  1,166,404  1,096,594 

Grand  Total  .  2,767,411  2,523,615 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-e 
1962  —  1.166,404  (122,230).  1961  —  1,096,594 
(106.057).  Oklahoman-m  1962  —  1,068,347 
(25,689). 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

See  Note)  .  1,198,134  1,150,138 

tWorld-Herald-S  .  854,283  782,398 

Grand  Total  .  2,052,417  1,932,536 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold  In  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of 
only  one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sfor-e  .  1,882,561  1,695,749 

5»n»inel-m  .  1,882,561  1,695,749 

Sonlinel-S  .  742,006  780,202 

Grand  Total  .  4,507,128  4,171,700 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1962  — 
<07,982.  1961  —  673,296. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,037,163  1,066,674 

|lndependent-Star 

.  News-S  .  412,751  390,504 

Independent-m  .  984,014  1,029,739 

Grand  Total .  2,433,928  2,486,917 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  603,840  593,161 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

News-e  .  688,758  565,515 

Journal-m  .  1,142,991  1,056,732 

News-Journal-S  .  415,956  343,622 

Grand  Total  .  2,247,705  1,965,869 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,149,104  1,130,957 
§Journal  Star-S .  441,523  483,685 

Grand  Total  .  1,590,627  1,614,642 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star 
Evening — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

8ulletin-e  .  1,570,811  1,492,304 

t8ulletin-S  .  476,937  493,924 

Inquirer-m  .  1,334,963  1,404,299 

Inquirer-S  .  1,313,281  1,222,601 

News-e  .  .  798.071  695,104 

Grand  Total  .  5,494,063  5,308,232 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin-e 
1962  —  1,570,811  (23,239).  1961  —  1,492,304 
(19.873).  Inquirer-m  1962  —  1,334,963.  1961 
—1,404,299  (23,140). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,246,810  2,362,326 

(Republic-S  .  917,315  970,886 

Gazette-e  .  2,276,602  2,311,796 

Grand  Total .  5,440,727  5.645.008 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  A  Sun-Tal.-m  925,565  1,051,110 

Post-Gaz.  A  Sun-Tel.-S  .  446,545 

Press-e  .  1,641,515  1,483,714 

)  Press-S  .  942,834  934,304 

Grand  Total  .  3,509,914  3,915,681 

NOTE;  (*)  Post-Gazette  A  Sun-Telegraph 
Sunday  last  publication  November  12,  1961. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  1,733,056  1,472,325 

§tOregonian-S .  1,029,832  835,637 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  700,261  901,613 

Oregon  Journal-S .  361,106 

Grand  Total  .  3,463,149  3,570,681 

NOTE:  Oregon  Journal  Sunday  last  pub¬ 

lication  date  August  20,  1961. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,231,253  1,200,735 

Journal-m  .  1,316,121  1,109,966 

fJournal-S  .  698,546  636,517 

Grand  Total  .  3,245,920  2,947,218 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  918,917  890.403 

§Eagle-S  .  316,322  252,944 

Grand  Total  .  1,235,239  1,143,347 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1,517,536  1,447,640 

Timas  Dispatch-m .  1,358,606  1,284,280 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  750,190  795,689 

Grand  Total  .  3,626,332  3,527,609 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,190,981  1,112,714 

§Press-Enterprise-S .  371,614  400,077 

Grand  Total .  1,562,595  1,512,791 

NOTE;  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press  Eve. 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  Edition, 
Enterprise  Morning  Is  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes;  Press-Enterprise 
1962  —  1.190,981  (15,024).  1961  —  1,112,714 
(18.565). 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  941,607  933,808 

JTimes-S  .  322,519  359,000 

World-News-e  .  959,764  949,908 

Grand  Total  .  2,223,890  2,242,716 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  A 

Chronicle-m  .  1,409,214  1,326,364 

(Democrat  A 

Chronicla-S  .  909,960  806,010 

Times  Union-e  .  1,576,319  1,456,035 

Grand  Total  .  3,895,493  3,588,409 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  972,508  993,025 

Star-S  .  517,335  466,944 

Grand  Total  .  1,489,843  1,459,969 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning —  is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  week 
days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,820,998  1,821,665 

8Bee-S  .  614,146  614,736 

Union-m  .  702,392  584,858 

•*Union-S  .  218,062  247,990 

Grand  Total .  3,355,598  3,269,249 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,099,115  1,216,204 

Globe-Democrat-we  ...  456,537  . 

(Globe-Democrat-S  .  404,424 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  1,807,957  1,706,053 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,163,418  1,104,982 

Grand  Total  .  4,527,027  4,431,663 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1962  —  1,099,115  (155,778). 

1961  —  1,216,204  (215,491).  Post-Dispatch-e 

1962  —  1,807,957  (148,504). 
Globe-Democrat — Morning  Is  published 

5  week  days  only. 

NOTE;  Globe-Democrat  Saturday  edition 
discontinued  effective  September  30,  1961. 
Globe-Democrat  Week  End  edition  first 
publication  data  October  I,  1961. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  963,911  952,987 

(Pioneer  Press-S  .  825,078  701,487 

DIspatch-a  .  1,664,170  1,492,029 

Grand  Total  .  3,453,159  3,146,503 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  Includes;  Dispatch-e 
1962  —  1,664,170  (143,895).  1961  —  1,492,029 
(109,471). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  916,428  **468,200 

**lndepende«it-S .  34,768  240,300 

Times-m  .  2,024,100  1,851,164 

§Times-S  .  649,019  605,374 

Grand  Total  .  3,624,314  3,165,038 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes;  Times-m 

1962  —  2,024,100  (63,961).  Times-S  1962  — 
649.018  (42,957). 

(*)  Indeoendent  Sunday  last  publication 
July  I.  1962. 

(**)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 
SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statasman-m  .  760.778  773,828 

"Oregon  Statesman-S  210,727  209,612 

Capital  Journal-e  .  886,490  855,786 

Grand  Total .  1,857,995  1,839,226 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  1,646,294  1,638,409 

Tribune-S  .  708,004  583,418 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  .  1,644,275  1,586,136 

Grand  Total  .  3,998,573  3,807,963 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,266,091  1,109,010 

(Eipress-News-S  .  669,884  648,960 

Express-Naws-Sat .  286,810  358,415 

News-e  .  1,427,472  1,315,659 

Light-e  .  1,625,410  1,486,682 

*Light-S  .  702,908  639,349 

Grand  Total  .  5,978,575  5,558,075 

NOTE;  Express  Morning  and  News  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  oniv. 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,348,018  .. 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  499,724 


1962 

1961 

News-Call-Bullatin-a  .. 

936,403 

884,765 

Grand  Total . 

6,322,266 

5.893.260 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv 

.  includes: 

;  Chron- 

icle-m  1962  —  1,705,898  (37,768). 

1961  — 

1,515,506  (38,612). 

SAN  JOSE, 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

2,064,586 

1,924,544 

News-e  . 

2,102,595 

1,926,340 

§Mercury-News-S  . 

701,169 

746,085 

Grand  Total  . 

4,868,350 

4,596,969 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Marcury-m 

1962  —  2,064,586  (30,665).  1961  — 

1,924,544 

(28,342).  News-e  1962  - 

-  2,102,595  (30,665). 

1961  —  1.926.340,  (28.342). 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  . 

1,092,430 

980,151 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  . . 

1,004,668 

989,798 

Union  Star-e  . 

713,439 

723,378 

Grand  Total  . 

1,718,107 

1,713.176 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Times-e . 

805,207 

693,773 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ... 

1,304,114 

1,181,893 

'Post-Intelligencer-S  ... 

500,960 

432,491 

Times-e . 

1,850,282 

1,611,000 

Times-S  . 

822,189 

710,412 

Grand  Total  . 

4,477,545 

3,935,796 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

959,935 

877.494 

Times-m  . 

1,107,457 

1,011,440 

TImes-S  . 

426,277 

408,798 

Grand  Total  . 

2,493,669 

2,297,732 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Trtbune-e  . 

1,226,857 

1,200,996 

Tribune-S  . 

542,334 

509,059 

Grand  Total . 

1,769,191 

1,710,055 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Raview-m  .. 

672,219 

717,502 

(Spokesman-Reviaw-S 

364,096 

407,474 

Chronicla-e  . 

804,168 

860,307 

Grand  Total  . 

1,840,483 

1,985,283 

STOCKTON, 

CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

1,287,486 

1,168,082 

SYRACUSE 

.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  . 

1,413,292 

1,289,327 

(Harald-American-S 

556,777 

540,955 

Po$t*Standard*m  . 

830,003 

747,831 

(Post-Standard-S  . 

280,803 

254,616 

Grand  Total . 

3,080,875 

2,832,729 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune  e  . 

1,203,735 

1,176,154 

News-Trlbpne-S  . 

460,906 

420,919 

Grand  Total  . 

1,664,641 

1,597,073 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

1,830,839 

1,801,396 

(Tribune-S 

717,865 

742,493 

**Times-e  . 

1,257,952 

934,284 

Grand  Total  . 

3,806,656 

3,478,173 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes:  Tribuna-m 

Grand  Total .  1,847,742  . 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Sun-m 
1962  —  1,348,018  (57,201). 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,564,673  1,613,040 

§Union-S  .  981,254  949,336 

Tribune-e  .  2,135,338  2,162,429 

Grand  Total  .  4,681,265  4,724,805 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,705,878  1,515,506 

(Chronicla-S  .  788,546  740,418 

Examinar-m  .  1,946,963  1,813,483 

*Examiner-S  .  944,476  939,088 


1962  —  1,830,839  (10,185).  Tribuna-S  1962  — 
717,865  (2,221). 


9  i  e  0  I'd 

PHOTON 

SERIES  540 


The  fastest  machine  availa¬ 
ble  for  mixed  composition 
and  display  work. 

Wilmington,  Mass. 
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1961 


1962 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

•Times-m  .  524,9«  489,237 


1961 


Blada-e .  1,517,631  1,459,224 

Blade-S  .  796,617  740,966 


1962 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,216,432  1,218,965 

§Vindicator-S  .  725,356  728,502 


1961 


1962 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Rapository-e  .  1,330,714  1,388,730 


Rapository-S .  702,604  657,958 


Grand  Total  .  2,839,183  2,689,427 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 


Grand  Total  .  1,941,788  1,947,467  Grand  Total  .  2,033,318  2,046,688 


TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  S  Mail-m  .  1,190,806  1,209,125 

tt*Telegram-e  .  1,752,618  1,799,866 

star-e  .  2,060,130  1,981,966 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


Grand  Total  .  5,003,554  4,990,957 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  Telegram-e  1962 
—1,752,618  (  33,174).  1961  —  1,799.866  (  58,- 
786). 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  _  962,564  911,174 

••Times  Advertiser-S  .. .  434,876  405,322 

Trentonian-m  .  752,196  720,234 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  .  930,479  B02.I77 

State-S  .  410,955  402,337 

Record-e  .  723,757  616,763 


Grand  Total  . '..  2,149,636  2,036,730 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 


Grand  Total  .  2.065,191  1.821.277 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,097  lines 
(1962).  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  13,830  lines 
(1961). 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  . .  876,293  776,744 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times-Rec- 
ord  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
ot  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is  shown. 


DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  680  268  637,019 

News-Tribune-m  .  550.196  501.352 

News-Tribune-S  .  399,440  378,836 


TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,421,742  1,360,001 

World-m  .  1,412,832  1,358,639 

World-S  .  471,884  460,062 


Grand  Total  .  1,629,904  1,517,207 


LAS  VEGAS.  NEV. 

Nevada  5un-m  .  1,221,411  1.107.754 

Nevada  Sun-S  .  408,653  275,553 


Grand  Total  .  3,306,458  3,178.702  Grand  Total  .  1,630,064  1,383,307 


UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  686,908  651,733 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  ...  829,260  818,278 

••Observer  Dispatch-S  .  293,234  289,167 

Press-m  .  1,052,211  1,024,644 


MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  722.702  678,458 

World-S  .  317.379  261.039 

News-5tar-e  .  707,566  630,593 


Grand  Total  .  1,747,647  1,570,090 


Grand  Total 


....  2,174,705  2,132,089 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  .  947,791  972,667 

Post-m  .  2,617,730  2,602,257 

§Po$t-S  .  1,009,775  1,003,251 

Star-e  .  2,090,451  2,206,928 

tStar-S  .  858,977  789,794 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

El  Diario  De 

Nueva  York-m .  243,581  230,620 

El  Diario  De 

Nueva  York-S  .  81,659  79,700 


Grand  Total  .  325,240  310,320 


NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  839,539  858,827 


Grand  Total 


7,524,724  7,574,897 


WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,022,083  1,008,135 

Republican  s  .  362,716  393,724 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 

News-e  .  888,930  940,418 


pUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  611,313  586,940 


Grand  Total .  1,384,799  1,401,859 


MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 
GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  394,997  373,449 

Scrantonian-S  .  363,468  330,670 


Mamaroneck  Times-e  . 

594,154 

561,356 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 
New  Rochelle 

654,423 

654,161 

5tandard-Star-e  . 

Ossininq  Citizen- 

702,741 

680,257 

Reqister-e  . 

573,449 

567,128 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

554,729 

500,139 

Port  Chester  Item-e  . . . 

740,674 

703,070 

Tarryfpwn  News>e  . 

Yonkers  Herald 

562,721 

563,225 

$tatesman-e  . 

White  Plains  Reporter 

844,592 

779,583 

Dispatch-e  . 

Rockland  Journal 

820,423 

835,558 

News-e  . 

709,314 

647,776 

Grand  Total  . 

6,757,220 

6,492,253 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

1,311,009 

1,283.449 

Eagle  S  Beacon-e . 

1,082,219 

1,086,691 

(Eagle  t  Beacon-S . 

438,017 

428,820 

Grand  Total . 

2,831,245 

2,798,960 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Journal-m  . 

978,720 

948,430 

Sentinel-e  . 

963,814 

900,643 

Journal  &  Sentlnel-S  .. 

415,378 

368,816 

Grand  Total  . 

2,357,912 

2,217,889 

WORCESTER, 

MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

457,312 

426,321 

Telegram-m  . 

742,631 

713,200 

Gazette-e  . 

911,158 

888,206 

Grand  Total  . 

2,111,101 

2,027,727 

Grand  Total  758,465  704  119 

Includes  PARADE  26,862  lines  (1962); 
40.441  lines  (1961). 


WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  512,951  452,134 

Times-Leader-e  .  781  982  723  474 

Independent-S  .  514,052  523,546 


Grand  Total .  1.808.985  1,699.154 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,097  lines 
(1962):  32,722  lines  (1961). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 


American-News-e 

319,550 

318.416 

American-News-S  . 

171,346 

142,338 

Grand  Total  . 

490,896 

460,754 

ALTOONA, 

PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

811,258 

780,689 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Cre$cent-e  .  1,208,382  1,154,762 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  t  News-e  ..  834,687 
Enquirer  &  News-S  ...  256,424 


756,437 

225,421 


Grand  Total .  1,091,111 


CARBONOALC-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ..  412,496  394,492 
Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  124,922  108.402 


BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  380,746  374,920 

Telegraph-S  .  123,523  163,554 


Grand  Total  .  537,418  502,894 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


1962 

1961 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

.  936,040 

883,911 

Journal-e 

.  924,126 

865,984 

Journal  & 

Star-S  .  283,416 

296,422 

Grand  Total  .  2,143,582 

2,046.324 

Includes 

PARADE  27.480  lines 

(1962); 

40,328  lines  (1961). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun 

t  Journal-e  446,418 

435,944 

Grand  Total  .  504.269  538,474 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15.097  lines 
(1962):  32,722  lines  (1961).  NOTE:  Tele¬ 
graph-S  sold  in  combination  with  Sunset 
News-e. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 


Courier  e  .  700,644 

Courier-S  .  275,408 


645,400 

267,554 


MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,024,982  1,023,281 

State  Journal-m  .  1,049,041  1,053.843 

State  Journal-S .  384,930  374,681 


Grand  Total .  976,052  912,954 


CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

Gaiette-e  .  624,291 


Grand  Total  .  2,458,953  2,451.820 

Includes  PARADE  27,475  lines  (1962); 
40,327  lines  (1961). 


CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,331,274  1,355,690 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  621,488  622,034 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 


Caller-e  .  1,338,652  1,362,396  Argus-e 


819,840 


Caller-S  .  363,944  375,816  Dispatch-e  .  921,368 


770,462 

909,076 


Grand  Total  .  3,033,870  3,093,902 


COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Pest  & 

Times-Star-e  .  562,688 


547,200 


MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advertiser-m  .  932.372 

Advertiser-S  .  367,010 

Journal-e  .  944,958 


837.8U 

336,882 

843.136 


DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  877,086 


Grand  Total  .  2,244,340  2,017,834 


795,088 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Democrat-m  .  771,554 

Tmes-e  .  1,028,720 

Times-Democrat-S  .  349,678 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  751,898 

Standard-Times-S  .  236,112 


707,910 

259,722 


693,490 

930.230 

340,984 


Grand  Total  .  2,149,952  1,964,704 


Grand  Total  .  988,010  967,632 

Includes  PARADE  26,630  lines  (1962); 
40,328  lines  (1961). 


DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  .  816.592  791,567 

New$-Journal-S  .  240,268  241,710 


NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  635,324 


NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 


Journal-m  .  771,470  805,189  Telegraph-Bulletin-e  ...  456,964 


630,077 

438,290 


Grand  Total  .  1,828,330  1,838,466 


DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  t  Review-me  895,384 
Herald  &  Review-S  ..  .  322,294 


863.254 

307,594 


OGDEN,  UTAH 

5tandard-Examiner-e  ..  845,836 

Standard-Examiner-S  ..  273,414 


806,360 

239,724 


Grand  Total  .  1.217.678  1.170,848 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Grand  Total  .  1,119,250  1,046,084 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,288  linei 
(1962);  32,508  lines  (1961). 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 


Herald-Dispatch-m  . 
Herald-Advertiser-S 


Includes  AMERICAN 
lines  (1961). 


490.812 

475,650 

209.804 

221,312 

700,616 

696,962 

S.  N.  D. 

624.300 

534,590 

WIS. 

1,157,520 

1,013,362 

MASS. 

441,406 

396,242 

W.  VA. 

805,734 

704,171 

805,823 

713,912 

275,538 

254,996 

1,887,095 

1,673,079 

WEEKLY 

13,763 

ALA. 

759,150 

673,414 

352,982 

288,540 

1,112,132 

961,954 

Derrick-m  .  478,512 

News-IHerald-e  .  415,481 


454.451 

379,071 


Grand  Total .  893,993 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


Star-m  .  402,766 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  690,144 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  292,348 


833,530 

385,754 


645,734 

280.084 


Grand  Total  .  982,492  925,820 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  18,872  lines 
(1962);  32,816  lines  (1961). 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


853,200 


PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  589,596  545,074 

Commetcial-S  .  231,826  189,140 


Grand  Total  .  821,422  734,214 

Does  not  include  15,274  lines  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 


Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  .  932,190  1.031,870 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Caoe  Cod  Standard- 
Times-e  .  568,666 


PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican  .  511,574 


495,060 


JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 
All  Day  .  806,960 


PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-e  .  244,692 


239,694 


KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  .  580,468  412,269 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  164,612  127,121 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  712,601 


730,541 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Total .  745.080  539,390 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


788.534 

280,141 


KENOSHA.  WIS. 
News-e  .  931,112 


Grand  Total  .  1,042,601  1,068.697 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,284  lints 
917  210  (1962);  32,528  lines  (1961). 


Free  Press-m 


BURLINGTON,  VT. 
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853,201 
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:AMILY 


CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Htrald-e  .  1,489,089  1,513,528 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,398,201  1,383,388 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Sptctator-e  .  1,819,901  1,587,419 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Rtcord-e  .  1,012,277  991,037 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Htrald-e  .  507,843  548,923 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  1,523,258  1,421,089 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuqget-e  .  482,701  541,185 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Ciliitn-e  .  1,538,448  1,482,888 

‘••Dfoil-t  885,505  835,751 

WEEKEND  PERSPECTIVES  not  included. 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Uader-Post-e  .  993,387 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Slar-Phoeni«-e  .  797,181 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 

LeNouvelliste-e  .  580,722 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

.  1.892,282 

Pfovince-m  .  845  208 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  531498 
'."•‘(I’M):  57,931  lines  (1981).  Part  run 
II.HI  lines  (1981). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Frea  Press-e  .  1,807,080 

Iribune-e  .  1. 059.151 


NEWS  DESKS  in  the  new  home  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 


788,534 

280,141 

1,088,497 
84  lint! 


■a  .  1,059,151 

lO-rm  Standard 

New  Zealand’s  eight  metro- 
polity  n  dailies  have  settled  on  a 
new  standard  format  of  nine 
lO-em  columns.  Latest  in  the 
’Krou]!  is  the  morning  Times 
of  Palmerston  which  recently 
nioved  from  a  dingy  building 
into  a  new  one-floor  plant  that 


Shreveport  Offers  Color 
On  Pastel-Tinted  Press 


1,049,341 


778,792 


502,339 


2,011,120 

880,455 


1,885,882 

1,115,488 


Shreveport,  La. 

The  mercury  inched  upward 
to  107  degrees  here  Sunday, 
Aug.  12,  but  the  hottest  news 
in  Shreveport  that  day  was  the 
new  home  of  the  Shreveport 
Times  and  Journal. 

The  new  buildings  and  facili¬ 
ties  cost  in  excess  of  $3  million. 
This  includes  a  new  pastel- 
colored  eight-unit  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  that  will  print  both 
the  Times  and  the  Shreveport 
Journal  which  cost  $1,250,000. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Times  was  put  together  and 
printed  at  its  old  location  in 
downtown  Shreveport.  Then, 
workmen  as  well  as  newsmen 
had  a  deadline  to  meet  in  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  new  plant  and  get¬ 
ting  out  the  Monday  morning 
Times. 

The  new  building  has  100,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
hou.ses  separate  newsrooms  of 
the  Times  and  Journal;  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  of  Newspaper 
Production  Co.,  agent  for  the 
two  papers,  and  the  Shreveport 
Engraving  Co. 

In  addition,  a  newsprint  ware¬ 
house,  unloading  docks,  shops 
and  garage,  customer  and  em¬ 
ploye  parking  lots  and  a  land- 


has  under-floor  electric  heating,  scaped  area  are  concentrated  on 
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the  4.1  acre  site  near  the  down¬ 
town  district.  The  warehouse 
contains  13,600  square  feet  of 
space  and  permits  storage  of 
newsprint  rolls  in  stacks  of  five 
high. 

The  plant  is  located  adjacent 
to  rail  facilities  and  the  Inter¬ 
state  20  Expressway.  The  three- 
level  structure  is  topped  by  a 
100-foot  antenna  tower  to  serv¬ 
ice  the  newspapers’  mobile  radio 
systems. 

The  building,  of  reinforced 
concrete,  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
modate  two  additional  floors  if 
more  space  is  needed  for  future 
expansion. 

The  new  press,  which  is  multi¬ 
colored,  is  capable  of  printing 
60,000,  64-page  papers  an  hour. 
It  has  five  color  decks  and  a 
paster  which  changes  new  rolls 
at  top  speed. 

The  Headliner  replaces  a  Goss 
Anti-Friction  “B”  Press  in  six 
units.  It  was  sold  to  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  a7id News- 
Press.  "The  “B”  was  put  in  use 
by  the  Journal  in  October,  1940, 
replacing  a  Duplex.  It  has 
printed  both  the  Times  and 
Journal  since  the  two  papers 
formed  Newspaper  Production 
Co.  in  1953.  Last  year,  the  two 
papers  signed  a  new  15-year 
contract  under  which  combined 


production,  distribution  and  ad¬ 
vertising  operations  of  the  two 
newspapers  are  handled  by 
Newspaper  Production  Co. 

The  Times  and  Journal,  sepa- 
I’ately  owned  with  no  common 
stock  ownership,  employs  its 
own  news  and  editorial  person¬ 
nel. 

The  Times  Publishing  Co. 
furnished  the  land  and  the 
building.  The  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  furnished  the  press  and 
other  equipment  of  equal  value. 

The  move  to  the  new  location 
marked  the  ninth  time  in  the 
91-year  history  of  the  Times  as 
a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
that  it  has  pulled  stakes  and 
moved.  The  present  building,  is 
the  first  designed  and  built  ex¬ 
clusively  as  a  publishing  plant. 

The  new  Times  building  is 
only  three  and  a  half  blocks 
from  the  site  where  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Daily  Shreveport 
Times  was  publi.shed  91  years 
ago  in  November. 

• 

Spaceport  Service 

Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

Chris  Butler,  for  the  past  five 
years  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Senti¬ 
nel-Star’s  missile  and  .space  re¬ 
porter,  and  his  wife.  Sue,  have 
established  Spaceport  News 
Service.  National  magazines, 
metropolitan  dailies,  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  foreign  publications  and 
USIA’s  International  Press 
Service  and  Voice  of  America 
are  among  their  first  clients. 
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>3,911 

45,984 

18,422 

>8,324 

1982); 


35,944 


23,281 

53,843 

74,489 


51,820 

1982): 


22,034 


70,482 

09,074 


37,814 

38,882 

43,134 


117,834 


'07,910 

>59,722 


>87,832 

1982): 


430,077 


1982 

1981 

Journal-S  . 

.  231,532 

195,288 

Grand  Total  . 

.  848,888 

749,700 

RENO. 

NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

.  588,338 

437,304 

Journai'S  . 

.  235,188 

283,584 

Gazette-e  . 

.  858,388 

794,514 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,881,890 

1,495,382 

SALISBURY 

.  N.  C. 

Post-e  . 

.  517,412 

518,294 

PO!t-S  . 

172,172 

177,478 

Grand  Total . 

.  889,584 

495,772 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

.  883,788 

848,982 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

.  242,522 

258,200 

Grand  Total  . 

904,290 

903,182 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

R«cord-m  . 

.  410,538 

403,888 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  880,111 

831,439 

State  Journal-e  . 

888,119 

823,844 

Capital-Journal-S . 

354,942 

302,038 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,083,172 

1,957,319 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  1,501,542 

1,551,182 

Star-S  . 

371,011 

375,529 

Citlien-e  . 

.  1,758,274 

1,810,848 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,430,827 

3,737,339 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News  Sun-e  . 

.  1,157,994 

1,034,124 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  . 

.  1,387,490 

1,290,037 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  1. 

Call-e  . 

.  585,575 

545,755 

Bo  McAnney,  70 
W  orld-T  elegram 
Editor,  Dies 


^Gray^  Papers 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Gains  have  been  the  result  of 
evaluating  both  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  with  a  special  editorial 
taste.  The  Chronicle  defines 
news  as  something  a  husband 
finds  interesting  to  talk  over 
with  his  wife.  Chronicle  fea¬ 
tures  also  must  have  “conver¬ 
sation  value.” 

His  View  of  News 

Generally  speaking,  news  is 
just  about  anything  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  good  newspaper. 
Hard  news  is  “something  de¬ 
livered,  not  edited,”  in  his  view. 

The  reader  will  buy  and  read 
just  about  anything  close  to  his 
heart,  Mr.  Newhall  said.  Pro¬ 
duction  should  be  for  the  reader, 
not  for  fellow  newsmen. 

The  Chronicle  feature  writ¬ 
ing  staff  probably  has  the  high¬ 
est  payroll  in  relation  to  its 
revenues  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  country,  Mr.  Newhall  be¬ 
lieves. 

Feature  Structure 

The  feature  staff  buildup  be¬ 
gan  a  decade  ago  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  love-lorn  columns.  Count 
Marco,  he  said,  has  contributed 
“quite  a  bit  to  the  folklore  of 
western  culture.” 

The  Chronicle’s  recent  copy¬ 
righted  series  on  the  exponent 
of  clothing  for  animals  created 
quite  a  stir  and  drew  a  heavy 
mail  of  protest.  Coverage  was 
expanded  to  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
viding  patterns  showing  how 
to  make  dog  shorts. 

The  letter  -  writers  protested 
the  move.  Yet  there  had  been 
protests  when  nude  pictures 
were  printed  earlier  this  year. 

“There’s  a  strong  American 
myth  that  sex  per  se  is  bad.  But 
sex  is  the  most  important  topic 
of  the  day,”  the  editor  asserted. 

Topping  his  list  of  recent 
“tremendous  interest  stories” 
was  the  death  of  Marilyn  Mon¬ 
roe.  Yet  this  caused  more  seri- 


Ohituary 


Elizabeth  Kessler,  79,  treas¬ 
urer  of  Somerset  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  for  30  years;  Aug 
19.  She  was  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  late  Henry  Baker  Reiley, 
publisher  of  the  Somerset  Daily 
American  for  many  years. 


Fred  Mae,  68,  San  Francisco 
news  photographer;  Aug.  28. 


Ralph  P.  Webster,  84,  a 
reporter  and  editorial  writer  on 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  newspapers  for 
40  years;  Aug.  18. 


Thomas  MacMahon,  70,  for¬ 
mer  telegraph  and  copy  editor 
on  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
and  a  World  War  II  OWI  in¬ 
formation  officer;  Aug.  16. 


George  J.  Perakis,  49,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item  county  court 
reporter;  Aug.  20. 


Mrs.  John  W.  Ducker,  60, 
editor  of  the  Mineral  Wells 
(Tex.)  Index  since  1951;  Aug. 


Mrs.  John  If.  Barnhart,  8.5, 
wife  of  the  president  of  the 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News:  Aug.  24. 


William  A.  Warren,  .58,  one¬ 
time  chief  of  the  UPI  bureau 
at  Salem,  Ore. ;  Aug.  20. 


AND  COMPANY 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  CONSUtTANT 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


IfTic'e  3  3011 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

1S07  McDonald  lane 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  September  1.  1962 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISewspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FiaGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL.  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  SADES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


MAY  BROTHEHtS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


SALBS-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


NOT  ALWAYS  MONEIY  —  Big  down 
payments  are  not  always  necessary  to 
buy  a  newspaper.  Knowledge  and  am¬ 
bition  are  just  as  important.  Let  us 
show  you.  GABBEKT  &  HANCOCK. 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Arkansas  t65M; 
Colorado  $70M ;  Illinois  $25M ;  Iowa 
$46M  &  $68M;  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M; 
Mississippi  $135M;  Missouri  $65M; 
Nebraska  $20M  &  S50M ;  Oklahoma 
tSOM ;  Oregon  $30M;  So.  Dakota  $20M; 
Texas  $20M  &  SIOOM ;  Washington 

W5M;  Wyoming  $30M;  New  England 
J125M ;  Midwest  $400  M.  Krehbiel,  Box 
38,  Norton,  Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BUYING  A  NEWSPAPER?  For  ad¬ 
vance  tips  on  the  better  properties, 
join  the  "Dial  Preferred  Buyers  Club." 
No  fee  or  obligation.  Write  us! 
DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
1503  Nazareth  Rd.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEHCLY  in 
rural  area.  $25,000  down  includes 
working  capital.  Grossing  over  $60,000. 
New  equipment.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  FOR  SALE  through  the  whole 
United  States.  JACK  L.  STOLL  AND 
ASSOCIATES.  6381  Hollywoo<l  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  28,  California. 

EXCLUSIVE  CAUF.  WEEKLY.  Dry  j 
healthful  climate;  $10,000  down  in-  I 
eludes  working  capital  needed.  Grossing  I 
over  $40,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana-  I 
heim,  Calif.  ! 


MIDWEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
$140,000  class.  Ebccellent  property  in 
lovely  community.  Stable  circulation  | 
and  is  showing  steady  gross  increase  i 
yearly.  Buyer  must  be  financially  able. 
County  seat.  Appointments  available  ' 
for  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Our  No.  i 
1738.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  ! 
York. 


OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


RUN-DOWN  exclusive  Calif,  weekly,  , 
grossing  over  $40,000,  top  ad  man 
should  double.  $10,000  down  includes 
working  capital.  Hurry!  J.  A.  Snyder,  | 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  ' 
Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif,  I 

WEEKLY  CHAIN,  growth  area  of  I 
Southwest,  $200M,  substantial  down.  | 
Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  or  semi¬ 
weekly,  rural  or  suburban.  Plant  un¬ 
necessary.  Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Job  Ptg.  Plant  For  Sale 


GROWTH  OPPOR’TUNITY  —  $200,000 
buys  control  of  new,  modern  webfed 
offset-letterpress  plant,  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  business  in  publications  and  circu¬ 
lar  printing;  gross  currently  increasing 
about  40%  per  year.  Box  315,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assignetl  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228 
Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  ’TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIvurdale  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ebepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


M.4CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 

^COMPOSlNG'’ROOiJr 

LIQUIDATION 

(Location:  Denver,  Colorado) 

MODEL  35.  No.  66,109 
RANGEBtASTER.  with  2  wide  90. 
2  wide  72  ch.  mags.  6  molds,  quad- 
der,  blower,  saw. 

MODE3^  33.  No.  69,260 

RANGEMASTER,  with  4  wide  72  ch. 
mags.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower, 
saw, 

MODEL  31.  No.  67.931 

with  4  mags,  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw, 

(2)  MODEL  8.  Nos.  63,770  &  63,771 
ea.  with  3  mags,  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw. 

MODEL  6,  No.  55,451 
with  ’ITS  keyboard  &  operating 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  detector. 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot,  Mar- 

gach  feeder,  AC  motor.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GUSSIFIED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

■y 

Iniert  my  cletiifled  ad  for 

Cladification 

COPY: 


ZONE 


STATE. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Sifuafiont  Wanted"  and  "Newspapers  For  Sale"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room 


TWO  MAGAZINE  INTERTYPE  Foto- 
setter  with  7  fonts  of  mats— 7  maga- 
rines — 10  lenses,  correcting  device, 
voltage  regulator,  magazine  rack  and 
complete  dark  room.  All  in  A>1  shape. 
Kopecky  Typesetting,  521  East  State 
St,,  Geneva,  Illinois. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $!S4.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

TELETYPESETTER.  Standard  Perfor¬ 
ator,  serial  ?lf3795.  Excellent  operating 
condition.  $1,600.00.  Ocean  County 
Leader,  600  Bay  Avenue,  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  Beach,  New  Jersey.  TWinbrook 
9-1000. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Plastic  Platemaking 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sample. 
Calumet  Crafts,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  26E, 
Naperville.  Ill. 

Tag  Patching  Machines 

$9R5  up.  Terms.  Patch  all  size  tags, 
forms,  enveloijes.  Set  up  ready  to  run. 
Trial.  Guarantee<l !  MAKATAG  CORP., 
2  Linden  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  De 
not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  Sc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.15;  2  times  @  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Tiwe  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoio  2-7050 


Press  Rrtom 


SWITCHING  TO 
WEB  OFFSET? 

Traide  in  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  It) 


ON  THE  I  962 

THATCHER 

PACER 

Featuring  .  .  . 


i  •  The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
I  ”jaw  type”  precision  folder  that 

{  out-performs  them  all  1 

•  The  amazing  new  “dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register  I 

•  Rugged  construction — Walk  -  thru 
units — Dynamic  “Adjusto-speed” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8.  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 

WILL  SACRIFICE 

Changing  to  offset.  Must  sell  hot  type 
plant  at  sacrifice,  sell  all  at  real  bargain 
— or  any  part.  Now  in  operation.  Com¬ 
plete  stereo  plant.  12  page  Goss  Straight 
Line  Perfecting  press  (ask  for  sample 
of  reproduction)  extra  rollers,  etc. 
plex  mat  roller,  Goss  trimmer  and  rout¬ 
er,  chipping  block,  curved  mat  scorcher 
and  gas  fired  pot  with  best  controls, 
plate  casting  box.  hand  type  pump.  Two 
model  6  Linotypes  #51332-R  (better 
than  average)  #RE  9378  used  every 
day. 

FAIRCHILD  BARGAIN 

Fairchild  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  factory  serviced,  has  all 
needed  spare  parts,  all  extra  tubes,  etc. 
custom  table.  Priced  for  purchase  by 
some  good  weekly,  small  daily  interested 
in  more  and  better  pictures  at  half  the 
price  of  metal.  Will  pay  for  self  in  18 
to  24  months.  Can  be  moved  in  station 
wagon,  will  train  to  operate,  do  light 
repairs. 

Contact  D.  N.  Jones,  Fort  Payne  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.  Phone  84S-2660,  Fort 
Payne,  Alabama. 


Press  Room 


S(X)TT  5  UNIT  PRESS  22%* 
Reels,  'Tensions 

HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS  22%" 

End  Roll  Feed,  AC  Drive 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  With  COLOR 
Reels,  Tension,  AC  Drive 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  With  COLOR 
24  Pages,  Stereo,  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 

^DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  Immecflately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Wanted  to  Buy 


I  Linotypes — Intertypee — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

I  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

I  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

RELATIVELY  NEW  PRBSS,  two  I$- 
page  units  plus  color.  Must  have  steel 
cylinders,  roller  bearings,  long  cutoff 
and  necessary  stereo  equipment.  Writ* 
I  Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  USED  LUDLOW  AND  LINOTYPES 
in  good  condition.  Ludlow:  12  pts.,  60 
cycles.  3  phases.  220/440  volts,  22^4 
picas  long. 

I  Linotypes:  No.  31 
Please  quote  prices  crate<I  for  export 
FAS  port  of  exportation  to  Atec  Cor 
I)orntion,  1518  Walnut  Street,  Phils 
I  delphia. 

I  HELP  W.\NTED 

I  .Administrative 


8  1  IMIT  CONNECTICUT  me<Iium  size  newspa 

UINI  I  riNCOO  pgr  jjgg  permanent  opening  for  young 

man  in  his  30’s  in  the  comptroller 
Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders,  treasurer’s  department.  Must  have  ad- 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  ministrative  and  executive  ability  and 
color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars,  knowledge  of  machine  accounting. 
2-100  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  State  qualifications,  education  and  sal 


reels,  CHine  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors,  |  ary  first  letter.  Box  301,  Editor  t 
trackage,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo-  ,  Publisher. 

cated,  Pasadena,  California.  Available  {  - - 

on  or  about  January  1,  1963.  Will  di-  |  FLORIDA  DAILY,  circulation  over 
vide.  I  15,000  net  paid,  has  opening  for  expe 

!  rienced  accountant.  (Complete  resuim 
I  (~)YAI  ^  DIVf^N  PO  I  necessary.  Good  salary  plus  extra  bene 

fits.  Write  Box  272,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Newspaper  Press  Erectors  lisher. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
P()plar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 
POUTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGH’TH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  to  busy  Circulation  Di 
rector  on  M.,  B.  &  S.  100,000  circul* 
tion  class  in  midwest.  Should  he  i* 
35-45  age  bracket,  experienced  all 
phases  and  a  hustler.  Permanent,  grow¬ 
ing  position.  Send  full  information  and 
recent  photo  to  Bo.x  346,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841  ’  GO-GETTER  to  take  complete  charg< 

_ of  circulation  for  top  weekly  going 

GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra  daily  October  Ist.  Chart  Area  6.  Hurt 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  %  resume,  availability  and  aal^a^y  i^uire 


fold:  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive:  ments.  Box  354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Wo;^  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  neerled  im- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ru!o"^tin.i”rLliTork^w^ 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  Merchant  Plan."  Fast-growing  Arizoni 
- - I  daily  of  10,000  circulation.  Write  Box 


Stereotype  -377,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C  CIRCULATOR  with  ambition  to  ti^' 

Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22%"  charge  of  fast-growing  17,000  daily 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16"  Vacuum  Will  work  under  circulation  dirwtor  oi 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22%"  ^  small  chain  of  progressive  dailies  it 

Goss  Enclosed  Router  23-9/16"  R"'*  area  Must  be  experienceo 

Goss  Open  Router  22%"  !  i"  Phases  with  emphasis  on  han- 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver  •"'Plf  district  rnanagers  and  top-fligb 
Hess  &  Barker  Rotary  Shaver  carrier  promotions.  Salary  $125  P« 

Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  45-C  "eek  f  car  allowan^  and  frinP 

A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P  benefits  Tell  it  all  in  first  lf«*'’- 

G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho  ^>*lfd  Chart  Area  2.  Box  382,  Editor 
_ _ _ _ I  &  Publisher. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE  j  DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  for~ev;;;;;g 
Trade-in  on  THATCHER  Web-offset  «"d  Sunriay  in  Southern  Californi* 


inventory  growing.  Must  dispose  of ! 

One  (I)  NOLAN  1  ton  Flat  Casting 
Furnace.  Like  new,  2  years  old. 
440  V.  Electrical  equipment.  Of¬ 
fered  with  INLAND  guarantee. 

One  DITPLEX  mat  roller 


Permanent  position  in  growing  are* 
Rend  resume  and  picture.  Box  $7* 
BJditor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— for  major 


Thoroughly  reconditioned  and  mid-west  metropolitan  newspaper.  I» 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  repainted,  mediate  opening  for  experienceil  m*"’ 
Offered  with  unconditional  IN-  on  smaller  paper  ready  to 

LAND  guarantee.  Priced:  $3,750.  up-^r  for  second  man  on  large  p^ 

ready  to  manaf^e  a  larf^e  department- 
inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  Salary  open.  Send  complete  r^sunj 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  with  picture  to  Box  !)50,  Editor  • 
HA  1-5365  Publisher. 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Editorial 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  REPORTER 
wanted  for  general  assignment  work 
on  expanding  me<lium-size  daily.  Send 
complete  resume  with  clippings  and  re¬ 
cent  snapshot  to:  Personnel  Dir.,  The 
Morning  Herald,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


COPYREADERS-REPORTERS  —  Re¬ 
tirements,  promotions  and  other 
changes  are  creating  a  few  oiienings  on 
the  news  staffs  of  The  Courier-Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times.  Prospects 
are  that  perhaps  as  many  as  three  copy 
desk  openings  will  occur  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  ITte  afternoon  paper  is  con¬ 
sidering  applications  for  experienced 
reporters.  No  phone  calls  please.  Kend 
full  information  to  Cleve  Rumble,  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Director,  Louisville  2, 
Kentucky. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Southern 
Daily  -evening  and  Sunday — area  6 — 
must  have  experience  selling,  servic¬ 
ing,  and  be  able  to  set  up  telephone 
sales  to  handle  both  contract  and 
transcient  Ads.  Opportunity  for  person 
who  is  looking  for  unlimit^  Iiotential. 
Replies  strictly  confidential.  Write  in 
detail.  Box  355,  FHitor  &  I^blisher, 


FlyORIDA  DAILY  needs  experienced, 
mature  classified  salesman.  Progressive 
city,  50,000  bracket,  stable,  year  'round 
economy,  pleasant  living  and  working 
conditions.  Give  all  facts  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  328,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
or  saleswoman.  Good  salary  and  Ixtnus 
plan.  Send  resume,  layout  samples  to: 
Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
MAN  OR  WOMAN  space  sales  person. 
Experienced,  alert,  aggressive  and  un¬ 
abashed  by  stiff  competition.  Must  be 
a  self-starter  with  plenty  of  ideas. 
Good  salary.  Daily  News,  Box  1660, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 


FUN  'N  THE  SUN?  You  name  it— 
we  have  it!!  Steadily  growing  F'lorida 
daily,  located  in  beautiful  university 
city  with  A-l  rated  schools  and  recre¬ 
ational  facilities,  neetls  experienced, 
energetic  and  sober  display  salesmen. 
Salary  relative  to  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  ;  also  bonus,  vacation,  life  and 
health  insurance,  etc.  No  better  place 
to  live  and  breetl !  Send  full  resume 
with  first  letter  to  Box  334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  BEUEVE  THIS  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  man  who  can  sell 
conrtructively  and  prepare  result-pro¬ 
ducing  ads.  FVirther,  ho  must  wear  well 
in  office  and  with  advertisers.  Excel¬ 
lent  hospital  and  insurance  program. 
Paid  vacations.  Both  town  and  news- 
pai»r  are  growing  (Chart  Area  7). 
Write  full  information  with  picture  to 
Box  311,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  good  on  layout 
and  selling.  Send  resume.  John  Q. 
Lambert,  Democrat,  Natchez,  Miss. 


TWO  RETAIL  AD  MEN  with  experi¬ 
ence  preparing  layout  and  copy  for 
expanding  staff.  Good  salary,  excellent 
tonus  plan.  Write:  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Ledger-FhiQuirer,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia, 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an  opening 
for  versatile,  experienced  advertising 
salesman.  Good  layout  ability  and  a 
proven  record  on  new  business  and 
overall  lineage  productions  are  impor¬ 
tant.  Expanding  market  area.  Job 
offers  excellent  opiwrtunity,  employee 
benefits.  Send  detailed  experience  and 
Persimal  data  resume  to: 

Personnel  Dept. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 


^ST-GROWING.  PROGRESSIVE 
SoutI.ern  Evening  and  Sunday  news- 
Mper  has  opening  for  man  or  woman 
thorrughly  experienced  in  layout  and 
ropy  work,  plus  merchandising  ability. 
Spler.ilid  opportunity  for  qualified  per¬ 
ron.  Air-mail  information  to  Erl  B. 
Scott,  Advertising  Director,  Meridian 
Star.  .Meridian,  Miss. 


Editorial 

EDITOR,  MANAGING;  natl  business 
pubi,  N.Y.C.  area;  good  sal  &  future. 
Detailed  resume,  please.  Box  EP  186, 
125  W.  41  St.  NY  36. 


NATIONAL  FARM  MAGAZINE  seek¬ 
ing  an  editor-writer.  Must  have  a  farm 
background,  preferably  with  a  speciali¬ 
zation  in  farm  management,  animal 
husbandry  or  the  like,  and  above  all 
proved  writing  ability.  Send  resume 
Box  215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  V/RITER 

A  top  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
Midwest  has  an  opening  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  with  mature  judgment — 
a  crisp  writing  style — and  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  work. 

The  emphasis  on  this  job  is  on  proved 
quality,  originality,  and  a  timely  grasp 
of  the  news,  rather  than  a  long  record 
of  routine  experience. 

Salary  and  Iwnefits  among  the  best 
In  the  industry.  Write  or  wire  for  in¬ 
terview. 

Box  304,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HARD-WORKING,  YOUNG  City  Edi- 
tor  with  opportunity  for  top  spot  on 
20,000  daily.  Must  self-starter,  fast 
copy  mover,  imaginative  and  willing  to 
learn.  Send  qualifications  to  Box  276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  well-qualified,  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  as  MANAGING 
EDITOR  of  aggressive  small  Daily  in 
Chart  Area  7.  Must  be  capable  of 
directing  newsroom  operation  and  han¬ 
dling  some  top  local  news.  Modern 
plant,  health  insurance,  vacations,  etc. 
Salary  $160  to  start,  $175  by  end  of 
first  year.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  —  Six  months’  to  year’s 
experience,  for  bureau  of  large  New 
England  daily  strong  on  local  coverage. 
Go^  salary,  extensive  benefits.  Step- 
ping-stcne  to  key  assignments.  Send 
full  particulars  first  letter  stating  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  wanted  to  cover  news 
generating  college  town  of  7,000  for 
aggressive,  award-winning  daily  in  ad¬ 
jacent  city  of  20,000,  Should  be  fast, 
accurate  worker.  Car  essential.  Good 
pay  and  fringe  benefits,  including 
profit-sharing.  Send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  to  Philip  A.  Lee,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  North  Adams  Transcript,  North 
Adams,  Mass. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  some  experience; 
fringe  benefits.  Salary  oi>en.  Write  de¬ 
tails  Editor,  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle- 
Gazette,  Box  446,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


WE’VE  BEEN  RAIDED!  Some  of  top 
papers  in  the  nation  like  our  men  and 
the  training  they’ve  had.  If  you  have 
the  education  and  experience  to  move 
up  to  deskman,  reporter  or  bureauman 
on  our  lively  Chart  Area  2  morning 
paper,  away  from  the  biggest  cities, 
at  $127-plus  per  week  for  journeymen, 
write  Box  288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT.  SELF-STARTING  REPORT- 
ER  wanted  to  join  expanding  staff  of 
progressive  6-day  P.M.  daily  in  pleas¬ 
ant  college  city  of  18,500.  Person  we 
seek  has  some  experience  and/or  J- 
Degree,  is  able  to  think  on  his  feet 
and  enjoys  participating  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  good  newspaper.  Send  resu¬ 
me,  samples,  salary  reouirements  first 
letter  to  Managing  Editor,  Times-Ga- 
zette,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO  CALLING 

Two  positions  open  on  copydesk  of 
fast-moving  Chicago  daily.  Free  hos¬ 
pital  insurance,  paid  vacations,  many 
other  benefits.  Journeyman  scale  $158. 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Write 
Box  848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(XlMBINA’nON  SPORTS  —  general 
reporter,  5-day  morning  tabloid.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  DAILY  NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo. 


Editorial 

DESKMAN-REPORTER,  experienced; 
mid-Sept.,  14,000  daily.  Write:  John 
Kochalka,  Daily  Intelligencer,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
school  beat  on  growing  daily  in  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Challenging  job.  excellent 
working  conditions,  benefits.  The 
News,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Chart  Area  1  and  2.  Must  have 
several  years’  exi>erience.  Morning 
new8pai>er.  Box  333,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


HOMESICK  REBEL  REPORTER 
wanted  to  work  on  Dixie  afternoon 
daily.  Write:  Vincent  Marino,  Daily 
Advertiser,  Lafayette,  La. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  general 
reporter  on  morning  daily.  Five-day 
week.  Write:  William  J.  Missett,  Puto 
lisher,  Casper  (Wyoming)  Morning 
Star. 


IMMEDIATE  OPilNING  on  women’s 
news  staff  for  woman  with  newspaper 
background.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions,  fringe  benefits.  40-hour  week. 
Apply  Helen  Haggle,  The  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  588,  Lincoln  1,  Nebraska. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  —  General 
assignments  reporter  and  Society  edi¬ 
tor.  Experience  a  must.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  climbers.  Progressive 
P.M.  daily  in  progressive  city  of  28.- 
000,  Ciimate  unequalled  anywhere. 
Hunting,  fishing  nearby.  Full  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  salary  expecte<l, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  Henry  Mathews, 
Current-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


PRESTIGE  SUBURBAN  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  chain  has  opening  for  reporter- 
feature  writer.  Award-winning  staff 
nationally-recognized,  locally- respected 
for  dynamic  approach  to  suburban 
journalism.  Modern  offices,  many  com¬ 
pany  benefits,  progressive  policies.  Send 
full  resume,  photo,  clips  to  Bruce  Ladd, 
Associate  Editor,  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  five-day  daily. 
Some  general  reporting.  Prefer  experi¬ 
enced  man.  Write,  enclosing  photo, 
samples,  references.  Valley  Courier, 
Alamosa,  Colo. 


SPORTS  REPORTER.  Central  Penna., 
13,500  circulation  daily.  Fine,  all- 
siK>rt8  area.  Write  full  background. 
C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa. 


STEADY,  MATURE  young  deskman 
with  potential  for  city  editor’s  spot 
on  8,000  daily  in  growing,  aggressive 
group.  Box  325,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS-GENERAL  REPORTER.  Pre¬ 
fer  ambitious  young  man  with  journal¬ 
ism  education  or  newsroom  experience. 
Write  full  details,  including  salary 
required.  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 


TEXAS  DAILY  seeks  Oil  Editor  — 
experienced,  dependable ;  also  need  ac¬ 
curate,  hard-working  rei)orter  who  is 
proud  of  his  status  as  a  newsman. 
Write  Box  307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Reporter  for  general  as¬ 
signments  on  newspai>er  of  21,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  progressive  Midwest  city. 
Please  state  educational  background. 
Previous  experience  is  not  necessary. 
Box  314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR — for  a.m.  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  England  background,  3  or  4 
years’  exiterience  on  wire  desk.  Must 
be  fast,  accurate  head  writer.  Will 
train  in  layout  and  makeup.  Write 
Leonard  E.  Gilbert,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Post  Publishing  Company,  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn. 


CXJPYREADER.  experiencerl;  top  pay; 
pension  and  other  lienefits.  Herbert 
Moss,  News  Ed.,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 


DESK  MAN  3-<lay  Ck)nn.  daily.  Ex- 
t)erience<l  in  head  writing.  e<liting,  re¬ 
write.  Send  full  details  in  first  letter, 
starting  salary.  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  wanted  for  7-day  New 
Jersey  daily.  37’^  hrs.,  top  fringes. 
Only  experienced  apply.  Write  Box 
393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OF  CALIF.  DAILY  needs 
under-40  assistant  share  news  develop¬ 
ment,  edit,  report,  write.  jx)ssibly  in¬ 
cluding  lighter-vein  column  local  scene. 
Should  have  city  e<litor  or  comparable 
experience  25M  or  more.  High  output 
producer  with  questioning,  interpreta¬ 
tive  attitude  is  offered  scoi)e  for  imag¬ 
ination,  judgment.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirement  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  .365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
WOMAN  to  assist  editor  of  lively  wom¬ 
en’s  section  of  metropolitan  Florida 
newspaper.  Knowle<lge  of  writing,  e<j- 
iting  and  desk  work  essential.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  foo<l  writing  essential.  Box 
363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR 

for  Metropolitan  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
Must  have  some  new8pa|)er  or  maga¬ 
zine  experience  as  food  writer  or  e<li- 
tor.  College  education  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  dei)endent  upon  experience.  Pleaiw 
send  complete  resume  to  Box  390,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  young  man. 
some  s|)orts.  wantetl  on  6500  afternoon 
daily  in  11,000  college  town.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  all  phases  newsroom. 
W.  W.  Keith  or  C.  O.  Booth,  Winfield 
Daily  Courier,  Winfield,  Kansas, 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  courthouse-city  beat  reporter  with 
sports  ex|«rience.  Write:  N.  L.  Pav¬ 
lovich,  Bisbee  Daily  Review,  Bisbee, 
Arizona,  giving  complete  background. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  reporter- 
photographer  with  know-how  on  staff 
of  prize-winning  weekly.  J-School  grad 
or  two  years  of  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to: 
‘"nie  Beacon,”  Assabet  Mills,  Maynard, 
Mass. 


IS  THERE  A  WRITER 
IN  THE  HOUSE? 

We — a  Chicago  advertising  agency — 
are  looking  for  a  first-class  writer, 
idea  man,  editor  to  assume  complete 
resitonsibility  for  dealer  -  sponsored 
magazines  created  by  us  for  leading 
companies.  You’ll  develop  general- 
interest  feature  stories,  write  case 
histories  (mostly  In  the  business 
field  at  present),  work  with  corre¬ 
spondents,  edit  material  submitted 
by  specialists  in  various  fields,  help 
plan  magazines  for  prospective  cli¬ 
ents.  This  is  no  job  for  a  beginner ; 
but  if  you  have  proved  writing  abil¬ 
ity  and  editorial  skills,  please  write 
us — in  detail,  in  confidence,  and  in 
haste. 

Box  362 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Promotion 


HELP  WANTED 

Salesmen 


NEWS  EDITOR— All-around  newsman 
with  department  management  capabil¬ 
ities  ne^e<l  for  aj^gressive  Colorado 
daily.  Progressive  area  with  growing 
5.500  circulation  publication.  Good  Sal¬ 
ary.  fringe  benefits.  Give  full  back¬ 
ground.  references,  experience,  starting 
salary.  Box  364,  tklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  preferably 
journalism  graduate,  needed  by  Globe 
(Arizona)  Record—  named  state's  out- 

TEXAS  DAILY  seeks  sports  writer. 
Box  396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  MAN, 
preferably  aged  30  to  40,  with  the  solid 
professional  background  to  edit  sound, 
prize-winning  South  Carolina  weekly, 
who  would  find  appealing  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  work  into  an  interest  or  lease 
arrangement.  References  gladly,  and 
diligently,  cross-checked.  Bo.x  375,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Standing  weekly  this  year.  Young 
woman  preferred  to  start  as  general 
assignment  reporter  and  work  into 
women’s  editorship.  We’re  moving  our 
present  woman  e<litor  up.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  you.  awanl- 
winning  staff  and  pleasant  variety  of 
activity  including  photography,  general 
news,  features,  social  and  church  news. 
Starting  salary  $50  to  $65.  dei)ending 
upon  experience,  ability.  Raises  in  SO¬ 
SO  and  90  days  if  you  can  do  the  job. 
Group  insurance  available,  auto  mile¬ 
age,  one-week  pai<l  vacation  in  one 
year;  two  veeks  after  two  years;  three 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4.000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

FREE  LANCERS  WANTED  to  supply 
shorts  and  fillers.  Advise  newspaper 
experience  and  send  Siunples,  Box  706, 
Plandome.  N.  Y. 

clippings,  marital  status,  references, 
availability  to:  Don  Nielsen,  News  Ed¬ 
itor,  Box  31.  Globe.  Arizona. 

Mechanical 

WANTED 

Ebcperienced  Duplex  flat  bed  press  oper¬ 
ator  capable  of  teaching  operation  of 
machine — three-month  contract.  State 
salary  needs.  Single  man  preferred. 
Write:  Editor,  Daily  News,  St. 

Thomas,  V.  I. 

NORTHERN  VERMONT  DAILY  seeks 
roving  photo-rei>orter  for  five-two  re¬ 
sort  area.  Must  l)e  able  to  work  on 
own.  Give  full  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPENINGS  AVAILABLE  for  proof¬ 
readers  and  copy  editors  for  Catholic 
publishing  company.  Must  be  accurate, 
fast,  hard  worker.  Send  resume,  salary 
desired  and  picture  to:  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager.  The  Register,  P.  O.  Box  1620, 
Denver,  Colo. 

WANTEJD:  All-around  back  shop  man 
to  become  composing  room  foreman. 
Requirements;  experience  and  know¬ 
how  in  mechanical  departments,  good 
ideas  about  efficiency  and  practical  su¬ 
pervision.  West  coast  location,  good 
working  and  living  conditions,  and 
outstanding  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Give  training,  experience,  background, 
salary,  in  letter  to  Box  335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PREP  SPORTS  WRITER  for  top  sub¬ 
urban  newspa|>er  operation  which  em¬ 
phasizes  thorough,  quality  coverage. 

Young,  vigorous  3-man  sports  staff. 
Modern  offices,  many  company  benefits. 
Send  resume,  photo,  clips  to  Bob  Frisk, 
Sports  Editor,  Paddock  Publications, 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHERS  for  20,000 
daily  in  East  Central  region.  Must 
have  the  imagination  to  produce  week¬ 
ly  picture  pages  while  turning  routine 
assignments  into  eye-catchers;  and  the 
technical  competence  to  come  up  with 
sharp  small-camera  negatives.  Send 
samples  to  Box  270,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER — Central  Indiana  morning 
daily  seeks  experienced  reporter  or  J- 
school  grad  with  some  experience  ready 
and  capable  to  assume  some  desk  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
dependable  family  man  on  his  way  up. 

Good  starting  salary  in  wonderful  com¬ 
munity.  Immediate  opening.  Phone 

Promotion 

659-35^2  or  659-3311. 

RETIRED  PROMO’nON  MAN  desired 
to  establish  promotion  department  on 
Florida  daily  newspaper.  Write,  giving 
qualifications,  age,  references  and 
starting  salary  desired.  R.  A.  Rainey, 

REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  court¬ 
house,  city  hall  experience.  Live  weekly 
—expanding.  Flare,  Hobbs,  N.  M. 

REPORTERS-DESKMEN  for  expand¬ 
ing  New  England  daily.  Pleasant  com¬ 
munity:  good  opportunities  for  talented 
workers.  Box  389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MAN  —  Immediate  per¬ 
manent  position  on  Alaska’s  farthest 
North  daily,  10,000  circulation.  Must 
be  sober,  a  good  special  edition  sales- 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  50,000  PM-Sun- 
day  in  Chart  Area  8.  Should  be  real 
“pro"  with  top-notch  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  to  join  Bggrressive  staff.  Send 
resume,  photo,  samples  and  salary 
needs  to  Box  392,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

man,  exceptional  on  ideas,  layout  and 
copy.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
modem  plant.  Good  salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Send  resume,  layout  and  copy 
samples — not  tear  sheets — with  first  let¬ 
ter  to:  Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner. 

Public  Relations 

Public  Relations 

Good  opportunity  available  in  eight  man  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  of  major  manufacturer  of  paper  and 
cellulose  products.  Requires  an  experienced  and  versa¬ 
tile  \«riter  with  business  or  industrial  news  background. 
Both  internal  and  external  communications  are  in¬ 
volved.  Location  in  east  central  Wisconsin.  Attractive, 
modern  community.  Salary  open.  Submit  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  on  confidential  basis 
to: 


Manager,  Personnel  Procurement 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Neenah,  Wisconsin 


COPYWRITER,  preferably  ambitious 
young  woman,  for  preparing  newspa- 
l>er  advertisements,  including  planning 
campaigns,  versatility  with  a  variety 
of  services  and  products  plus  sales 
ability  an  advantage,  any  experience 
with  Southern  newspapers  an  asset.  In 
replying  to  General  Manager,  Bermuda 
Press,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
state  minimum  salary  expected  and 
when  available. 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

A  self-starter,  experienced  in  copywrit¬ 
ing  and  layout.  Must  have  proven 
talents  in  sales  promotion  and  creative 
thought.  Agency  background  would  be 
helpful. 

We  want  an  experienced  man  who 
can  develop  and  direct  all  phases  of 
newsimiter  promotion,  public  relat.ons 
and  research.  Must  have  the  inner 
drive  to  want  to  accomplish  and  build. 

This  is  a  top  opi)ortunity  with  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  well-respected 
medium-sized  dailies  (including  Sun¬ 
day)  in  Chart  Area  2. 

Write  full  details,  with  salary  range 
to  Box  385,  Hxlitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

:  COMPETENT,  EXPERIENCED  WRIT- 
I  ER  to  handle  news  releases  and  write 
I  speeches  for  busy  executives  of  well- 
known,  nation-wide,  multi-plant  com- 
I  pany.  Also  would  act  as  assistant  to 
I  public  relations  director.  Headquarters 
{  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box  265,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  sup- 
plies  for  national  or  territorial  Cfiver- 
age.  Repeat  exclusive  line.  Commission 
-f-  for  career  representatives.  Aroo 
Circulation  Supply  Co.,  245  Fifth  .\v*., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


1  EDITOR-MANAGERS  for  branch  pub¬ 
lic  relations  offices  being  established 
I  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  and  6.  Self-responsi¬ 
ble  status,  attractive  associations; 
good,  increasing  remuneration.  College 
fraternity  alumni  preferred.  Send 
photo,  full  resume.  Box  332,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  DIRBCTTOR  for  non-profit 
health  organization  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Edit  news  letter  and  assist  na¬ 
tional  PR  agency.  $8,000.  Box  395, 

,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  - 

I  ir2  MAN  in  Northeast  college  informa¬ 
tion  services  office.  Prepare  siK)t  and 
depth  news  features  and  assist  with 
publications.  Give  complete  background 
and  salary  requirements  first  letter. 
Box  360,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

FEATURE 

SALESMAN 

We  want  one  more  experienced  news¬ 
paperman  to  contact  important  editors 
of  leading  daily  newspapers  in  U.S. 
selling  top  ranking  features.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  one  who  knows 
features  and  their  value.  Car  and 
travel  necessary.  Office  in  NYC.  Appli¬ 
cations  confidential.  Give  experience 
and  starting  salary  in  first  letter.  Box 
250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLOR  KING 
OFFSET  PRESS  SALES 

Two  positions  open  in  midwest  district. 
Outstanding  success  of  our  COLOR  KING 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  has  created  open¬ 
ings  for  two  additional  sales  representa¬ 
tives.  Experience  in  some  phase  of  offset 
and/or  previous  sales  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Must  be  free  to  travel. 

Excellent  starting  ulary  plus  car,  ex¬ 
penses,  training  and  liberal  employee 
benefits.  Reply  with  personal  details  to: 

MR.  JOHN  HEIDENREICH 
FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
221  FAIRCHILD  DRIVE 
PLAINVIEW,  L.  I..  NEW  YORK 


TRADE  SCHOOIJv 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

WANTED  —  challenge,  opportunity 
instead  of  fringe  benefits.  32-year-old 
newspaper  executive.  11  years’  in  me¬ 
chanical.  editorial,  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  seeks  chance  to  help  build  paper 
with  ideas,  hard  work,  long  hours.  Will 
start  where  you  have  opening,  with 
sights  set  on  top  spot.  Box  271,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


PUBLISHER  or  General  Manager  — 
small  or  medium  daily.  Age  37.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Production  and  Businesr 
background;  know  all  phases  including 
cold  type  and  offset.  Could  save  first 
year’s  salary  and  more  by  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  owner  converting  to  offMt 
Have  proven  record  for  outstanding 
t^rformance.  Box  323,  Iklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  YOUR  NA’nONAL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGE 
to  utilize  his  time  and  efforts  better. 
How?  Hire  me  to  take  load  off  as 
assistant.  Know  problems  and  most 
answers  all  general  advertising  classi¬ 
fications.  How  to  get  most  out  of  stall 
and  representatives.  Know  budgets, 
reports,  presentations  and  promotion. 
Excellent  background  metro  dailies,  top 
references.  Bo.x  376,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Artists-Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST 
Award-winning  cartoonist  of  many 
years’  experience  desires  a  position  by 
the  first  of  the  year  on  a  metropolitan 
daily — large  enough  to  express  its  own 
opinion  on  national  affairs  worthy  of 
reprinting.  Examples  on  request.  Boj 
238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
proven  record  desires  change.  fTiart 
Areas  3.  4  or  5.  Resume,  references 
on  request.  Box  353,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Correspondents 

PHO’TO  JOURNALIST,  Leica  equipped. 
B.A.  in  Political  Science,  varied  fu¬ 
ture  experience,  seeks  assignments  in 
Chicago  area.  Box  282,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


STRINGER.  Washington,  D.  C.  Ac 
credited  Capitol  Hill  and  White  Houne 
correspondent.  Knows  way  around 
Washington.  Write  Box  324,  Eklitor  • 
Publisher, 


YOUR  MAN  IN  ROME!  . 
For  the  Vatican  Council.  Prestige- 
Anything  you  want  at  space  rates 
PAUL  PRINDEL,  California’s  m^ 
published  Catholic  writer.  Via  S.  Nic 
olo  da  Tolentino  21,  Rome.  Italy,  t" 
phone  or  radio  me  now  enroiite  on 
“Galileo  Ferraris’’  (Italian  Line). 

CAPE  CANAVERAL, 
Have  your  own  “man  at  the  Cape. 
Man-wife  team,  6  yrs’.  experience  cor- 
ering  missiles  and  space  for  metm- 
dailies,  trade  mags,  gen.  circ.  mags- 
radio.  Fully  accreslited.  Features- 
hometowners,  news,  broadcasts.  ChrJ 
Butler,  Spaceport  News  Service, 
Orange  Ave.,  Merritt  Island,  Fla. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 

Publicity 

Management 


Display  Advertising 

AI)  MANAGER  with  14  years  in  sales 
and  manaKement,  includiner  offset, 
available  for  top  opportunity  requiring 
mature  leadership  and  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background,  education,  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Florida,  but  future 
comes  first.  Box  339,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  .38,  with 
17  years’  exi)erience  up  to  40,000  class. 
Promotion-minde<l !  Strong  on  copy, 
layout,  sales,  and  organization.  Cost 
careful!  Prefer  West  or  South.  Wire 
Box  326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  EXPERIMENTING?  Ad  direc¬ 
tor-manager,  l>elieves  in  aggressive, 
alert,  forceful  sales  techniques.  Desire 
relocate  west;  iiermanent.  Write  all  to 
Bo.\  369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

•♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  coni|>etent 
Iiersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  4,5  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


BEXIINNER  Feature  Writer-Reiiorter 
(light  experience).  Seeks  similar  i>osi- 
tion  women’s  or  related  fields.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  counts  over  salary.  N.Y.C.  Box 
261,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ENGLISH  JOURNALIST  eight  years’ 
ex|)erience;  reporter-wife  five  years’  ex- 
|)erienre ;  require  positions  East  Coast. 
Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
50.  seeks  location  where  ability  and 
steadiness  will  be  adequately  rewarded. 
Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  MATURE  MAN  of 
35.  Strong  in  sports  but  would  like 
change  to  city  editor,  wire  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  J-School  graduate.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  Box  239,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

30-YEAR  OLD  MANAGING  EDITOR 
of  small  daily  wants  to  go  big-time. 
Box  1894.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  EDI’TOR  of  award¬ 
winning  daily  desires  to  relocate  as  a 
result  of  new  ownership.  Seeking  ME 
post  or  key  editorship.  Makeup,  edi¬ 
torials,  enterprising  direction  are  chief 
amts.  At  33,  all-around  newsman 
with  extensive  background.  Box  268, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  -  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER.  woman,  ’59  J-graduate, 
Wants  weekly  or  small  daily  work  Se¬ 
attle  or  California.  Box  346,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


award-winning  NEWSMAN  with 
12  years  all  phases  metropolitan  and 
meilium  dailies,  now  writing  for  major 
national  magazines,  seeks  top  post  as 
editorial  page  editor  or  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  336,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


editor  of  reputable  British  trade 
journal  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Chart 
Area  10  or  12.  Aged  26.  university 
grad  late  and  talented  photographer, 
he  would  welcome  any  offer  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  obtain  visa.  Would  sign 
contract  if  required.  Write:  R.  Pope. 
«.  Holly  Hill.  London,  N.W.  3,  Eng¬ 
land. 


experienced  editor  —  (woman) 
crisp  editing,  top  layout  talent,  lively 
heads.  Fashions,  food,  features,  col¬ 
umnist.  Exi>erienced  with  wire,  front 
page  make-up.  College,  single,  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  after  severance  notice. 
Box  341,  EMitor  Sc  Publisher, 
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COLUMNIST  —  weekly  (or  semi), 
monthly  (or  semi) — "Homey”  interest¬ 
ing  New  York  column  by  able,  experi¬ 
enced  journalist  with  nationally-known 
name.  Box  316,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  OR  EDUCA’nONAL 
BEAT  desired  by  experienced  news¬ 
man.  Six  years’  newspaper  experience 
as  general  assignment  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  photographer.  Seeks 
opportunity  to  develop  on  permanent 
job  with  future.  Stymied  on  present 
job.  Single,  33,  BS,  SDX,  Veteran. 
Can  relocate.  Box  308,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLEETT  STREETT  and  ex-foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  (31),  now  desk  man  quality 
newspaper,  wants  post  U.S.  daily, 
large  or  small,  reporter  or  rewrite. 
Exceptionally  experienced.  Excellent 
references.  Pay  own  passage.  Box  342, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL,  SPORTS  REPORTER, 
some  desk  work.  College,  two  years  on 
dailies.  Single,  28,  location  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Weekly  or  daily.  Some  photog¬ 
raphy.  Box  343,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MAN,  29,  vet,  married,  B.A.  Degree. 
Several  years  resident  in  Europe ; 
strong  knowledge  European,  U.S.  poli¬ 
tics,  sports.  Desires  newspaper  job 
anywhere.  Box  257,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  AN  EDITOR? 
REPORTER,  29,  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  and  suburban  pa- 
I)ers  including  all  big-city  beats  and 
1’,'^  years  on  one  of  “top  10,”  wants 
job  as  managing  or  city  editor  on 
small  daily.  Writer  of  many  exclu¬ 
sives  published  nationally  and  world¬ 
wide  via  wires.  Some  desk  experience. 
Family  man.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  now  responsible  post 
abroad  anxious  return  U.S.  job  where 
reporting,  rewriting,  etliting  experi¬ 
ence,  news  judgment,  needed,  appre¬ 
ciated.  Consider  any  offer  with  future. 
Marrie<l.  college,  veteran,  early  308. 
Box  352,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING,  energetic  small- 
city  news  executive  (m.e.  and  associate 
editor)  seeks  writing  or  creative  editing 
slot  metro  daily.  33.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground.  Box  329,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist;  mature  idea  man;  inspirational 
writer.  Box  319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  WORK  FREE  1  week  during 
late  fall  vacation  if  offer  seems  right. 
No  loss  to  you  if  we  don’t  click.  14 
years’  solid  desk  experience  4-edition 
daily.  Heavy  pressure  commonplace.  No 
hurry  to  change.  Box  344,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  fourteen  years 
solid  newspaper  background  as  police, 
court  and  general  reporter;  woman’s 
page  editor;  rewrite,  copy  desk,  wire 
editor;  now  managing  editor  small 
daily.  Desires  position  on  newspaper 
with  challenge,  advancement.  Write 
Box  331,  l^itor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-ROUND  REPORTER.  29,  three 
years’  experience,  seeks  reporting-edit¬ 
ing  position  in  Mo.,  Ark.,  or  Tenn. 
Career  newsman  with  family.  J-Degree. 
Top  references,  Bo.x  357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  -  CONSCIOUS 
all-around  man  ;  currently  employed  as 
Telegraph  Editor,  Box  379,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher, 

CALIFORNIA  ONLY— Mature  Editor. 
Twelve  years’  staffer,  editor  wire 
agency;  12  years’  daily-weekly  experi¬ 
ence.  Present  daily  circulation  triple<l 
two  years.  State,  civic-award  winner. 
Top  references.  Box  383,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 
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COPY  EDITOR  —  writing,  rewriting. 
Age  44 ;  eight  years’  exi)erience.  BA., 
knowledgre  languages.  Versatile.  N.Y.C. 
or  vicinity.  Box  391,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESK  WOMAN  —  Assistant  to  Editor 
A.M.  daily;  ten  years’  experience,  two 
in  radio.  Know  makeup.  Degree;  goo<l 
record,  present,  past  employers.  Seek 
daytime  post,  news,  related  fields — 
chance  to  advance.  Salary  $100  plus. 
Chart  Area  6,  8  or  9.  Box  371,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  currently  resixjnsible  for  all 
departments  of  national  business  maga¬ 
zine  (not  trade),  now  wishes  to  devote 
full  time  to  business  editing  and/or 
writing.  5-figure  salary.  Box  368,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  11  years, 
seeks  wire  or  assistant  wire  e<litor’s 
post.  New  England;  dead-ended  present 
job;  has  worked  wire,  city,  state  desks. 
Box  356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  Missouri 
graduate,  veteran,  seeks  greener  grass. 
Box  388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  (Female)— people, 
places,  book  reviews,  by-line  theatre 
reviews.  Five  years’  experience.  Box 
394,  iklitor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORK  and  challenge  my  meat  I 
On  daily  doing  features,  editing,  head¬ 
lines,  women’s  pages;  A.B.  Jour.  M. 
Ed  ;  Teaching  and  travel  background  ; 
Have  car,  will  relocate  happily.  Box 
381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  B.A.  in  Pol. 
Sci.,  experience  in  newspatier,  maga¬ 
zine  and  wire  field,  seeks  challenging 
I)osition  with  chance  to  grow.  Salary 
not  most  important  factor  if  job  has 
iratential.  Write  367,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITING  JOB  wanted  after 
2  years’  experience  in  general  news  re- 
l>orting  field  on  daily.  Can  use  camera. 
J-Grad,  vet,  young  family  man.  Editing 
experience  also.  Box  366,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR,  ma¬ 
ture,  experienced  in  directing  sizable 
staff,  seeks  opportunity  and  adequate 
rewani  for  ability,  effort  and  depend¬ 
ability.  Box  372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
Mechanical  Superintendent.  Sixteen 
years  with  same  daily  newspaper,  7 
years  as  foreman.  Young,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Affiliation  with  good  daily 
desired.  Box  246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPT.,  FOREMAN. 
Union  or  unorganized.  ’TTS,  hot  and 
cold  type.  Rotary  offset.  Salary  $9,000- 
$12,0(K),  or  salary  -f-  bonus  on  savings. 
Box  289,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Need  a  good,  young  combination 
FOREMAN  ?  Wide  experience.  Please 
contact  Box  313,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

,  LUDLOW  OPERATOR.  33.  available 
Chart  Area  2  or  4.  Nicholas  Di  Leo. 
685  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn-32,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  12 
years  of  West  Coast  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper;  due  to  a  mer¬ 
ger,  would  like  to  associate  with  an¬ 
other  newsi>ai>er  as  production  manager 
or  in  the  business  office.  Prefer  the 
West.  Can  provide  impeccable  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  359,  E<litor  Sc  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  FLOORMAN,  5  years’ 
page  makeup — 2  years’  job  shop  com- 
Iiositor-  S(>me  photoengraving  and  off¬ 
set  platemaking.  Good  education  and 
references;  bi-lingual  (English-Ger¬ 
man);  seeks  employment  in  Midwest  or 
Southwest.  Box  386,  E<lit/ir  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Mechanical 

WELCOME  TALK  WITH  PAPER  that 
needs  a  good  composing  foreman.  Fa¬ 
miliar  hot  and  cold.  Knows  other  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Medium  or  large. 
References,  Box  384,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  / 

YOUNG  MAN  —  married,  knows  little 
of  printing  trade — interesteci  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard — wants  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  be  a  Journeyman  in  the  future. 
Prefer  to  work  in  Nassau  County,  L.L, 
N.Y..  Edward  C.  Wilson,  338  Jericho 
Turnpike.  Floral  Park,  N.  T. 

Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  married, 
one  child,  desires  job  with  picture¬ 
conscious  50M  and  up  daily.  Six  years’ 
experience  and  two  years’  college.  Box 
241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GAL  desires  iwst  Boston  Area.  Seven 
years’  studio,  lab.  PR  experience:  all 
aspects  black-white  and  color.  Own 
equipment.  Resume  Box  273,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PHO'TOGRAPHER.  ca¬ 
pable.  young,  ready  to  move  up  to  top 
industrial  -  trade  publication.  Eight 
years’  well-rounded  daily  experience, 
plus  college.  Presently  employ^  south¬ 
west  metro  daily.  Resume,  folio  at  your 
request.  Box  361,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

PHO’TOGRAPHER  —  7  years’  news. 
Operate  Scan-A-Graver.  Family  man, 
age  38,  dependable.  Will  relocate  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  387,  E<litor  Sc  Publisher. 

Promotion 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Experienced  and  successful.  Available 
to  give  strong  support  to  these  depart¬ 
ments: 

CIRCULATION — Plenty  of  know-how 
in  home-delivery ;  street  sales;  holding 
activities ;  business-getting  programs 
for  the  public,  dealers,  carriers. 
ADVER'TISING — Retail,  national  and 
classifie<l  promotion  including  presenta¬ 
tions,  mail,  research,  trade  papers  and 
many  other  linage  building  programs. 
SPECIAL  —  Everything  from  special 
events  to  complete  campaigns  that  sell 
editorial  strengths  and  character. 

A  specialist  in  ideas.  First-rate  copy¬ 
writer  with  ability  to  direct  work  of 
creative  people.  20  years  award-winning 
baclcground  in  newspaper  promotion. 
Top  references  in  publishing  and  allie<l 
fields.  Will  locate  where  right  oppor¬ 
tunity  xists.  Please  write  Box  374, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXCEPTIONAL  MAN.  versatile 
enough  to  have  written  Imok  for  a 
Queen,  helped  plan,  and  execute  six- 
figure  program  for  multi-million  dollar 
institution,  supervised  news  bureau 
with  national,  international  results,  of¬ 
fers  sound,  mature  judgment,  writing 
talent,  media  knowledge,  personality 
for  p.r.  post.  Top  references.  Box  266, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR, 
multi-state  organization,  seeking  PR, 
industrial  editing,  house  organ,  radio- 
TV  spot  in  Southeast  coastal  area.  Ten 
years’  newspaper  experience  —  7  on 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  —  three  years’ 
PR.  College  graduate,  age  35.  Box  296, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT,  Public  Relations;  spe¬ 
cializing  house  organs.  Part-time; 
Westchester  County.  Box  373,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 
Produced  —  Sold  —  Collected 
Box  269.  Editor  A  Publisher 
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NUCLEAR  EDITION  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News,  viewed  by 
Henry  H.  Schulte  Jr.,  executive  editor,  Jimmy  Zettler,  pressman,  and 
Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  managing  editor,  was  printed  on  Bowater  news¬ 
print  made  at  Calhoun,  Tenn.  and  shipped  aboard  the  NS  Savannah 
on  her  maiden  voyage  from  Yorktown,  Va.  to  home  port. 


Shop  Talk 

Hotv  High  Is  Up? 

By  Robert  U.  BroMii 

Last  week  a  Canadian  public 
relations  man  asked  a  very 
sensible  question  of  newspaper 
editors  via  our  letters  column. 
Using  the  recent  Minneapolis 
newspaper  strike  and  our  re¬ 
porting  of  it  as  an  example  he 
protested  stories  that  say  strik¬ 
ers  are  demanding  another  $5 
Iier  week  but  do  not  report  what 
the  base  pay  is  right  now.  E&P 
was  guilty  of  not  reporting  both 
pieces  of  information  at  one 
time  and  there  is  no  argument 
that  newspapers  make  the  same 
mistake  in  stories  involving  non¬ 
newspaper  strikes. 

Last  week  we  printed  the  let¬ 
ter  along  with  the  previous  day- 
scales  of  the  Minneapolis  unions 
plus  the  amount  of  increases  in 
the  new  settlements.  Increases 
of  $5  per  week  the  first  year  and 
$3.50  additional  the  second  year, 
with  variations  in  hours  worked, 
were  added  to  scales  varying 
from  $123.87  for  36%  hours  to 
$141  for  36%  hours  and  $132.83 
for  35  hours. 

All  this  is  pertinent  to  a  let¬ 
ter  received  this  week  from  a 
prominent  newspaper  publisher 
comparing  figures  on  increased 
typographical  union  scales  and 
fringes  since  World  War  II  to 
increases  in  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scription  rates. 

He  writes  to  us: 

“I  have  noticed  in  the  last 
six  months  several  news  stories 
in  connection  with  the  shutdown 
at  Minneapolis  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
that  there  is  talk  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  that  are  going  out 
of  business,  and  the  figures  I 
have  compiled  show  why. 

“We  have  eight  or  ten  crafts 
that  we  make  contracts  with 
and  of  course  they  are  all  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  typographi¬ 
cal. 

“I  think  these  figures  show 
without  a  doubt  that  wages  have 
very  far  exceeded  production 
gains  and  that  accounts  for  the 
continual  profit  squeeze.” 

*  *  » 

The  figures  quoted  show  that 
in  1945  this  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  (morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  from  one  plant) 
paid  a  typographical  union  scale 
of  $1,288  per  hour  (day)  which 
amounted  to  $51.50  for  40  hours 
per  week.  In  addition,  selected 
fringe  benefits  accoimted  for 
weekly  payments  of  $.72  per 
week  for  group  life  and  health 
insurance  and  $2.17  per  week 
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for  vacation  and  holidays. 

Hours  per  week  under  con¬ 
tract  changed  in  1954  to  38% 
hours  and  by  that  time  the 
hourly  scale  was  $2.69  and  the 
weekly  w’age  at  $104.24.  Fringe 
benefit  payments  had  risen  to 
$1.28  for  insurance  and  $4.41 
for  vacation  and  holiday  pay. 

Hours  wei’e  reduced  again  in 
1955  to  37%  where  they  re¬ 
mained  through  1961.  In  the 
last  year  the  hourly  scale  was 
$3.33  and  the  weekly  scale 
$124.88;  weekly  fringe  benefits 
had  risen  to  $2.33  for  life  and 
health  insurance  and  to  $7.68 
for  vacation  and  holiday  pay. 

All  this  means  that  the  hourly 
scale  increased  158.5%  over  the 
16-year  period;  the  weekly  pay 
increased  142.5%  and  the  hours 
worked  decreased  6.3%.  Pay¬ 
ments  for  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
creased  223.6%  for  life  and 
health  insurance  and  253.9% 
for  vacation  and  holiday  pay. 
At  the  same  time  social  security 
taxes  paid  by  the  newspaper 
increased  by  $1  44  per  week  per 
man  to  $3.15  per  week  or 
118.8%. 

*  * 

What  happened  to  the  two 
revenue  categories  —  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  —  during 
that  16-year  period? 

The  local  display  combination 
rate  in  1945  was  $2.38  per  inch. 
The  national  combination  rate 
was  $.20  per  line. 

In  the  next  16  years  there 
were  eight  increases  in  the  local 
rate  and  seven  increases  in  the 
national  rate  bringing  them  up 
to  $3.74  per  inch  and  $.38  per 
line  respectively  representing 
increases  of  57.1%  and  90%. 

As  for  subscription  rates:  In 
1945  the  carrier-delivered  price 
for  the  morning  and  Sunday 
paper  was  $.23  per  week  and 
for  the  evening  paper  it  was 
$.18  per  week.  Mail  prices  per 
year  within  the  state  were  $7.80 
and  $5  per  year  respectively. 
In  1961  carrier-delivered  prices 
were  $.45  and  $.30  per  week  and 
mail  price  had  risen  to  $15  and 
$9  per  year. 

These  prices  represented  in¬ 
creases  of  95.6%  for  the 
morning  and  Sunday  carrier- 
delivered  paper  and  66.7%  for 
the  carrier-delivered  evening 
paper.  The  mail  prices  had 
increased  92.3%  and  80%  for 
each. 

*  *  * 

To  recap  and  emphasize  the 


point  that  costs  have  increased 
at  a  greater  rate  than  revenues 
(a  point  made  year  after  year 
in  E&P’s  annual  cost  studies) 
here  are  the  comparative  fig¬ 
ures: 

The  hourly  wage  scale  has 
increased  in  the  last  16  years 
by  158.5% ;  and  weekly  pay  has 
increased  by  142.5%  for  6.3% 
less  hours  of  work;  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  have  increased  223.6%  for 
insurance  and  253.9%  for  days 
off;  the  cost  of  social  security 
has  gone  up  118.8%;  whereas 
the  local  advertising  rate  has 
risen  only  57.1%,  the  national 
rate  by  90%,  the  morning  sub¬ 
scription  price  by  95.6%  and 
the  evening  home  delivered 
price  by  66.7%. 

These  are  figures  the  Celler 
Committee  and  the  anti-trust 
division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  can  get  from  any  news¬ 
paper  publisher  for  the  asking. 
They  don’t  have  to  waste  the 
taxpayers’  money  in  expensive 
hearings  and  so-called  investi¬ 
gations  to  get  the  same  infor¬ 
mation. 

• 

88  in  Journalism  Camp 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Eighty-eight  high  .school  stu¬ 
dents  from  28  West  Virginia  and 
7  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
communities  attended  the  second 
annual  journalism  camp  at  West 
Virginia  University  Aug.  12-18. 
The  camp  director  was  W.  R. 
Summers,  associate  professor  of 
journalism.  The  journalism  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Fine  Arts  Camp  pro¬ 
vided  students  with  specialized 
instruction  in  the  fields  of  news¬ 
paper,  yearbook  and  radio-tele- 
vision.  Students  produced  a 
newspaper  as  part  of  their 
week’s  work. 


Editors  on  Campus 
Wind  Up  on  Daily 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Six  of  the  last  seven  editors 
of  Old  Gold  and  Black,  the  stu¬ 
dent  weekly  newspaper  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  went  to  work  for 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

Five  are  working  with  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  now.  The 
other  is  teaching. 

The  six  former  editors,  the 
years  of  their  office  and  what 
they  are  doing  now: 

Charles  Newman,  1955-56, 
copy  editor  and  reporter. 

Lloyd  Preslar,  1956-57,  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

Bill  Connelly,  1957-58,  state 
news  reporter. 

John  Alford,  1959-60,  teaching 
English  and  journalism  at  Okla¬ 
homa  Baptist  University. 

Ray  Rollins,  1960-61,  copy 
editor. 

Lynn  Smathers,  1961-62, 
women’s  news  reporter. 

The  only  Old  Gold  and  Black 
editor  in  the  seven-year  period 
who  did  not  come  to  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel  is  Hannah  Miller, 
now  religion  reporter  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

• 

Canadian  Grads 
Not  Interested 

Ottawa 

University  graduates  arc  not 
finding  the  newspaper  business 
an  attractive  goal,  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  indicated.  Only  63  students  > 
out  of  the  huge  enrollment  of 
the  University  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  selected  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  career.  It  rated  29th 
out  of  32  career  selections  made.  / 
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ELECTRONIC 

COMPONENTS 

PROVIDE 

MECHANICAL 

SIMPLICITY 


Simplicity  of  design  is  the  key  to  Auto- 
Setter’s  dependable,  fast  and  flexible 
system  for  tape  control  of  linecasting 
machines.  Because  there  are  no  moving 
parts,  the  AutoSetter  is  as  simple  to 
maintain  as  it  is  to  operate. 

Solid  state  electronic  components  are 
mounted  on  seven  printed  circuit  boards 
in  the  Code  Converter.  In  the  unlikely 
case  of  failure,  an  entire  board  may  be 
easily  removed  and  replaced  without  de¬ 
lay  at  nominal  cost.  There  are  no  cams, 
levers  or  other  moving  parts  to  replace, 
service  or  repair. 

In  addition  to  simplicity,  AutoSetter’s 
speed  potential  fulfills  the  demands  for 
greater  production  in  present-day  line¬ 
casting  machines  and  has  a  reserve  speed 
capacity  to  meet  the  greater  demands  of 
the  future.  (When  a  25-line  machine  is 
built,  AutoSetter  will  operate  it.) 

Write  for  the  complete 
Star  AutoSetter  story  today. 


Code  Converter  with 
panel  removed  to  show 
printed  circuit  boards, 
in  upper  section,  with 
solid  state  components 
attached. 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

IIARCR:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AltRCKS:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER  •  SO.  ACTON.  MASS.  • 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  AND  ACCNTS  OVEKIAS 
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Scripps-Howard  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  tenth  annual  competition 


f*hoto  by  Milton  J.  Pike 
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The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

for  newspaper  writing  during  1962  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle 

Newspapermen  on  all  U.S.  newspapers  are  eligible  for  $1000 
cash  award,  the  Ernie  Pyle  medallion  plaque,  and  nationwide 
journalistic  recognition.  Clippings  or  tearsheets  of  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1962,  plus  biographical  sketch  of  candidate,  must 
be  submitted  by  December  1  to  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards: 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


230  Park  Avenue, 


New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Give  light  and  the  people 


will  find  their  own  w£ty. 


